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GEOLOJICAL SOCIETY, 
February 4th, 1880. 

LIBRARY REGULATION."^. 

The Council, with a view ijc> the convenience of Ihe Fellowi pone- 
rally, and to tliH better eart of WorkH that are ♦•ncily injured, have 
deemed it ez|>edient tu make the f.iUowing regulatioiia, in conformity 
with Section XIX. Art. 1 of the Bye-I^wa. 

1. The Books shall only be delivered to a Fellow of the Pociety 

or to some one ))rodueinfr a written ordei from such Fellow ; 
and a receipt shell be givi-n by the ])ertioii t<> v»hom the book 
is delivennl (eiprehMng the name of the Fellow for whom it 
is received), in a book kept for that lairpose. 

2. Any Fellow failing to return a book on tne a| plication of the 

Council, or returning books torn or dela>e<l, shall be consi- 
dered as liable for iheir value; and if tliey are iM.>|»arate volumes, 
for the value of the whole work rendered imperfect. 

3. All books allowed to circulate may be retained A FORTNIGHT; 

after the expiration of that time every book shall be immedi- 
ately returned, 80 soon a» the Fellow hhall receive an intima- 
tion from the Librarian that it is wanted ; and after the ex- 
piration of ONK MONTH from the date of its having been 
delivered from the Library. ev»'ry bi»ok nhall be returned. 
•1. All books shall bo returned on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember for a fortnight, during which period the Lilbrary shall 
be closed for cleaning. 

5. Ko Fellow shall have in his possession at one time more than 

SIX VOLUMES, without tne permission of the Council. 

6. Any Member failing to comedy with the above regulations, after 

receiving notice from the Librarian, shall be fined half-a-crow n 
for every week that a volume is detained beyond the time 
allowed; and the privilege of having iKMjks from the Libran* 
shall cease until the fines are paid and the books are returned. 

7. All charges of carriage and delivery of books &c. to and from 

Fellows shall be delraycd by tKe f'ellow borrowing the same. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

I. There are certain books which cannot be allowed to circulate. 
A list of these shall be prefixed to the printed Cataloju^e of the 
Library, and a notice of f,iich additions to that list as the 
Council may from time to time feel it necessary to make shall 
be fixed up"in the Librarjr. 
II. No Map, Section, or Drawing can he allowed tocirculate with- 
out permission in w riting granted by the Cotincil, or by the 
President or one of the Secretaries. 
III. No book or illustration in loose sheets shall be allowed to cir- 
culate. 
IV. No Periodical Publication, and no Volume or part of the 
lYansaetions of any Society, shall be allowed to circulate 
until after the ex|)inttion of four months from the date of its 
having been received at the Society. 
V. All new works shall circulate emon^t the Fellows after the 
expiration of a fortnight from the time of their being received, 
unless the Council (or,during the recess, the President or one 
of the Secretaries) shall determine otherwise. 

Ao hook lent io the Soeiefg is alloired io circulate vitkaut a tcritten 

order from the I^roprietor. 
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Aet. I. — Copper'plate of the Sildhdra Dynasly, By Pandit 

BhaoavInlIl Indrui. 

I submit a facsimile, transcript, and translation, with remarks, of 
a copper-plate grant of the Silahira dynasty. 

This copper-plate was given to me by Mr. Vishnu Sakhar&m Pad* 
vekar, a student in St. Xavier*s College. He informs me that it was 
found by Mr. Ramchandrario Apiji, one of the bodyguard of his 
Excellency the Qovernor of Bombay, while he was digging in his field 
at Tdlalen, in the Kolhapur district. It was in a hollow, built up in- 
side with bricks. • 

The grant is inscribed in three copperplates. Each plate is 10( 
inches long by 8J^ inches wide. The first and the third bear inscrip- 
tion on one side only, the second on both sides. The inscription 
runs longitudinally, and there is a hole on each plate for a ring to 
hold the plates together, as usual. 

On the front side of the first plate there is an engraving of a cow 
and its sucking calf, with a doubIe>edged sword in an upright posi- 
tion on one side, the whole surmounted by the figures of the sun 
and moon. 

This kind of engraving is found in almost all the inscriptions relat- 
ng to the grant of land in Southern India. The cow is intended to 
represent land, the milk the produce of the land, the calf the enjoyer, 
and the sword royal power. The sun and moon denote perpetuity. 
They seem intended to show that the person who receives land by 
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rirtue of the grant is to enjoy it, under the authority of the king, as 
long as the sun and moon endure.* 

The inscription is in Sanskrit, the characters heing a little different 
from the modern Nagari. The letters diflfering are principally ^^ ^ ^ 
f, ^, q, 'q, 3", m, ^» 'T, n, K> ^' T^e style is common. 

Transcript, 

II ^^flcpfl-^^qrp.j^'^-s^r II 

5iqRr ^ +^45^: ^l^ ^*Tfr^ fw^ 

* On some grants there is the figure of a god, which shows either that the 
god is a witness to the continnance of the grant, or that it is made to propitiate 
I ho god. 
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f^i4«JWI<<R4lc4^QKI'y*Ky<"l+^«fr: 



ix^n^ 



* From the context K^\ " appears proper. *■ >^. 
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Translation. 

May it be propitious, victorious, and prosperous ! 

The sou of Kasyapa (Garuda), who, having conquered ludra* 
carried away nectar to Jimutav^hana and made serpents delighted, 
is victorious, king Jatiga rises in the dynasty of Sildhara like the sun 
in the sky, a brother to lotuses his friends, destroyer of darkness 
his enemies. His son Nayivarma. 

To him was horn a very lovely son, Chandraraja, an abode of 
courage and wealth. His son king Jatiga was gorgeous. His son 
Gonkardja. 

His brother was Guvala, who was victorious over a multitude of 
enemies. His brother was king Kirttiraja, a conqueror of his ad- 
versaries. 

(Then) came the king bearing the name of Marasiiiha, who was so 
called because he was like a Mar (the god of love) to concubines, and 
Sinha (a lion) to enemies infuriated with intoxication like elephants 
in rut. The son of king Gonka, an asylum of truth, a lord of Lankd 
(Rdvana) in his commands, a beloved uncle of the lord of a circle ; 
possessing incomparable virtues ; a Ndrdyana in wealth and beauty. 

His son was Guvaladeva by name, an ocean of morality, the pre- 
eminent resort of the virtues of Kshatriyas, whose arm was embraced 
by Jaydngana (the goddess of victory), always a terror to bad kings. 

His younger brother the illustrious Bhojadeva, whose feet are 
encircled by the beautiful hair of princes who have surrendered 
to him, as lotuses by large black bees, skilful in initiating the rites of 
widowhood among the wives of the bravest of enemies. 

His brother, king Ballula, the god of love to beautiful women, 
who is beyond description, whose glory has made the whole of the 
earth and the sky white. 

The moon, seeing day and night her rays carried away by his day> 
bears up to this time, through shame, a stain in her heart, under the 
disguise of a mark. 

His younger brother the illustrious Gandardditya was long glorious 
in the world, whose sole attention being directed to destroying 
hideous darkness, consisting of a host of wicked kings (his) adver- 
saries ; 
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Who outvies his namesake (Aditya or the sun), possessing unob- 
structed splendour, always rising, having unlimited and divers horses 
with speed like that of the mind, brilliant day and night. 

King Gandar^ditya has risen,'' augmenting royal glory, the lord of 
Khechars (demigods), always annihilating darkness his enemies ; his 
hands like beautiful lotuses ; to whom a number of the learned bow 
down ; always rising ; whose manifest splendour is followed by the 
people; not devoted to selfishness ; king Gandaraditya, full of splen- 
dour, imparts daily undiminished profuse lustre to this earth all 
around. 

The illustrious Gandaraditya, who has acquired the five great titles 
the lord of a great circle, excellent sovereign of Tagarapur, kiug of the 
SiMhdra dynasty, born in the family of Jimdtavahana, having a golden 
eagle in his ensign, Maruvanka,* Ayyansing,* a terror to tributary 
hostile princes, a lion to elephants his enemies ; Idavardditya, * re- 
sembling Ndrdyana in beauty ; whose desires are accomplished on 
Saturdays ; who can cross over mountain fortresses ; a Vikramdditya in 
the Kali Yuga ; recipient of good graces from Mahalakshmi; resplen- 
dent with these and other epithets ; enjoying under one umbrella 
(under one rule) the district of Mirinj (IViirija) with Sapta Kholla 
and the Kohkana; punishing with justice the wicked, and protecting 
the obedient ; carrying on playfully a long victorious reign, with 
delight from the tales of happiness, in the village of Tirwad in the 
interior of Ednada; having on Tuesday the 10th of the bright half 
of Mdgha in the year Virodhi 1032, after the time of the Saka king, 
made gifts of daughters in marriage to sixteen Brdhmans of various 
gotras, and having on the occasions of the marriages (joining of 
hands of the bride and the bridegroom), formed separate main- 
tenances, each equal to three nivartanasf by the land-measuring 
rod of Kholla Shudi in the village of Gudaya, included in Kholla in 
Vankavana, along with Galagiittisajayapalli Pravishtaya, granted 
sixteen vrittis (maintenances), each accompanied by a house, after 
having fed one lakh of Brahmans at the Sacred Praydga, gave one 
(maintenance) to the superintendent of the dinner. In the year fol- 
lowing, in the Vikrit samvatsara, having performed the vow of 
Panchalangal on the auspicious day of a lunar eclipse on the full moon 
in the month of Yaisakha, gave two vrittis as a dakshina on that 

* Local Canarese words. 
t A measure. 
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account. (He) granted three nivartanas (of land), one to each, to 
three gods — Mahadova, Buddha, and Arhat — set up by him in the 
vicinity of a tank, Ganda Samudra, built by him in the village of 
Irukudi, Situated in the district of Mirinj. Gave four vrittis to 
Millika (hereditary village officer) of the village of Gddalaya. One 
for the god GiSdalesvara for everlasting lights, for continuing the 
fire in the fire-place, for supplying water from a cistern, and for the 
distribution of betelnut and leaves. Continued one nivartana which 
was well known before (as assigned) for the worship of the god 
Gddalesvnra. Preserved the h.M-nivartana which was celebrated 
before for the worship of Mahadcva, installed to the west of that village. 
In this manner, by gifts of various lands, he gave with a grant, by pouring 
water, the village, surrounded by rows of trees, (to be enjoyed) by sons 
and grandsons as long as the moon and stars endure. 

Its boundaries : — In the south-eastern direction in front of the hill the 
boundary of Panutarage Kholla ; to the west of which is Masyan prdkara, 
on the south side of Mayura varpa ; west of that, the course of a 
river having a small stream to its junction with the Chandanakdia ; 
southward from that a branchless trunk of acacia, to the west of which 
the bank of a tank is the boundary ; to its south, the yard of Agbdla ; 
to its south again Maniyavarpi. After that is the boundary of 
Panutarage Kholla, mentioned before. 

I raise my hands to the forehead to those kings on the earth, bom 
either in my family or in that of other kings, who, with a mind 
free from sin, shall protect this charity of mine. Good Rama 
again and again entreats all these future kings that they should from 
time to time preserve this bridge of charity which is common to all 
kings. 

Various kings, including Sagara, have enjoyed the earth, but the 
fruit is his whosesoever is the land. 

He who takes away the land given by himself or by others is born 
a worm in dung for sixty thousand years. 

He who wrongfully takes a cow, (gold equal in weight to) one 
rakti, or even a finger's breadth of land, is consigned to hell till the 
destruction of the world. 

This grant, composed by ^rf Ddmodhar, who has attained the limits 
of the ocean of logic, who has cut down the false praise of other 
disputants, is excellent. 

Apioja, who has acquired the knowledge of architecture; who is 
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conversant with the art of engraving, a mine of lotuses of inscriptions, 
wrote this grant. 

While the sun, moon, the sky and stars endure, may this grant 
of the illustrious SiUhiira he victorious ! * 

Remarks, 
The following genealogy of the Silah&ra dynasty can he traced from 
the inscription : — 

Jatip^a 

I 

Nayivarman 

I 

Chandraraja 
Jatiga II. 



I 



r 



I 



Uonkar&ja Gfivala 

Mdrasinha 

I 



I 

Kirttiraja 



I I I I 

Guvala II. Bhojadeva BalUla Gandar&diiya, 

Saka era 1032, 
A.D. 1110. 

The king Gandaraditya has given, hy the ahove grant, lands to 
Beveral Br^hmans and others. 

Gandaraditya is called Tagarpara varddhisvara {' the excellent and 
great lord of Tagara'). This epithet, it appears, is very commonly 
applied to the kings of the Silah^ra dynasty, from which I conclude 
that Tagara was the original capital of the kings of all the branches 
of this dynasty. 

The site of Tagara has not yet been correctly identified; but Lieut. 
Francis Wilford argued, on the authority of Greek writers, that this 
city is the same as the modern Daulatdbad (vide Asiatic Researches, 
vol. I., p. 369). 

Mr. Wilford's conjecture does not appear to me to hie sound. I 
have seen many inscriptions of the Yadava dynasty of Daulatdb^d, 
but have not yet met with the name of Tagara in any of them. 
The name for Daulat^b^d in these inscriptions is Devagiri, and this 
seems to have been the name of the place from a very remote period. 

If so, Tagara must be the ancient name of some other town. The 
places mentioned in the grants of the kings of the first branch of the 
SiUh^ra dynasty belong mostly to the Northern Kohkana. Their 
capital city, it is probable, would therefore be somewhere in that district. 
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The only ancient town close to this part of the country is Junnar, 
which is situated on the Ghdis. There is a road through the Ron- 
kana viA Nanighdt to this town. Those who may have travelled by 
this road could not but have remarked, from the number of tanks, 
halting-places, and old inscriptions met with all along, that there must 
have been great traffic on it in ancient times. 

As I have not myself consulted the Greek writers on the subject, 
I leave it for the decision of those who are better acquainted with 
these matters. But even from the authorities quoted by Mr. Wilford 
in his paper on Tagara I am led to identify it with Junnar. Mr. 
Wilford says, "Arrian informs us that Tagara was about ten days' 
journey to the eastward of another famous mart called Plithana or 
Pluthana." Plithana is the name of modem Paithana, and Junnar is 
situated at nearly this distance, but in a westerly direction from 
Paithana. If the discrepancy of the direction be left out of considera- 
tion, as it is probable the writer might have made a mistake about it, 
Tagara may be identified with Junnar. 

According to Arrian again, '' Tagara was the metropolis of a large 
district called Ariaka.'' This is equally applicable to Junnar, the 
situation of which is contiguous to the district of Ariaka, which is the 
same as the Konkana. In speaking of Tagara he says that the Greeks 
were prohibited from landing at Kalydna. This shows that there was a 
road from Kalydna to Tagara. The route via Ninighat mentioned above 
is very likely that very road. 

It is said "There were other harbours to the south of Kaly^a be- 
longing to the Bija of Tagara." This further proves the vicinity of 
Tagara to Kalydna, which is also the case with Junnar. 

From all this I think that Tagara is the same as Junnar. More- 
ever, Junnar is not the real and original name of the place. The 
word * Junnar' is composed of Junanaar ox Jirnanagara (* old town'). 
Such names are generally given, through ignorance of the proper old 
namp, to places which were once deserted but have been populated 
again : as, for instance, Jundgadh in K^thiav^d, the former name of 
which was Girindgara. The name may have been similarly given to 
the ancient town of Tagara. 

The Greek authors describe Tagara as having been a great com- 
mercial city, which can also be said of Junnar. Its importance in 
this respect is attested by the remains of various caves and inscriptions 
relating to grants made by companies of castes, and some by Yava nas 
(Greeks) ; and by ancient ruins in the suburbs of the town. 

VOL. XIII. 2 
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Gandardditya is said in the grant to have set up the idols of 6iva, 
Buddha, and Arhat, and assigned separate lands for defraying the 
expenses of their establishment. 

This shows that he had great religious tolerance; for the three 
systems of religion, represented by these three gods, have all along been 
rival ones. It also proves the existence of Buddhism, in the part of 
the country ruled by this king, about the beginning of the twelfth 
century of the Christian era. 

I will now try to trace the genealogy of the 6ildhara dynasty, as far 
as it can be ascertained from an examination of the sixteen different 
inscriptions which have come under my observation. It appears there 
were three different branches of the dynasty, all of which reigned in 
different places at nearly the same period. 

I have seen the following six inscriptions of the first branch : — 

(1) Dr. Biihler's Bhdndup inscriptions {Ind. Ant., Sept. 1876, 
p. 276). 

(2) General Camac's Thana inscription (^«. Res., vol. I., p. 357). 

\J^ f '^^^ inscriptions at the Kanhcri caves. 

(5) Ambarndth inscription. 

(6) Parel inscription. 

No, 1, Bhdndup inscription, — The translation of this inscription 
by Mr. Wathen appeared in the Jour. As. Soc, Beng., vol. IV., 
p. 109. Dr. Biihler has revised the translation after seeing the origi- 
nal plates. He gives the following genealogy of this branch : — 

1 Eapardi I. 



2 Pulasakti 

I 

3 Kapordi II., sur Darned Laghu 

4 Ghayuvanta 

I 



I 

5 Jhanjha 6 Qoggi 



7 Vaijadadeva 

I 

8 Aparlijita 



10 Ke8ide^^l 9 Vajjadadeva II. 

11 Chhittardja 
(daka 948) 
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No. 2, General Carnac^s Thdnd inscription. — Prom the facsimile 
of ODe of the plates as given in the Ab, Res,, 1 find the names 
of the kings in it correspond with those in the ahove genealogy 
up to Aparigita. There is a slight difference in the name of one king, 
vii. Ghajuvanta ; instead of which there is the name of Vappuvana. 
There being no facsimile of the other plates, I am not able to draw 
up a list of other kings. The translation furnishes the name of the 
donor as Arikesarideva, and the date of the grant Saka 939 (Pingala 
cycle). This king may be the same as Reside va in the Bhandup 
inscription. 

No8, 3 and 4, Kanheri insoriptions. — These have not yet been 
transcribed nor translated. Mr. West has given the facsimiles of 
them under Nos. 15 and 42 in the Jour. Bo, Br. R. Js. Soc, 
vol. VI. 

As these facsimiles cannot be read properly, I went myself to the 
caves, on 20th November 1876, to take a correct one; but the inscrip- 
tions being at a great height, and having no means to reach them, 
I could with difficulty take a transcript of the name of the king and the 
date, which are at the beginning of the inscription. 

The translation of this portion is as follows : — 

" No. 15. 

'* May it be propitious ! On the 2nd day of the dark half of Mar- 
gasirsha in the Praj^pati* year. After seven hundred and seventy-five 
years, in figures Samvat 775, of the Saka king had passed. During 
the victorious and happy reign of Amoghavarshadeva, the great 
sovereign, the great king of kings, the noble lord, meditating on the feet 
of the great sovereign, the chief of kings, the majestic lord, the 
illustrious Jagattunga. He presented the whole of the Koiikana, during 
the flourishing and victorious reign in it of Kapardi, who has gained 
the five great titles, a jewel among the great chiefs of districts, meditating 
on the feet of Pulasakti, the gem of the great chiefs of districts." 

" No. 42. 

" May it be propitious ! After seven hundred and ninety- lune, 
in figures 799, years of the Saka king had passed away, during 

•Tho Pntjiipati yoAr i8 derived by calculation from the Viknunaci-a, but then 
is no doubt that it belongs to tlio Saka onx. Tliuix* is a rtiniihir calculation in 
a coppcr-platc j^nt of Govindraja III. bilon^ini! to the Uaahtiakuta dyiiufcty. 
In thiB gi-aat the Saka is 730, and the cvlIc ycai i^ Vvayu. 
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the prosperous and victorious reign of the illustrious Amoghavarsha- 
deva, the great lord, the 9hief of great kings. (By him) was pre- 
sented the whole of the Koiikana, in the circle of which Kapardi, 
a jewel among the chiefs of districts, during his victorious and pros- 
perous reign." 

These two inscriptions show that Kapardi was the king of a small 
territory subject to the rule of Amoghavarshadeva. 

Amoghavarshadeva probably belonged to the R^shtrakdta race, 
and Kapardi is the same as Kapardi, and son of Pulasakti, sumamed 
Laghu, in the Bhdndup inscription II. 

The date of Kapardi in the Kanheri inscriptions is Saka 775. 
Assuming that each of the two kings (in Dr. Biihler's genealogy) 
who preceded him to have reigned for twenty years, the date of 
the first king in the genealogy can be fixed at Saka 735 (813 A.D.). 

No. 5, Ambamdth inscription. — I have presented a revised trans- 
lation and transcript of this inscription to the Society. It fur- 
nishes the name of king M^mvanir^ja, whom I conclude to be the 
next king after Chittar^ja of the Bhandup grant. His date is 
Saka 982. 

No. 6, theParel inscription.^-^The king mentioned in this inscription 
is Apardditya, who reigned about the Saka year 1109. I am rather 
doubtful as to what branch of the Silahdra dynasty he belonged to, 
but there are two things from which I am led to believe that he 
belonged to the same branch as the above. These are, Jirst, the 
country in which he ruled, — Salsette ; aod secondly ^ the resemblance in 
the style of writing of the grant. 

We have not yet been able to ascertain what kings reigned be- 
tween Mdmvdnirija and Aparaditya. To fill up this gap 'we must 
get some more inscriptions belonging to the kings of this dynasty. 

The inscription and grants of this branch arc found in the Northern 
Kohkana, from which it may be presumed that that was the situation of 
the kingdom. 

The genealogy of this branch, as derived from the foregoing in- 
scriptions, is as follows : — 
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Kapardi (Saka 735) A.D. 813 

I 
Pulasakti 

Kapardi Laghu (younger) (Saka 775-99) A.D. 853 to 877 

Ghajnvana 

or 
Vappavana 



I I 

Jhanjha Goggi 



I 

Vajjadadeva I. 
Aparijita 



Kesideva Vajjadadeva I. 

or I 

Arikesideva Chhittar&ja (i^aka 948) 

(Saka 939) A.D. 1017 A.D. 1026 

• M&mv&nir&ja 



Apar&ditya 
(Saka 1109), A.D. 1187 

Second branch of the Siidhdra dynasty, — I have seen only one 
inscription of this branch. It is a copper-plate grant found at 
Khirep4tan, and was described by Mr. Bal Gangadhar S&tri in 
Jour, Bo, Br. R, As, Soc, toI. I. It supplies the following gene- 
alogy : — 

Jhalla Phulla 

I 
Dharma 

I 

Diyapa Baja 

Avasara 
Aditya Varma 
Avasara II. 

I 

XndraBija 

I 
Bhima 

Avasara III. 

Rahu (5aka 930) 
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It appears from the grant that these kings were subject at first to 
the princes of the R^htrakiita dynasty, and after the overthrow of 
their supremacy to those of the Chalukya race. 

The first king in the above genealogy was a great favourite of 
Erishnardja, who was very likely the second king of the Rashfcrakijta 
dynasty alluded to in the Kharep^tan grant. There are no means 
to ascertain the exact time of Krishnaruja. But assuming the collec 
tive period of the reigns of the kings in the said genealogy to have 
extended over two hundred years, the first king would appear to have 
flourished in the 6aka year 730 (A.D. 808). 

This year nearly corresponds to that of the first king of the first 
branch (Kapardi). 

In the absence of any satisfactory proof, and from the fact of the 
copper-plate being found at Khdrepatan, I think that the seat of go- 
vernment of these princes must have been in the Southern Konkana. 

Third branch of the Bildh/ira dynasty, — I have seen eleven inscrip- 
tions of this branch : — 

(1) Grant of Land in the Concan, Trans, Bo, Lit, Soc, vol. III. 

(2) Wathen's copper-plate, Jour. B, As, Soc, vol. IV. 

(3-11) Kolh4pur inscriptions — Bombay Government Selections, 
No. VIII., New Series. 

The first inscription furnishes an exhaustive genealogy, which is as 
follows : — 



1 Jatiga 

I 

2 Nayimma 

I 

3 Chaudraraja 

I 

4 Jatif^ 



5 Gonkala 



I I I 

6 Guvala 7 Kirttirdja 8 Cliundraditya 



9 Marsiiilia 

_j 

1 \ \ 

10 Ciuvala 11 Bhojadova 12 Ballala 13 Garidarndiiya 



1 1 Vijay;irkadeva 

I 

15 BIu>ja<luva 
(«aka 1113), AfMl'Jl 
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The second inscription relates to a grant giren by Marsinha, who 
is the ninth king in the above genealogy. The date of this king, as 
given in the grant, is Saka 980 (A.D. 1058). 

Kolhdpur inscriptions. — Mr. Graham has given a substantial trans- 
lation and facsimile of these inscriptions in his Statistical Report of 
Kolhdpur, Nos. 1 , 2, 3 relate to grants given by Gandaraditya in 
the ^aka years 1032, 1040, and 1058. This Gandaraditya is 
the thirteenth king in the above genealogy. The first date, 1032, 
corresponds with the date of the grant which is the subject of this 
paper. 

No. 4 furnishes the following genealogy : — 

Jatiga 



III I 

2 Qonkala 3 G6vala 4 Kirttir6ja 5 Chandraditya 



6 Marsiiiha 

I ^ 

1 \ \ I 



7 Gfivala 8 Granp:a<lova 1) Hallaladova 10 Bhojarlcva 11 Gandardditya 

12 Vijaydditya, 
^aka 10G5 

Sildh:ira is said to be the son of Gandardditya in the translation, 
which is evidently a mistake, as Silahura is the name of a dynasty. The 
real name of the son of Gandaraditya is Vijayaditya, and it is so given 
in the facsimile. This inscription also presents an additional name, 
viz. Gangadeva, which is wanting in the genealogy of the first in- 
scription. 

No. 5. — ^The following genealogy is traced from this inscription : — 

Jatiga 



I 
Qonkala Gurala 

Marsinha 

Gandaridityn 



Vijayiditya, Saka 1073 

The name of Jatiga is very indistinct in the facsimile. Hence, 
I suppose, he is called Govantish in the translation. The name of 
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Gandardditya is not in the fncsimile, but is given in the tranfllatioi ; 
while that of Vijaydditya is altogether omitted from the translatioiu 

Nos. 0, 7, and 8 relate to grants made by Bhojadeva, the 
successor of Vijaydditya. The dates in these inscriptions are 
ively Saka 1101, 1109, and 1112. 

The following is a complete genealogy of the kings of the 
branch, as furnished by the above-named inscriptions : — 

1. Jatiga I. 

2. Nayivarman or Nayimma 

I 

3. Cbxuidrar&ja 

4 Jatiga IL 

^1 

I i I j 

5 Gonka or Gonkala G Guvala 1. 7 Kirttir4ja 8 Chandrdditya 

9 Marsii'iha, Saka 980 

I 

I 



lOGavalall. 11 Gangadcva 12Bhojadeva 13 Balldladeva 14 GandaHulitjs 

Saka 1032, 1040, A lOW 

15 VijayArka )^aka 

or Jl065 A 

Vijay&ditya. )l073 • 

16 Bhojadova II., f^aka 1011, 
1109, 1112, 1113 

The capital of the king of this branch was very likely Panhalgadh^ 
near Kolhapur. 

The date of the last king of this branch is Saka 1113. The year 
of commencement of it can be made out from the date of the ninth 
king, Marsiiiha, which is Saka 980 as derived from Wathen'a 
copper-plate. Four kings, including the father and the uncle of 
Marsinha, reigned before him. The joint period of their reigns can at 
best be taken as sixty years. Prior to these there were four princes, the 
term of whose reign might have comprised about eighty years ; so then 
if we deduct 140 from 980 we get 840, which is the probable date of 
the first king. 

The Vijayarkadeva of this branch is described on Dr. Taylor's 
copper-plate as having re-established the sovereignty of the dethroned 
kings of the province of Sthanaka (Thana) and Goa. This shows 
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that he restored the lost power of the two branches of his dynasty, 
viz. the first at Thani, and the second at Goa. 

There has not been any trace as to what king of the first branch, 
which ruled over Thand, was reigning at that place in the time of 
Vijaydrkadeva (^aka 1073). But a few years later we find the name 
of Aparaditya, of the first branch, who reigned at the same period 
with Bhojadeva II., the son of Vijayarkadeva. The gap between 
Mamv^niraja and Apariiditya in the genealogy of the first branch 
may be accounted for by the destruction of the sovereign power above 
alluded to. 



VOL. XIII. 



J8 



Akt. II. — Clti'lsUaHtfif In fhr, Vcrsiaji (Inniinions^'rota Usbefjinning 
till the /(ill nj' t /in Sitsdjt tail fli/n<i.sf^. Hy K. Rehatsek. 



The Cliakhcan diocese — Seleucia the capital of which was the 
first episcopal seat occupied hy Maris, whom Thaddtcus or Addfeus, 
one of the seventy- two (Uscii)le!j, had sent there — comprised at 
first a small extent of territory, and dependc<l for some time upon the 
patriarch of Antioch ; afterwards, however, it became not only indepen- 
dent, but so enlarged that it embraced, besides all the countries formerly 
under the sway of Persia, from Mesopotamia to the extreme boundaries 
of Turkestan, also China and India. ^ 



^ A very oM (looumont on tho early prop.i^ati'Hi of Christianity occura in 
A. P. do Lai^rde'ft Rv'i'jnifr Juris t>ch's{aMtiri Atiti'iuissiniT, Vienna?, 1856, 
but it is h(;re insortoil from tlie AtKunt S'/n'/ic IhrmncutH relative to the earliest 
Kstahlishmiut nf Christ in, n'tij, by tho U.-v. W. (^iiroton, D.D., &c., London, 18G4, 
pp. 33-34, and headtfd " Th.' Doctrint^ of tho Apo.^tlcA": — 

•' And by th-j nan<l of Pri^'.sthoo<l, which the Apostles themselves had received 
from tho Ix)nl, their (ros])ol was sproad abroad in th<' four quartera of tho world 
raiiidlv. And whilo thrv vi^itod ono another thov iiiinistired to «ieh other. 

*'Jonisalom ro<:c*ivc<l tho IlMiid of rrii'stlioofl, and all tho countrx* of Pales- 
tine, and tho parts of th»^ Sam.ii it ins \v.\A tho Philistines, and the country of the 
Arabians, and of Plia'nioia, and th" j»'«>plo of C'as.\roa, from James, who was 
Kuler and (iuido in tho Churcli of tho Apor^t!"A whidi had been built in Sion. 

*' Th<? crn-at AUxandria, and Thobri^,and tlio wlude of Inner Egypt, and all 
the count. y of Pcdu.^iiun, and rvrn to tlio b<>rd<is of tlie Indians, received tho 
Ai)ostlos* Hand of Pri'slliood fifjin Mark tho Kvanirrlist, who was Ruler and 
(iuide thoro in th<' churoh whioli h«- had built tli- ic, and ministered. 

, " India, an<l all it^ i»wn cuuntiios, aul thoh'- b'jrdorinsr on it, even to the 
^^|uthor sia, d'^o- ivod th«» Apoxtl-.s" Hand of Prio.-thocd irom Judas Thomas, who 
* 'was Cruidc anil KuK r in tho o]iur«h which ho built thrr •, and mini>itered there. 

** Antioj'h, and Syria, and Cilioia, and Ualatia, « vi-n to Pontus, received the 

Apohtles* Hand of Priesthood from Simon Ciphas, who himself laid the founda- 

m\\ tion of thf clmr''h thcn^, and was Tricat, and niinistcrt.d thore up to the Umo 

^^^* wlmn ho went up from tht;nro to K<imo, en accaml ol Simon the Sorcerer, who 

.J' w.ifl <h'<'riving tin* jiooplc of Konic hy his '«nicoiios. 

ir^ ** 'riu' • it\ •'! Kniur, an«l all Italy, .ml Spam, and Britain, and (raul, topf»'ther 

|p4%* with the oth«r I. Tiiainiii'^ rounriits wliiih Imid'Tod on thcui, receivtfd the 

* Ajvosth.a' Hand ol Priesthood Irom Simon CVph.i'. who went up to Antioch, and 
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The toparch Abgar,* a contemporary of Christ and a tributary of 
the Uoinans,^fouiuled the city of Kdessa, in the part of Mesopotamia 
called Osroene, and separated from it by the emperor Trajan. This 
place Abgar fortified, as he probably intended to revolt from the 
Romans on account of his close relations with Persia, whither he 

hfc.ime Kuler and Guide tlioro in the clmrch which ho built there, and in its 
♦'nvirons. 

" Ephosusand Thesdalonica, and all Ai?ia, and all the country of the Corinthians, 
and of all Achaia and iU environs, rtceived the Apostles' Hand of Priesthood 
from John the Evangelist, who had leaned upon the bosom of the Lord, who 
built a church there, and was I'licst and niiuisterod there in his office of 
Guide there, 

'* Nica'a, and NiconK'dia, and all the country of Bitliynia and of Gotliia, and of 
the rej^ions round about it, received the Apostles' Hand of Priesthood from 
Andrew, tlu' Itrotlur ol Simon C'(•pha^', who was Guide and Euler in the church 
which he built there, and was Priest and ministered there. 

*^ IJyzantium, and tho country of Thrace, and its environs, oven to the great 
river, the border which .separates between Barbarians, received tho Apostles* 
Hand of Priesthood from Luke the Apostle, who built a church there, and 
ministered there in his office of Kuler and Guide there. 

'* Edossa and all its environs which wore on all sides of it, and Soba [ the same 
with Xisibis, Diss. de. iSt/ris Nest., liihl. Or, Ash.^ tom. III., pt. ii.,p. dcclxviii.], 
and Arabia, and all the north, and the regions round about it, and tho south, 
and all the places of the borders of Mesopotamia, received tho Apostles' Hand 
of Priesthood from Addanis the Apostle, one of the seventy-two Apostles, who 
t^iught there and built a church there, and was Priest and ministered there in 
his office of Guide there. 

** Tho whole of Persia, of the Assyrians and Armenians and Medians, and of the 

<*nuntrie3 round about Babylon, tho Huzites and tho Gela», even to tho borders 

of the Indians, and even the countay of Gog and Magog, and again all the 

countries from all sides, received the Ai>ostles' Hand of Priet^thood from Aggaeus, 

a maker of golden chains, tho disciple of Adda^us the Apostle. 

*' But the rest of the other followers of tho Apostles went to the distant coun- 
tries of tho Barbarians, and taught from place to place, and passed on, and there 
they ministered with their preaching ; then; also was their departure out of 
this world, while their disciples after them continued to go, up to the present day. 
And there was no change or addition made by them to what they preached. 

** But Luko the Evangelist had this diligence, and wrote tho Triumphs of the 
Acts of the Apo.-tles, and the Ordinances and Laws of the ministry of their 
I*riesthood, and whither each one of them went. By this diligence, therefore, 
Luke wrote these things, and more than these, and he placed them in the 
hands of Pri.^eus and Aquilas, his disciples ; and they accompanied him even 
up to the day of his tleath ; like as Timothy and Erastus, of Lystra and Menaus^ 
the (ii-st disciples of the Apostles, a<;eoiupained Paul until ho went up to the cit|fe| 
of Home, because ht^ had withstood the orator Tertullus. And Nero Hhe Em- 
peror slew him with the sword, and Simon Cephas, in tho city of Rome." 

• Abgar 6eeni.> to have been a title common to all the toparchs of Edessa : 
Ancient Si/riac Ihcuments, Cureton, Notc.t, p. 140. He is always called king by 
Syriac writers, but As>emani, Jiib/. Or. Clementino Vaticana, i. 261, says : 
** Ahfjnr hoc pia-noinine omnes Toparcha? Edesscni appellabantur, non secus ac 
Imperatores liomani Casares.'' 

' MofCft of Chorene, bk. ii., ch. xx vi., Ancient Syriac Documents^ edited by W. 
Cureton, D.D., &c., London, 1801. Moses of Chorene wrote about A.D. 4404 
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had, according to the accusations of his enemies, such as Pilate, 
Herod the tetrarch, Lysanias and Philippus, undertaken a journey 
to apply for troops. Abgar tried to excuse himself, but was not 
believed ; therefore he sent two of his principal officers to Marinus, 
who was then the governor of PhcEuicia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. The 
deputies found the Roman governor in Eleutheropolis, and were received 
by him with friendship and distinction. They were sent back with 
the following reply to Abgar : — " Fear nothing on that account from 
the emperor, provided thou takest great care to pay the tribute 
wholly." On their return journey the Armenian deputies, attracted 
by the rumour of the miracles of Christ, went to Jerusalem, and 
having become eye-witnesses of them reported what they had seen. 

Then Abgar, who had since his return from Persia been afflicted with 
acute rheumatic pains all over his body, despatched the following 
letter to Christ* : — 

** Abgar Uchama, ° Chief of the country, to Jesus, the good Deliverer 
who has appeared in the country of Jerusalem, Peace ! I have heard 
about thee, and about the cures which are wrought by thy hands, without 
medicines and herbs ; for, as it is reported, thou makest the blind to 
see, and the lame to walk ; and thou cleansest the lepers, and thou 
castest out unclean spirits and devils, and thou healest those who are 
tormented with lingering diseases, and thou raisest the dead. And 
when I heard these things about thee I settled in mv mind one of 
two things, — either that thou art God, who, being come down from 
heaven, doest these things, or that thou art the Son of God and doest 
these things. On this account, therefore, I have written to request of 
thee that thou wouldst trouble thyself to come to me, and cure this 
disease which I have : for I have also heard that the Jews murmur 
against thee, and wish to do thee harm. But I have a city, small and 
beautiful, which is enough for two." 

Copy of those things which were written from Jesus by the hand 
of Hauanias the Tabularius, to Abgar, the Chief of the country : — 

* This letter is here given, with the reply to it, from the Ancient Si/riac Docu^ 
m>>nUy edited by Cureton ; it is translated from the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius. Le Vaillant's French translation is from Moses of Chorene ; both give 
the same meaning. Dr. Cureton says in his Notes, p. 1.35, that the practice of keep- 
ing the above letter as a phylactery prevailed in Kngland till the hist century, 
and he has a recollection of having seen the t^aiue thing in cottages in Shropshire. 

* Abgar Uchama, i,e, the black, was the 15th toparch : Chronicon Edessenum, 
Bibl Or, Ass,, I. 420. 
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" Blessed is he that belie veth in me, not having seen me. For it 
is written concerning me that those who see me will not believe 
in me, and those who have not seen me they will believe and be saved. 
But touching what thou hast written to me, that I should come to 
thee, it is meet that I should fulfil here everything for the sake of 
which I have been sent : and after I have fulfilled it, then I shall be 
taken up to him that sent me ; and when I have been taken up, I 
will send to thee one of my disciples that he may heal thy disease, and 
give salvation to thee and to those who are with thee."" 

The disciple promised to be sent was despatched after the ascension 
of Christ by Thomas, one of the twelve, to cure Abgar and to preach the 
Gospel. He was Thaddceus, one of the seventy or seventy-two disci- 
ples, whose fame spread soon after his arrival in Edessa, so that Abgar 
called him to his presence. When Thaddseus entered, Abgar per- 
ceived something wonderful in his countenance, got up from the 
throne, and prostrating himself said, " Art thou really a disciple of 
the ever blessed Jesus? Art thou he whom he promised to send 
me, and canst thou cure my maladies ?" Thaddseus replied, " Yes, 
if thou belie vest in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the wishes of thy 
heart will be heard." ** I have believed in Jesus," said Abgar, " I 
have beheved in his Father ; and therefore I intended to march at the 
head of my troops to exterminate the Jews who have crucified Jesus, 
had I not been impeded by the power of the Romans." 

From that time Thaddseus began to preach to the toparch and the 
inhabitants of the city ; he cured not only Abgar, but all the sick and 
infirm people, so that Abgar was baptized (A.D. 31'), and the whole 
city with him. The temples of the false gods were shut up, and the 
statues of idols placed on altars or columns were concealed by 
veiling them with reeds. Abgar compelled no one by force to em- 
brace the religion, but the number of believers increased day by day. 

After his conversion Abgar wrote to the emperor Tiberius inform- 
ing him of the Crucifixion of Jesus, and desiring him to issne orders 
that Christ should throughout the whole world be adored as the 
true God. The reply of the emperor was as follows : — 



• Concerning this reply the opinion of Assemani (JPiW. Or., I. p. 654) is as 
follows : — '* Christiis Dominus non alia ratione eius EpistoloB auctor dici debet 
quam sermonum evargeliconim, quoa proprio qiiidem ore protulit. Uteris tamen 
nequaquam ipse mandaTit." 

^ Bihl. Or. Ats.f I. p. 369. AlmAnci^t Syriac DoeumeniSj Cnreton, Notes, p. 147. 
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" Tiberius, Emperor of the Romans, to Abgar, King of the Ar- 
menians, Salutation. Thy gracious letter has been read to me, and 
I desire thanks to be offered to thee for it on my part. Although 
we have already heard these facts narrated by several persons, 
Pilate has officially informed me of the miracles of Jesus. He has 
certified to us that Jesus has after his resurrection been by several 
persons acknowledged to be God. Therefore I was also desirous to 
do what thou proposest ; but, as it is customary among the Romans 
not to admit a god by order of the sovereign alone, before the admis- 
sion has been discussed and examined in full senate, I was obliged 
to propose the whole to the Senate, but it was rejected with disdain, — 
no doubt because the question had not been first examined by the 
Senate ; but we have issued orders that all who choose may receive 
Jesus among the gods. We have threatened with death every one 
who might speak evil of Christians. As to the Jewish nation, which 
has dared to crucify Jesus, who, as I am informed, far from deserv- 
ing the cross and death, was worthy of the honour and of the 
adoration of men, I shall, when I am disengaged from the war 
against Spain, which has revolted, examine the affair, and deal with 
the Jews as they deserve."* 

The progress made by Christianity under Abgar was attempted to 
be checked by his son who succeeded him, who hated the religion and 
atrociously persecuted its adherents, but came to a miserable end. 
Sanadrug, the next king, and sou ofAbgar's sister, was of the same 
disposition, and the Armenians narrate that during his reign the 
apostles Bartholomew and Thaddaeus were slain." With this state- 
ment also Moses of Chorene^^ agrees, but asserts that after the 
demise of Abgar the kingdom of Armenia was divided into two 
parts, — Anamun, the son of Abgar, reigning in Edessa, and Sanadrug, 
the just-mentioned nephew of Abgar, in Armenia. Sanadrug aposta- 
tized from fear of the Armenian satraps ; whilst Anamun reopened 
the temples of the idols, became a pagan, and had the legs of St. 
Addaeus cut off, who immediately expired. St. Bartholomew suffered 
martyrdom in the town of Arepon, and Simon in Persia. Sanadrug, 
whom Flavins Josephus, in his Antiquities of the Jews, calls Izates, 
being desirous of becoming the sovereign of .the whole of Armenia, 

^ iSIoses of Chorenc, xxxiii. 
' Chronicon Edesaenum^ BihL Or. Axs., I, 421. 
10 Ch. xxxiii. 
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besieged Edessa, which the inhabitants surrendered, with the treasures 
of Abgar, on condition of being left unmolested in their profession 
of the Christian religion ; but he failed to keep his promise, and also 
slew all the male offspring of Abgar, sparing only his daughters, 
whom he exiled to the district of Ilashdiank. Helena, the wife of 
Abgar, being unwilling to dwell in the midst of idolaters, went to 
Jerusalem during the reign of the emperor Claudius, and there 
distributed an enormous quantity of corn, which she had bought with 
all her treasures in Egypt to feed the poor, when a famine raged in 
Jerusalem, as Josephus also testities, who, however, likewise asserts 
that she ** embraced Jewish customs."" 

Thaddaeus on leaving Edessa is said to have preached chiefly at 
Arbela, which was the capital of Adiabene, at Nisibis, Beth- 
Garma, and Mosul, whilst his chief coadjutor Maris did so in 
Babylon, in the adjoining provinces of Persia beyond the Tigris, 
dwelling, however, chiefly in Seleucia and Ctesiphon,^' the capital of 
Persia, where he converted many to the faith, and built several 
churches, in one of which he was buried. Achis, the other assistant 
of Thaddseus, went to the south, taught in the province of Ahv^z 
(called Susiana by the Greeks, but at present Khuzistdn), and returning 
to Edessa died there. Afterwards the number of Christians was 
considerably increased by the prisoners whom the Persians captured 
in their wars with the Romans, and who being dispersed in various 
districts of Persia propagated their religion in them. In times of 
war the government always suspected the Christians of sympathiz- 
ing with their Roman co-religionists, and not seldom persecuted them 
on that account ; whilst the Romans were in their turn apprehensive 
that Persian Christians coming among them did so as spies. One 
example of this estrangement between the Persian and the Roman 
Christians occurred very early, namely, when the successors of Maris 
in Seleucia were under the necessity of coming up to Antioch for 
ordination, which custom could not be kept up, because Demetrius, 
the patriarch of that city, had, after ordaining Ahad-Abovia, i.e. 
Jabachue, who wivs the sixth or eighth Catholicus of Seleucia, on 
that account been denounced to the Roman governor of Syria as 
a traitor to the republic and a tViciul to the Persians. Ahad-Abovia 
indeed saved himself by flight to Jerusalem, but his companion 



** Afitu/. of tht Jeus, bk. \x., ( h. i. 1. 

'• I'sjually called T/k two citu^, i^J^^'^l Al-Mitdnyn. 
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Kam-Jesus, with his host, who was also a priest, was crucified in 
front of the Church of the Apostles ; wherefore the patriarchs of 
Antioch, dreading further repetitions of similar calamities, henceforth 
allowed the Persian bishop of Seleucia to be ordained among his 
own people, and so become the vicegerent of the patriarch of Antioch 
in the more remote East likewise. For this reason the bishop of Seleucia 
wassurnamed Catholicus (Ka^oXiKoj), whereby they intended to designate 
a procurator-general.^* 

Christianity flourished in Edessa side by side with paganism^ the 

13 Oriens Christianm of Lo Quien, II. p. 1079, — The synodic letter despaiclied 
on the above occasion from the Occidental to the Oriental patriarchs, proceeds 
after the preamble as follows i^-*' Accordingly we, the pastors, admonished by the 
persecution we suffer, recall to our minds the words of the scripture which Bays^ 
There will be no measure to tribulation, chiefly to us who are Christians ; so 
that at the same time the innocent blood of two Fathers was shed, "which has 
shocked the whole earth, and has filled with mourning the Occidental as well as 
the Oriental Church. After these two Fathers, the one being of the West and the 
other of the East, had perished, — both were, namely, hanged at the gate of the 
Church of the Apostles in Antioch, — it is considered proper by our brothers and by 
ourselves, lest our Christian brothers living in the East should remain orphans, 
that whenever the great Metropolitan who holds in Seleucia, the royal city of the 
Arsacides, the government of the whole East, dies, no Metropolitan is to come up 
to Antioch in order to receive his ordination, according to the ancient custom, lest 
hereafter the innocent blood of prelates should be shed, on account of discord and 
hatred among kings, as has happened in this our age ; we have, namely, beheld a 
sad and lamentabls spectacle, namely, two Fathers hanging naked on two crosses; 
wherefore a tempest of persecution arose simultaneously both in the East and in 
the West/' Afterwards instructions are given how the Catholicus or Patriarch 
is to be elected, he being in all things the father and ordinator of the metro- 
politans as well as of the bishops, who are, however, not to give judgment against 
him, this judicial function being reserved for his equals, t. e, the other three 
patriarchs, the whole number of whom, governing the entire Christian world, 
amounted at that time to four only. "But," says the document, ** if it ever should 
happen that the government [of the Persians] is at peace with us, the govern- 
ment itself is to give judgment, and the case of the patriarch is to be decided by 
the mandate of the king." When the Christian sects became esti-anged from each 
other, it was asserted by some that this letter had been fabricated by the Nesto- 
rians, who are said to have made use of it as a privilegium to justify their defec- 
tion from the Catholic Church and from the patriarch of Antioch ; Assemani 
himself believed that it had been concocted by the Nestorian patriarch Josephus, 
who had A.D. 652, been appointed by Nushirvan, and who died A.D. 6§6. (BilfL 
Or. Ass, III., pt. I., p. 6b.) The Ncstorians believe that their doctrines are 
the most ancient, and have never changed since the times of the Apostles, and 
that therefore they are the most orthodox of all Christian sects. Nestorius, as 
will be mentioned further on, was a contemporary of his greatest antagonist, 
Cyrillus, after whom another sect was named, but he lived ninety years before 
Jacobus, and therefore the Nestorian sect is also in this respect older than 
that of the Jacobites. Nostorius and C3rrillu8 anathematized each other, 
but the former spontaneously abdicated and went into exile, whilst the latter 
retained the patriarchal sent, with his doctrine, by the aid of the Empress, the 
wife of Thoodosius. When the doctrines of Nestorius reached the East the 
Christians there found them to be entirely the same with those handed down to 
and foJlowed by them from the times of the Apostles. 
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adherents of which always took opportunity to persecute its professors 
when the government happened to favour paganism. Thus, for in- 
stance, in the fifteenth year of the emperor Trajan, which corresponds 
to A.D. 112, Barsamya, the hishop of the Cliristians, converted and 
baptized Sharbil, who had been the high-priest of the idols, and 
was accused to Lysanias the judge. Lysanias sent by night for 
Sharbil, had, him taken from the church, and said, **Let nails be 
driven in between the eyes of the rebel, and let him go to that world 
which he is looking for, '' and the executioners did so.** Barsamya 
was accused to the judge in the following terms :— " We give inform- 
ation before your lordship respecting Barsamya, the Guide of the 
Christians, that he went up to Sharbil the high-priest, as he was 
standing and ministering before the gods, who are to be honoured, 
and sent and called him secretly ; and he sjioke to him out of the 
books which he reads in the church of their place of assembly, and 
he repeated to him the faith of the Christians, and said to him, 
* It is not right for thee to worship many gods, but rather one God 
only, and his Son Jesus ('hrist,' until he converted and made him 
renounce the gods which he had formerly worshipped ; and by the 
means of Sharbil himself many have also been converted and are gone 
down to the church, and to this day they confess Christ. Avida 
also, and Xebo, and Barcalba, and llassai, honourable and chief 
persons of the city, have yielded to Sharbil in this ; we therefore, as 
being the Sharirs of the city, make this known before your lordship, 
in order that we may not subject ourselves to punishment as offenders, 
because we had not made known before your lordship what things had 
been spoken in secret to Sharbil by Barsamya the Guide of the 
Church. Now, therefore, your lordship knoweth what is right to 
command respecting this same thing.'* Aft^r this accusation legal 
proceedings were instituted by the judge, who examined witnesses, 
and the prisoner Barsamya having been scourged was condemned to " be 
hanged up and torn by combs." At that moment, however, a letter 
arrived, which Dr Cureton considers to be probably the most authentic 
copy of the edict of Trajan respecting the stopping of the persecution 
of the Christians.*^ The text of the edict is this :—** Since our 
Majesty gave orders that there should be a persecution of the Chris- 
tians, we have heard and learned from our Sharirs which we have 

** Ancient Syriac Documents y pp. 41 et seq. 
»* Soici to Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 186. 
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in the countries of the dominion of our Majesty that the people of 
the Christians are men who avoid murder, and sorcery, and adultery, 
and theft, and bribery, and fraud, and those things for which even 
the laws of our Majesty require punishment from such as do them : 
therefore, by the justice of our Rectitude, we haye given command 
that on account of these things the persecution of the sword should 
cease for them, and that there should be rest and quietness in all our 
dominions, they continuing to minister according to their custom, 
and that no man should hinder them. But it is not that we show 
affection towards them, but towards their laws, which agree with 
the laws of our Majesty ; aud if any man hinder them after this 
our decree, that sword which is ordered by us to pass upon those 
who neglect our decree, the same have we ordered to pass upon 
those who slight this decree of our Clemency."^* After the reading 
of this decree the city of Edessa rejoiced ; the judge immediately 
released Barsamya, and the people received him with exceeding honour, 
repeating psalms before him according to their custom, thronged upon 
him, saluted him, and called him the Persecuted Confessor, friend 
of Sharbil the martyr. Christianity gradually radiated further from 
Edessa into Persia, but the whole of Armenia was christianized only 
under Persian vassalage in the beginning of the fourth century. The 
growth of the religion was also promoted by the blood of martyrs 
who died for it, as will appear further on. 

The emperor Trajan died five years after the events just described, 
namely, in the beginning of August A.D. 117 ; they appear to have 
taken place during the reign of Maanes the son of Ajazeta, who was 
the 22nd Abgar or toparch of Edessa, and successor of Parnataspatcs 
or Parthamaspates. This Abgar, being equally afraid of the Par- 
thians and the Romans, was unwilling to meet Trajan when he was 
in Antioch, but sent him legates with presents ; so that Trajan saw 
the Abgar for the first time when he himself came to Edessa, where 
he was received with many honours and feasted in a banquet, during 
which the Abgar caused his own son to perform a dance for the 
amusement of the emperor.^' Also Pagius shows that Trajan marched 
A.D. 112 to the East, to wage war against the Armenians and Par- 
thians, and during the same year received the presents of the 
Abgar in Antioch; the war having lasted through A.D. 113 and 114, 

*" Ancient Syriac Documents , pp. 63-70. 
»7 Bihl. Or ilw., II. p. 422. 
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Trajan came to Edessa A.D. 115, where he saw the Abgar for the 
first time, after having conquered the whole of Armenia. When, 
however, Trajan marched against the Parthians, this same Abgar sided 
with them, wherefore Lucius, a general of Trajan, occupied Edessa 
and slew very many Christians. In 116, when after the capture of 
Nisibis the fleeing Parthians crossed the Tigris, and the Romans 
had conquered the whole of Adiabene, they marched to Babylon. 
After sacking Ctesiphon, Trajan assumed the title of Parthicus, and 
installed Parthamaspates, on whose head he placed a diadem, as the 
king of the Parthians ; but, being detested by his subjects, the latter 
was deposed as soon as they were informed that Trajan had, on his 
journey to Italy, expired at the town of Selinus, in Cilicia, and they 
reinstalled their former king, Chosroes." 

After Chosroes had again begun to reign he restored tranquillity also 
to the churches, which were governed during twenty-one years by 
Jacobus the archbishop of Seleucia, where he also died and was buried, 
A. D. 1.39. Jacobus was the son of his predecessor Abraham, and was like 
him raised simultaneously through all the orders of priesthood : which 
circumstance is, however, contested by Asseraani, on the plea that 
A'mru had invented it only in order to cloak the practice observed 
by his own sect, as it is contrary to all the sacred canons. Jacobus 
was succeeded by his own son Ahad-Abovia,*' who governed the 
church during fifteen years, but after his demise the seat remained vacant 
three or more years. It has already been mentioned above that after his 
time the Catholicus of Persia was no longer ordained in Antioch, and 
the manner of doing so was as follows : — The bishop of Cascara 
proceeded to Seleucia, to take temporary charge of the widowed church, 
as soon as the Catholicus of Persia died, and invited by letter six or 
eight metropolitans to'proceed to a new election. These prepared 
themselves by fasting and prayer in the church Dir Elkam, with the 
other clergy and the chief men of the laity. This assembly proposed 
certain candidates, whose number being finally reduced to three, their 
names were written on three papers, a fourth being inserted with 
the name of Christ as the chief pastor. These four slips of paper 
being folded into balls were placed under the altar, on which the 

*•"» Bil/l. Or. jiss. , torn. III., pt. ll., pp. xl., xli. 

* • A'mm says that this is a Syriac word moaning " brother of his father," 
because he resembled him very much : — Sj^T"^ -^ 4/* • -^** (***' J^ 3 
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sacred liturgy was celebrated. Then a little boy was made to puli 
out one ball ; if it contained the name of a candidate he was pro- 
claimed Catholicus, but if the name of Christ appeared on the paper 
none of the three were considered worthy, and the same i>rocess was 
gone over with three other candidates, and repeated until one was 
elected. 

There aj)pears to be some uncertainty about the period of the 
incumbency of Shaculfa, whom A'mru brings down to the reign of 
Shapur I.,^^ which would make an interval of more than 70 years 
between him and his predecessor Ahad-Abovia. Assemani, who spells 
the name of Shaculfa in the Italian fashion, * Sciachlupha,' states that 
he became Catholicus A.D. 162 and died A.D. 182. Ifwedonot 
consider Shaculfa as the immediate successor of Ahad-Abovia, but the 
predecessor of Papas, which is just as probable, A'mru, who makes 
Schaculfa die in the fourth year of ShApdr the son of Ardashir, cannot 
be much at fault, because Papas presided over the church of Seleucia 
from A.D. 247 till 326. Assemani also calls Abgar the son of the 
above-mentioned Maanes, the 29th toparch, and states that he reigned 
from A.D. 200 till 217, and that he was an adherent of the Christian 
religion. ^^ 

In the beginning of the third century of our era, a revolution 
took place in Persia, in consequence of which the Sasanians came 
into power, and with them enmity towards the Armenians, whose 
kings were of the same race with those dethroned in Persia. Chos- 
roes, the king of Armenia, marched against the Persians as soon 
as he learnt that Ardavan, the last Arsacide sovereign of Persia 
had been attacked by Ardashir, whom he in his turn assailed and 
defeated, but fell at last by the knife of an assassin. Accordingly 
Ardashir, thus delivered from a powerful antagonist, invaded and 
conquered Armenia (A.D. 232), which remained subject to Persia 
27 years under him and Shdpur I., his son. Tiridates,^* the son of 
Chosroes (Khosru), was taken to Rome when an infant, and return- 
ing as a man recovered the kingdom from the Persians by the 
aid of the Romans ; he died after reigning for the long period of 
51 years. 



20 Began to reign A.D. 240. 

21 Bihl. Or. Ass.y torn. III., pt, ii., p. xli. 
" Dertad in Armenian. 
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Under the predecessors of Tiridates the Armenians followed a 
rehgion which was no doubt the same as that of the Parthians, i.e, 
probably a mixture of Zoroastrianism, of Greek mythology, and of 
some other doctrines brought by their ancestors from Scythia. In 
their temples numerous idols could be seen, to which animal sacrifices, 
never in vogue among Zoroastrians, were offered. The latter, it 
would appear, admitted during that period only the Zervana akarana, 
or * time without boiuids,' which the Greeks translated by Saturn, 
as their chief deity,** whilst the Armenians considered Ormuzd 



' * This belief is rcprcFCutctl in tlie ordiiianre of Milir-Ncrsch, tho Persian 
governor of Armenia, addressed to the princes of that country. It was, as will 
afterwards appear, issued somewliut later than the period just now under dis- 
cussion, bein^ published A.D. 412, but it may suitably be insertctl in this place. 
It is taken from the history of Elisa^us on tho wars of tho {general Vartau, 
composed in the 5th century, and therefore contemporaneous with the events 
described. Ch. ii., pp. 23*25 : — 

" Mihr-Norseh to the great governors and to the princes of Great Armenia, 
salutation ! 

•' You know that every man who dwells under the sky and follows not the re- 
ligion of the M.asdaiasnians is deaf, blind, and deceived by the burning serpent 
ot tho Devs. Kre the heavens and the earth existed, tho Great CJod Zervana 
made a prayer a hundred years ago and said, * Perhaps a son will bo born unto 
me, called Ormuzd, who will make tho heavens and tho earth.' IJei'eupon 
he conceived two infants in his womb, the one to make prayers, the other to 
say * perhaps.' When ho knew that both were in his womb, he said, * llr 
who will come the soonest, 1 will give him the empire.' He who had been 
conceived in unbelief burst his womb and issued forth. Zervana asked him, 
* Who art thou ?' * Thy son Ornmz,' rej>lied he. 'My son is brilliant with 
light and spreads a sweet odour,' answered Zervana, ' whilst thou art black and 
a friend of evil.* But, as he cried very bitterly, his father gJivo him the em- 
pire for a thousand years and called him Ahriman. Then he begat another 
Hon, whom he called Onnuzd, and taking away the empire from Ahriman gave 
it to hira, saying, ' This day I address my prayer to thee, address also thine 
to me.' Hereupon Ormuzd created heaven and earth ; but Ahriman, on the 
contrarv, created evil. The creatures were divided in the same manner: tlu* 
Angels come from Ormuzd, and the Devs from Ahriman; all the good which 
comes from heaven or from earth likewise proceeds from Ormuzd, and every 
evil spreading here and there comes in the game way from Ahriman. What- 
ever good exi.sts in heaven is macle by Ormuzd, and whatever is evil originates 
from Ahriman, All the hatreds and misfortunes which happen, and all dis- 
astrous wars, are effects of this wicked party ; but, on the contrary, happy 
things — empire, glory, celebrity, health of body, beauty of countenance, truthful 
speech, and long life — originate from the good principle, and whatever is thus 
proceeds from it. But evil commingles itself with everything. All men who 
say that (iod has created death, and that good and evil come from him, are 
mistaken ; as for instance the Christians, who say that God, having been 
irritated because his servant ate a tig, created death, and chastised man by 
this punishment. Thus God is liable to become angry, and, although not a 
man, has something in common with man. Moreover, although he is God he 
is assimilated to men; therefore it may reasonably be said that he who speaks 
thus is deaf, blind, and deceived by the sei*pent of the Devs. Then another 
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(Jupiter), Anahid (Venus), Mihir or Mithra (the sun), as the most 
powerful ; they adored also Sbantarad, Vahaku, Parsham, Nant^, 
and many other deities very little knomi to us. Tiridates, who had 
been converted by St. Gregory, embraced Christianity, which he had 
for a long time persecuted, before Constantine had become master of 
the Roman empire. The greater portion of his magnates and of 
his people followed his example. He called to his states many 
Greek and Syrian priests, who founded bishoprics, monasteries, and 
churches, and spread the Christian religion in all the provinces of 
Armenia. It was, however, necessary to fight sanguinary battles in 
order to establish it throughout the whole kingdom, but especially 
in the Daron country, which was by the Armenians considered a holy 
land on account of the multitude of temples it contained. There poly- 
theistic priests defended themselves with great obstinacy ; only by the 
sword could they be driven away, and churches founded. After 
Constantine had likewise embraced the Christian religion, and it be- 
came dominant in the Roman empire, the alliance uniting the latter 
for a long time to Armenia became still closer ; but this change also 
furnished the kings of Persia with more than one pretext to carry 
fire and sword into Armenia, whither they were invited by the princes 

who had not abandoned the religion of their ancestors, and who con- 

1 ■ — — — — 

error has come, which is that of the people who say, * God, who has made 
the heavens and the earth, has come, and was bom of a certain woman called 
Mary, whose husband's name was Joseph;' and many persons have been 
deceived by this man. Yourselves, likewise, why do you follow tlicir senseless 
errors ? Embrace, therefore, the religion of your master ; embrace it, for we 
have an account to render of you to God. Do not believe in your chiefs, 
whom you call Nazareans, because they are great rogues, and teach you by 
their words, but with their acts they do nothing. * To eat meat,* say they, * is 
not sin ;' nevertheless they eat none. * To take a wife is a proper thing,' 
say they again ; but they do not even wish to look at any woman. According 
to Ihem, those who accumulate riches commit a great sin. They praise poverty 
ranch more than riches; they boast of it and injure the rich; they insult the 
name of luck, and mock those who are covered with glory. They like coarse 
garments, and prefer vile things to those which are honourable. They 
prait'o death and despise life ; they disdain to beget a human being, and 
praise barrenness. If you listen to them and no longer approach women, the 
end of the world will soon come. I do not wish to attack in this writing 
eveiything they say ; but they have written the most detestable thing of all 
we have said, namely, that God was crucified by men, that ho died, was buried, 
rose again, and ascended to heaven. Would it not be unworthy of yon to 
make a reply to opinions so detestable ? The Devs, who are wicked, cannot be 
taken and tormented by men, and it should be so with God, the creator of all 
creatures. It is shameful for us and for you to listen to things so unworthy 
of belief. Two things only remain to be done by you : either to make a 
reply article by article ; or to make it and then to come to the court, that we 
may be in the midst of a great tribunal." 
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sidered their sovereign ot be an apostate. This is the cause why 
Armenia was for a long time distracted by religious wars. 

Ardashir was (A.D. 240) succeeded by Shipdr I., who injured the 
Romans greatly by conquering the whole of Mesopotamia, and Antioch 
the capital of Syria ; but Gordianus III. retook the just-mentioned 
city, and compelled the Persians to retrace their steps from Syria 
to their own country, reached Nisibis, and would certainly have be- 
sieged Ctesiphon had not Philippus treacherously slain him (A.D. 244) 
on the frontiers of Persia. When Philippus concluded peace with 
the Persians, the above-named Papas, or Paphas, is stated to have 
occupied the episcopal seat of Seleucia, to which he had been elected 
A.D. 247, and which he occupied till 326, i.e. during the extraor- 
dinary space of 79 years, embracing the reigns of eight kings, namely, 
Shapdr I., Hormuzd I., Behr^m I., II., and III., Nersi, Hormuzd II., 
and Shapiir II., who instituted a great persecution of the Christians, 
which lasted forty of the seventy years of his reign (from 309 to 379). 

Papas was a native of E'rak, but according to others of Persia, 
and was well acquainted both with the Greek and Persian languages. 
After Constantine had become the Roman emperor and had made his 
profession of the Christian religion, he convoked in the twentieth year 
of his reign, i. e, A.D. 325, the Nicoean synod, ^* consisting of 

*♦ That tho Christian religion must have attained considerable extension 
in Persia when this council was held appears from the circumstance of its 
decreeing the seat of Seleucia and Ctesiphon to be the first after the patri- 
archs of Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople, and Jerusalem. Arab canon 
33 of Franciscus Turrianus : — 



^^ cylvO cr^^y^'^' r^^ u*-^ ^^ ^"^ c^^^J ii:i\^^\ u^ J 

' m m 

^j^3 a^lk:-! ^ijij^i ^^ fAj\j^^ \Ji^\ (^^ ^J^y? Ij**^-^ 

'* Lot also the incumbent of the scat of Seleucia in the Eaat, namely, of 
Almadayn, bo honoured in the same manner ; his title is also to bo that of 
Catholicus, and ho is now permitted to ordain the Metropolitans, as Patriarchs 
do, lest the Orientals fihonld, in their jonmey to the Patriarch of Antioch, or 
in their departure from him, suffer injury when they are consultiog him in 
their affairs, and lest the polytboists should gain opportunities to hurt them ; 
because the Patriarch of Antioch has consented thereto, after being requested 
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308 fathers ; at that time Papas, being very old, sent to it his 
disciple Simeon Barsaboe, who became afterwards his successor, 
to represent him. In the life of St. Milles, bishop of Susa, he is, 
during his visit to the Aramaeans, said to have found the church of 
Seleucia and Ctesiplion divided by the darkest schisms, and Papas a 
victim to intolerable pride and ambition, showing supreme contempt 
towards the priests who had assembled in an Oriental council, nine 
years after the above-mentioned one of Nicaea, to investigate his case ; 
but according to the dates given before he ought at that time have 
been dead several years. He is said to have been convicted in this 
Oriental council of having perpetrated many crimes, the commission of 
which he was unable to deny ; nevertheless he struck the book of the 
Gospels with his clenched hand and exclaimed, " Speak, Evangel, 
as words are failing me !" and for this impious act his hand became 
immediately withered. '' A'mru takes quite a different view of this 
Catholicus, and calls him a saint ; he says, " During the time of 
this father there were a number of doctors who attacked the followers 
of Simon, of Marcion, of Mani, and of others. When the king 
[Shapur II.] saw that primates and bishops abstained from marriage, 
and that the Manichseans, who were of the sect of Mani [he was born 
about A.D. 240 in Persia], likewise did not marry, he ordered the 
Manichseans to be killed ; but the mandate operated also on the 
Christians, wherefore St. Papas the patriarch suffered great hardships. 
Hereupon the Christians complained to the king, who wished to know 
the difference between the two. St. Papas replied that the Manichaeans 
believed in two gods, in the earth having life, in the transmigration of 
souls from one body to another, and considered marriage to be a 
defilement ; whereas Christians believe in one God and approve of 
marriage, but that the heads of the Church abstain therefrom in order 
to be more diligent in prayer, and not to be diverted by anything. 
The king approved of this reply and stopped the persecution."" 

by tho synod not to bo dismayed by liis loss of authority in the East; as in 
this matter the only object was to procure tranquillity for the Christians 
abiding in Persia." 

2 5 Orieiis Christianusj torn. II., p. 1108. 

^y^y^ Ja| ^yojlsii Aii^Jf ^* ^jp ^Jli 1^ ^U 1^*" ^\^ J '26 

(J3;ji> ^< I Uj I c>>^J>ii' sj^ V^j^ ^ ikiy. U(j ^ys^^yj i( 
*JSI ^^JiS^\ LJI3 jU ^J y (j^jl-fii3| Ji ^1/1 (^c^ y A^yUJI 
»^Uli j3^ftJl yj^jxi ^\ u^:j.j| J *^UJ| J\ ^;UiJl /^J' J «*Jt^ 
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During the reign of Sh^piir II., Manes, the founder of the Manichaeau 
heresy, made his appearance in Persia and propagated his tenets. 
St. Euphanius and Photius state that Manes had (A.D. 261) been 
confuted in a disputation with and by Archelaus the bishop of Cascara, 
whilst other authors place his career in a somewhat lower period. 
He is said to have either been unable to cure the son of Sh^pdr II., 
or to have actually killed hiii by wrong medical treatment ; wherefore 
he fled, but was at last captured and flayed alive, according to St. 
Epiphanins, and even according to Mirkhond. Theocritus" states that 
Manes wished to be considered the Paraclete, as also Mirkhond 
aflfirms, and had twelve apostles, according to the example of Christ ; 
knowing also that the Syrian inhabitants of Mesopotamia acknow- 
ledged Addceus and Thomas to be their apostles, he sent men bearing 
these names to them to preach his doctrines. Manes promulgated 
tenets professed partly by Christians, by Zoroastrians, and by Buddh- 
ists, but is in the Shahnamah called a Chinese; there he is also 
said to have been vanquished in disputations by Mobeds, and lastly 
to have been flayed alive by order of the king ; nothing, however, 
is said there about his unsuccessful cure of Shapiir's son, and only a 
short account is given of him. 

Besides the long persecution of forty years, alluded to above, which 
began in the 3 1st year of the reign of Shapur II., i.e. A.D. 340, 
there appears to have been also an earlier one, in the 1 8th year of 
his reign, i.e. A.D. 237, and another in the 30th, neither of which 
had, however, yet been sanctioned by royal proclamations. The sufi^er- 
ings of the martyrs who perished on those occasions were described 
by Isaias Adabi, a noble knight at the court of Shapdr II., in a 
work still existing in Syriac, in which he says : ** In the 18th year 
of the reign of Shapdr this king of Persia excited a severe persecu- 
tion against the Church of Christ. He demolished temples, set 
monasteries on Are, and oppressed the Christians with the heaviest 
burdens ; he was, namely, endeavouring to turn them away from the 



cr^Jlf' J i^ oli u^ji\} Ki:*^^\ ^^)^|>i^i AJ> l«^( c)^ lilijU 
(Bib/. Or. i4s5., torn. III., pt.. i, p. 220.) r*#^ 



•' Oriens Christianus, torn. II.. p. xxix. 
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religion of God, the creator of all.*' With reference to the year 
mentioned in this passage, Assemani observes *'" that as Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin writers place the begmning of the first year of the persecu- 
tion in the 31st year ofShapdr, there must have been two, — the 
one to be computed from the period when the Christian religion had 
not yet been proscribed by any royal edict, and the second after 
the issue thereof. He believes that the persecution under Shdpdr 
first began at the instigation of the Magi, who omitted no occasion 
of attacking the Christian religion in the capital itself, where Isaias 
wrote, and that afterwards the conflagration was spread from it, by 
general edicts, all over the Persian dominions. This second and long 
persecution appears to have exceeded the first one in cruelty, inas- 
much as Shapiir and his prefects often compelled Christians to slay 
their own co-religionists. In this manner Isaac the bishop and 
Uhanas the priest were stoned by the Seleucian Christians, who had 
been forced to commit the impious act ; in this way Jacobus the 
presbyter and Maria, a holy virgin, were slain by Mahdad, and 
Barhadbeshaba the deacon by Aghseus. Oriental Christians so 
religiously abstained from eating blood that they considered any 
person doing so to have abandoned the faith. "^ In order to escape 
death, the persecutors required three things from Christians, — namely, 
to deny Christ, to worship the sun, fire, and water, and lastly to eat 
blood. 

From the following account concerning the martyrs who suffered 
death during the long persecution, it would appear that it was not a 
continuous one, as only the names of those who perished during the 
first seven years of it are given in regular succession, and then a gap 
occurs till the 15th year, after which only those of three more years — 
namely, the 23rd, 26th, and 40th — are given ;** accordingly the number 
of years in which martyrs were slain during the long persecution of 
forty is reduced to eleven years only ; although if it be considered 
that more than 1 6,000 male and female martyrs were slain, besides 
innumerable multitudes of other Christians, ^° and that authors have 
written on the subject, it would not have been difficult to record 
victims during the omitted years, had there been any. 



^T a Bill. Or., 1. 16-17. 

3 8 See Lev. iii. 17 ; vii. 26, 27 ; xvi. 14 ; xix. 26 ; Deut xii. 16, 23 ; xv. 23, &c. 

a » BiU. Or., I. 185 et seq. 

30 Sozomenes, Hist, Ecclesiast., lib. ii., cap. 14, ajpud Ass. Bibl. Or., I. 1. 
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Ut year. — Simepn Barsaboe, bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon/^ 
suffered death with the presbyters Abdechalas and Ananias during 
this year, which was the Slst of Shdpdr." It has already been 
mentioned that Simeon Barsaboe was the disciple and afterwards 
the successor of Papas, during whose lifetime he had been ordained 
and elected by the synod assembled at Seleucia in order to reduce 
him to order. Papas cursed him and insisted that his transgression 
should not be condoned ; but the fathers who had come from the 
West, i,e. the Antiochian district, pardoned him. Simeon was after- 
wards accused of having converted some Magi, ai^d of having 
baptized the mother of the king ; wherefore Shapur slew, at the 
instigation of the Jews, more than 600 laymen, deacons, and priests, 
among whom was also Simeon,"' who being engaged in confirming 
Pusices Elarogabar, the prefect of the king's artificers, in the faith, 
whilst under torture and vacillating, was immediately taken and 
slain, together with his virgin daughter. On the same day also 
Guhastazades, the foster-brother of the king, was slain, and the 
massacre lasted for ten days, during which multitudes of Christians 
were killed. During this year also Milles, the bishop of Susa, was 
thrown into prison in the town of Maheldagdar by Hormisdas 
Guphrizus, with Abrosimus the presbyter and Sinas the deacon, 
where all three, being first tortured, suffered martyrdom. Milles was 
stabbed to death by Guphrizus and Narses, the brother of the latter, 
whilst Abrosimus and Sinas were stoned. 

2nd year, — On the anniversary of the massacre of the preceding 
year, — namely, the Jewish Sabbath eve, the 13th or 14th Nisan 
(1st April), — a cruel edict was published by which all Christians were 
condemned to death. On this occasion Shahdost (' friend of the king*), 
whom the Chaldaeans more frequently call Jesudost ('friend of Jesus'), 
suffered martyrdom ; he was the successor and nephew of Simeon, 
but had been elected and consecrated secretly. He was captured 



^^ Also in the Shahnamah Ctesiphon is mentioned as the residence of Sh&pur, 
and always spelt Tybkun (jt j^ '^ i ° 

*' Oriens ChristianuSf II. 1107. — Le Quicn, Assemani, and A'mm all 
agree that this was in the 31 st year of Shapur, and as he began to reign 
A.D. 309 it must have been A.D. 340, but would according to their reckon- 
ing have been about four years lat^r, as they give the Greek year 655 as their 
date, from which the year of our era is obtained by subtracting 311. Small 
differences of this kind are, however, of no great importance, considering the 
period under discussion, and will not be further alluded to. 

" Ihid. 
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with 128 companions and despatched to ShapiSr, who kept him for 
five months in a squalid prison, where he became extremely emaciated, 
but was after that taken to the town of Lapethum (Beth Lapet) 
and beheaded. Barsebias the Archimandrite was made prisoner 
with ten of his companions who were monks, and killed by the sword, 
after his legs had first been broken. With these men also one of the 
Magi, who had become an adherent of Barsebias, was slain. 

3rd year. — No others besides Daniel the presbyter and- the virgin 
Varda are mentioned. They were beheaded, after having been tor- 
tured in various ways. 

4th year. — Not less than three bishops and other persons of high 
standing became martyrs during this year. Those three bishops were 
presiding over churches whose names are not given ; all are, however, 
said to have been in the province of Seleucia, and not in the capital, 
which was the seat of the Catholicus. Joannes, the first of them, was 
slain in the village of Hasin, by order of Ardashir, a cousin of Sha- 
pijr and governor of Adiabene, who caused also the second, namely, 
bishop Shapiir, to be beaten in prison until he died, and his head to 
be cut off and brought, in order to be certain that he had perished. 
The third, Isaac, was stoned in the town of Nicator by the false Chris- 
tians of the same place, whom Ardashir had compelled to this act 
Ardashir ordered also another Isaac, presbyter of the village of Hulsar, 
to be stoned in the same manner ; Papa, the presbyter of Helmin, 
to be killed in Galal ; and Uhanas, a young cleric, to be stoned by 
Seleucian Christian women, whom he commanded to do so ; and his 
own eunuch was slain in Seleucia by the wicked apostate Vantaranes, 
who had been presbyter of the village of Salucana. It is pretty clear 
that Sozomenes ** means this eunuch whom Maruthas calls Guhasta- 
zades," and only truncates the first part of his name when he says, 
** Further, when all the Christians were slain most unmercifully, many 
suffered death in the palace itself; and among these was Azades, the 
eunuch most beloved by the king, whom when Shapur saw killed he 
was struck with incredible grief." 

Among the women who suffered martyrdom was Bauta, one of the 
noblest ladies of Seleucia, whom the prefect Adargusnasaph caused to be 
dashed against her own house. By order of the same officer also the 
Seleucian virgins Tela and Dana were executed, whilst he had others 

'* Lib. ii., CJip. 11. 

»» Bibl. Or. Ass., I. 189. 
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such as Taton, Mama, Mazachia, and Ana, carried beyond the limits 
of the city to a place called Hevara and slain there ; but the virgins 
Abiat, Hati, and Mamlachu, from the Garameean country, siifiered mar- 
tyrdom by order of king Sh^pdr II. 

bth year— In Seleucia 120 martyrs were killed by the sword on 
the 6th Nisan in the 35th year of Sh^pdr. Among these there were 
nine virgins, the others being presbyters, deacons, and clerics of various 
orders. All these persons had, whilst in prison, been fed during six 
months at the expense of Yazdandukht ('daughter of God'), the most 
noble lady in Adiabene, and when they were executed she got them 
buried, five at a time. When, passing over all others, only priests and 
teachers of the Christian religion had begun to be captured by order 
ofShiipdr, the Magi and their agents travelled all over the Persian 
dominions, carefully ferreting out bishops and presbyters, whom they 
harassed, but chiefly in the districts of Adiabene, which were mostly 
inhabited by Christians. 

6th year, — Barbashemin or Barbasimes'* was after Shahdost the 
Catholicas of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. Being taken with sixteen others 
and deported to Ledan, all of them were beheaded. He is said by 
A'mru to have governed the church during seven years, but the 
bishopric remained vacant after him for twenty years, till the death 
of Shapiir, on account of the persecution ordered by an edict, a portion 
of which is here given from Maruthas'^ : — ** Let every one who loves 
me and desires my reign understand that he is to take measures that 
there should be no Christian known by name within his boundaries, 
or dwelling in his district, without adoring the sun, worshipping fire 
and water, and eating the blood of animals. Let every one who 
refuses to do these things be surrendered to the magistrates, be 
tortured by their orders and perish." Since in this as in the preced- 
ing year, in spite of this severe edict levelled at all Christians, priests 
appear to have been the men whose persecution was chiefly aimed at, 
it is not surprising that Barbashemin assiduously warned the monks 
and bishops to change their garments for those used by the laity, 
which was done. In spite of this persecution several monasteries were 
built, and during the lifetime of Barbashemin, Kard^gh, the small king 
of Beth-Garma, was converted to Christianity, but lost his life during 

3^ Meaning in Syriac 'one with four names/ analogous to the Arabic 
» ' Bibl. Or. Att., I. 191. 
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the 49th year of Shapdr's reign. Martyrs are said to have been very 
numerous during this year, but their names are not given. 

7th year, — Jacobus, the presbyter of the village of Tela-Shalila, 
perished during this year, with his virgin sister Maria, by order of 
Narses Tamsapor, who compelled a noble Christian, Mahdad, to slay 
them, because they refused to eat blood and to deny Christ. The 
impious apostate Paul, who had formerly been a presbyter, slew 
during this year Tecla with four other virgins, by order of the same 
Narses. 

1 bth year, — Bardeshaba, deacon of the town of Arbel, was beheaded 
at the command of Shapiir-Tamsapor the prefect, who cpnipelled 
Aghseus, one of the most noble Christians of the place, to perform 
the act. 

23rc? year, — About nine thousand men and women were captured 
after taking the Roman fort Bezabde, on the Tigris, called by them 
Zebedseum or Zabdaeum. Among the prisoners was Heliodorus, the 
bishop of the place, ^ with Dausas and Mariab, presbyters, and 
Hebedyesu ('servant of Jesus,' ^^ »^) the deacon. Heliodorus, 
being very sick in a place called Stacarta, ordained Dausas to succeed 
him as bishop, and died. When the multitude of captives was distri- 
buted throughout various towns of Persia, Dausas, Mariab, and 
Hebedyesu were, with two hundred and ninety-seven men and women, 
carried to Mount Masebdan, near the village of Gapheta, where the 
prefect, Adarphar, inflicted exquisite tortures on them, and beheaded 
them all except twenty-five men and women, who escaped death by 
worshipping the sun. 

36 M year, — The principal persons who suffered martyrdom during 
this year were forty in number, namely, two bishops, sixteen presbyters, 
nine deacons, six monks, and seven virgins, whose names are given. In 
this year also Bademus the Archimandrite was taken with seven 
monks and disciples from the monastery which he had built near 
Lapetha (Beth Lapet) and brought to Shapiir, at whose command he 
was slain, because he refused to abjure Christianity, by Narses the 
proprietor of Arium, in the district of Garmsea (Betgerme), — who had, 
from fear of being deprived of his possessions, apostatized from the 
Christian religion. The monks were, however, liberated after the 
demise of Shdpiir, after having been tormented during four years in 
a squalid prison. 

■*« This iR, no doubt, the bishop alluded to by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
— bk. XX., ch. vii. 
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40th year. — This is the last year of the persecution and of the reign 
of Shapiir. The names of priests who sufifered martyrdom are given, 
and the chief of these appears to have been the bishop Acepsimas ; 
none, however, of the laity are mentioned as having perished for the 
faith. 

It may be observed that the whole persecution just noticed was 
chiefly confined to the provinces of Persia for the possession of which 
SbapiSr contended during a portion of his long reign, namely, to the 
districts from Edessa down to Ctesiphon, embracing a part of Armenia 
and the whole of Mesopotamia, so that the Christian martyrs were 
considered to favour the views of their Roman co-religionists, and to be 
disloyal to the Persian government ; accordingly they were liable to 
be persecuted also on that score, which would considerably modify, if 
not altogether invalidate, the assumption that the persecution was ex- 
clusively of a religious character. On the other hand, it is also to be 
taken into account that although the Persian ("hristians must have had 
many friends among their Roman co-religionists, especially as the bonds 
of afifectionate fellowship among Christians were in those days, when they 
really existed, much closer and warmer than in our times, the Roman 
government itself was of an eminently pagan character, in spite of the 
protection Constantine the Great, the first Christian emperor, who 
died A.D. 337, had extended to the Christians, and whose son Con- 
stantine gave way to cruelty and oppression ; nor can there be any 
doubt about the cousin of the latter, Julian, who, on succeeding him 
(A.D. 3G1), immediately disclosed his religious sentiments, publicly 
disavowed the doctrines of Christianity, and offered solemn sacrifices to 
all the gods of ancient Rome. Jovian, the next emperor, indeed, liked 
Christianity, but died A.D. 364, after a reign of less than eight months. 
Valens was superstitious and cruel, and was burnt alive, A.D. 378. 
Theodosius the Great became emperor A.D. 379. These were the 
contemporaries of ShApdr, and it is an admitted fact that during the 
fourth century the Christian Church was alternately persecuted and 
cherished by the Roman emperors. Its oppressors were Diocletian, 
Galerius, and Julian ; whilst Constantine, Valentinian, Valens, Gratian, 
and Theodosius favoured it ; paganism was, however, tcftally ex- 
tinguished throughout the Roman dominions during the reign of 
the last-mentioned emperor.' 



so 



' • During the reig^ of Theodosins, Armenia was divided between the 
Bomans and Persians under Shapur III. into two parts, the share of the latter 
being at least two-thirds of it, and the most fertile. Arsaces, the king of 
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During the reign of Shapur II., Mesojiotamia was full of towns, and 
the country in a high state of cultivation, promoted by numerous 
artificial canals, which not only irrigated and fertilized the land, but 
were navigahle, and served as means of communication down to the 
fall of the Sasanian dynasty in the seventh century, when the Arab 
flotilla of Khiiled, proceeding by water to Hirah, stuck, all of a sudden, 
fast and dry, because the sluices of all the canals of irrigation issuing 
from the arm of the B/idakala had been opened to let the water out. 
This scheme of irrigating Mesopotamia, one of the most extensive the 
world has ever seen, is now so neglected, that unless something is 
done to guide the Euphrates, which at present discharges a great quan- 



jA.rraenia, continued to reign in the western part, which had fallen to the lot 
of the Romans, but as their vassal ; and the majority of Christian princes 
who had possessions in the eastern part of Armenia abandoned their estates 
and followed their sovereign. When Sh&pur III. took cognizance of this 
emigration, he refrained from incorporating eastern Armenia into the empire, 
but bestowed it on Khosru, an Arsacide prince who was a Christian, and gave 
him his own sister Zerv^ndukht in marriage. As soon as the princes heard 
this news, they returned to their sovereignties, carried off the treasures of 
Arsaoes and brought them to Khosru ; the latter was, however, soon re- 
moved from the government, because he had entered into an alliance with 
the emperor and acknowledged himself a tributary of the Romans, and his 
brother Vrham-Shabuh (in Persian, Behram Sh'ipur) substituted in his place. 
This king, taking warning from the fate of his brother, never swerved from 
his allegiance to Persia, and reigned quietly in Armenia 21 years. Daring 
his reign the learned Mesrob composed the Armenian alphabet, and had a 
complete translation of the Bible made from the Septuagint version. Up to 
this time the Amienians had only Greek and Syriac Bibles, which could not 
be read by the Christians of the country. Mesrob founded a school, which 
became celebrated in Armenia by the authors it produced. He sent many 
young men distinguished by birth and learning to Edessa, to Alezsmdria, to 
Antioch, to Constantinople, to Athens, and even to Rome, in order to study 
the language, philosophy, and literature of the Greeks. The most distingnished 
among them were Moses of Chorene, sumamed, on account of the elegance 
of his style, IChertogh, i.e, *the grammarian;' Mambreh Verzanc^h, bis 
brother J Goriun, Elisajus, David the philosopher, Arzan, of the race of Arza- 
uians, and many others. Afterwards, however, Shapur III. himself governed 
Armenia, and made himself odious to the people by his tyrannical character. 
He greatly tormented his subjects and princes in order to force them to 
embrace the religion of Zoroaster. Four years afterwards he returned to , 
Persia in order to succeed his father, who had died, but soon perished from 
the treachery of his foes, so that his brother Behitun IV. became master of 
the situation and obtained the throne. After that, the patriarch Sahag IL 
governed the country for a brief period in connection with his nephew the 
general Vartan, but went to the court of Behi*am V., who gave them Ardashes 
IV. (Pers. * Ardashir'), the son of Vrham-Shabuh, for their king ; he was, 
however, dethroned (A.D. 428) by the same sovereign, and the kingdom of the 
Araacidos was destroyed; and from the just-mentioned year till A. D. 632, 
when the emperor of Constantinople sent a governor to take charge of the 
country, Armenia was governed by Marzbans, whom the sovereigns of Persia 
nominated. 
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tity of its surplus waters into the Tigris about three miles below 
Bagirdnd, into its oltl channel, that country will, in the course of a 
few years more, become one vast marsh. When, during the reign of 
Sluipur, the Roman emperor Julian, disappointed in his intended siege' 
of Ctesiphon, had proceeded further into the interior of Persia, the 
people had set their own harvests and pastures on fire, with the object 
of impeding his ])rogress ; he died, however, shortly afterwards from a 
wound, and Jovian was tumultuously acclaimed emperor by the army. 
On that occasion the Roman army suflfered during four days, whilst 
negotiations were going on with the Persians, theacutest pangs of hunger, 
insteatl of at once retreating to Corduene, which was very fertile, be- 
longed to the Romans, and was not more distant than a hundred miles. 
This they ought to have done, according to the opinion of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, *** who was an eye-witness of the campaign; the Romans 
delayed, however, and Sh.ipur II. was obstinate in demanding the 
restoration of all the provinces he said had been taken away from him 
bv Maximiauus, but in realitv he demanded from the Romans the five 
provinces which are on the other side of the Tigris, namely, Arzane 
(part of the province of Hrzerum, (•jj o^jt ), Moxoene (Mush, in 
the same), Zabdicene (J^zvrah, in the Diarbekr, — the fort Bezabde, i.^ 
Zabdaeum, situated in it, has already been mentioned above), Rehimene, 
and Corduene ; moreover, fifteen forts, with Nisibis (e*^'^*') and 
Singar (j^^^ ). It would perhaps have been better to fight than to 
yield to these propositions, but the crowd of flatterers which surround- 
ed the timid emperor gave him to understand that there was reason to 
fear Procopius, and assured him that the just-mentioned general would, 
on hearing the news of Julian's death, not fail to raise troubles by means 
of the soldiers under his orders, who, having suffered' no hardships, 
were not exhausted. Jovian, having thus been gained over by repeated 
insinuations, immediately granted all that was demanded, and obtained 
with difiiculty that Nisibis and Singara should be surrendered to the 
Persians without their inhabitants.** • 



♦o Bk. XXV., ch. vii. 

♦* According to the Shahyianmh, III. | ^f the people of Nisibis were nn- 

willinjf to siirreuder tlio city to Shapi'ir IL, and offered resistance : — 
vol., XIII. (i 
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It has already been observed, under the sixth year of the persecution, 
that when the bishop Barbashemin was decapitated the episcopal seat 
of Seleucia remained vacant till the death of Sh^p^r, namely, twenty 
years, when Tamuza was elected, but he died after governing the church 
eight years. Abdjesus I. is omitted by Barhebreeus, nor can it be known 
how long he presided over the seat, which is said to have remained two 
years vacant after his demise ; his successor, Cajumas, who is considered 
to have been the 14 th Catholicus of Seleucia, was present at the council 
of Constantinople during the reign of Theodosius the Great, A.D. 381, 
but appears at that time not to have been bishop of Seleucia, as he must 
only have been elected 2 1 years afterwards, since he is said to hare 
resigned in the fifth year after his election, i.e. A.D. 407,** in a synod 
of Oriental bishops at that time convoked by Maruthas, the bishop of 
Martyropolis (e;'^'^^ ^^ Myafarekyn), who had chiefly been instru- 
mental in a treaty of peace concluded between the emperor Arcadios 
and Yazdegird II. ;**^ he is also said to have been a skilful physician, 
and to have cured the daughter of this king, with whom he so 
i^ratiated himself that he obtained permission to build several 
churches ; so that when Cajumas resigned he probably yielded to 
superior authority, and made way in the above-mentioned council for 
Isaac, who ruled the church during eleven years, and died in the 18th 
year of Yazdegird II., i.e. A.D. 417. The chief act on record about 
Isaac is that he, in connection with St. Acacius, the bishop of Amida, 
ransomed Persian prisoners from the Romans,** but the precise year 
in which this event happened cannot be made out satisfactorily. 
When the Romans had, in their devastation of Azanena, captured 
about seven thousand Persians, whom they were by no means inclined 
to release, and who were starving, Acacius convoked his priests and 

This resistance so incensed the king that he sent troops, who made great • 

slanghter :-- 

i^ c^jL^j ijji ^^^> ^^ ^^^u^ (SJ^^ ^^^^^^ 

m 

*>» Or. Vhr., torn. II., p. 1110. 

♦'a This sovereign is numbered according to Dr. Mordtmann's Chronology of the 
Sasania,.s, as well as all the others. 

*» 0'\ Chr., 11.1111, 
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said to them, — " Our God stands in need neither of platters nor bowls, 
as he neither eats nor drinks, and wants nothing. But as the church 
possesses many gold and silver vessels, presented by the benevolence 
and liberality of those who have entered it, we must with their price 
ransom the captives and feed them/* After having said more to the 
same purport, he had the sacred vessels melted, ransomed the captives 
gradually by paying their price to the Roman soldiers, fed them for 
some time, and lastly, providing them with travelling expenses, sent 
them to the king of Persia, who was so much struck by this set of 
Acacius that he desired the bi?hop to pay him a visit, which is said 
to have taken place by the permission of Theodosius, who allowed 
him to leave the the synod which was at that time sitting in Constan- 
tinople. Socrates*'*" refers this event to A.D. 422, at which date, 
however, Isaac, the fellow-labourer of Acacius, had been dead several 
rears. 

Maruthas, the above-mentioned bishop of Marty ropolis (or, accord- 
ing to bthers, of the whole of Mesopotamia), who had also been present 
at the synods which were about this time being held in Constantinop^, 
was on two occasions sent by Theodosius as ambassador to Yazdte- 
gird II., whose esteem he won by his great piety ; this, however, gave 
offence to the Magi, who, being afraid that he might persuade the 
kinjr, whom he is said to have also relieved of an apparently incur- 
able headache, to embrace the Christian religion, concealed a man 
underground in the fire- temple the king was in the habit of visiting, 
so that when engaged in worship he heard the words, •* The king is to 
be expelled, as he impiously believes that a priest of the Christian 
religion can be dear to God." After hearing these words, Yazdegird 
was half inclined to dismiss Maruthas ; the latter, however, suggested 
that the place should be examined, which being done at the next 
visit of the king, when words purporting to issue from the fire were 
again heard, the fraud was discovered, and not only the speaker, but 
many other Magi also were slain.** On this occasion the kjtiggtfre 
Maruthas the permission already mentioned to build churcheMlfterever 
he liked, so that henceforth the Christian religion again spread among 
the Persians more and more. When Maruthas was for the second 
time sent as ambassador, the Magi again played a trick to prevent his 
being admitted into the presence of the king ; they produced a horrible 

*»« Bk. vii., eh. 21,— Bill. Or. Ass., I. 195 et seq. 
•♦ Socratea, bk. vii., oh. 8. —Bib/. Or. Ass., 1. 176. 
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steucli ill a locality through which he was wont to pass, and said that 
the Christians had done it. When Yazdegird discovered that this 
odour was a stratagem of the Magi, he had many of them slain, and 
honoured Maruthas the more. lie also took a liking to the 
Iloinaiis, whose friendship he cultivated, and was almost ready 
to become a Christian when Maruthas, in concert with Abdas the 
Persian bishop, prepared by fastings and orisons, worked the 
miracle of exorcising a demon who had vexed the king^s son; 
but Yazdegird was overtaken by death before he had become a 
perfect Christian.** From what has just been said according to 
Socrates, it would appear that the Christians of Persia had no 
reason to complain of enmity towards them, at least as iar as Yazdegird 
11. himself was concerned ; and the same author*** expressly states 
that he " undertook no war against tlie Romans, nor troubled them 
in any way," whilst Dionysius the Jacobite patriarch attributes the 
persecutions which took place under Yazdegird 11. to his son Behram 
V. about A.D. 423, but several other authors — Theodoretus, Theo- 
phanes, and Pagius — mention a persecution of Christians by Yazdegird. 
Cyrillus, in his biography of St. Euthymius the abbot,*' writes : — *• In 
the beginning of the persecution which took place towards the end 
of the reign of Yazdegird the Persian king, when the Magi were 
desirous of capturing all the Christians, they everywhere stationed 
prefects of the Arabs subject to them, lest any Christians living in 
Persia should flee to the Romans." Assemanl** reconciles these 
contradictory statements by concluding that a persecution was indeed 
undertaken by Yazdegird II. against the Christians, because Abdas, 
the bishop of Suza, being carried away by too much zeal, had impru- 
dently burnt a fire-temple,*'' but that it soon abated. The persecu- 

*» Bk. vii., ch. 8. 
*8 Bk. vii., ch. 18. 
*7 Bihl. Or. Ass.y I. 182. 
♦8 Ibid., I. 183. 

*^ Le Qaien (0/*. C/ir., II. 1190) also bears witness to this fa<;t, which 
according to him tof)k place A.D. 4^21, and states that Abdas had, before 
demolishing^' the pyrecum, first extinguished the sacred fire, wherefore he was 
plain by order of the king. This is confirmed also by the Nestorian A'mm, 
who, however, would move the event down to a later period, as his statement 
is that after the death of Jaballaha, which took place A.D. 128, Yazdegird 
set on foot against t*he Christians a persecution in which St. Abdas, the bishop 
of the Huzites, was crowned a martyr, because a certain priest named Hosee 

had in the town of the Huzites J i^l demolished a fire-temple contiguons to 
u Christian church, and that the persecution had been quelled by IsaAC the 
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tion was, however, soon revived by Behram V. on his succession to 
the throne, especially after he had undertaken an expedition against 
the Romans and fought with them. Such persecutions were always 
more atrocious when the Persians were at feud with the Uonians, and 
the one now alluded to terminated when peace was concluded, A.D. 
427. 

It has already been mentioned above that a partition of Armenia 
had taken place between the Romans — or more strictly the Byzantine 
Greeks — and the Persians, in which the latter obtained the larger 
and more fertile share, governing it through Marzbans, often 
selected from among the Armenians themselves. Under the dominion 
of Persia, Armenia continued to be ravaged by sanguinary wars, and 
to be a prey to nearly the same calamities which it had already en^ 
countered under its own kings. Powerful families professing the 
Christian religion, irritated by the intolerance of the Persian kings 
or their governors, and goaded by the political intrigues of the 
emperors of Constantino})le, often revolted in order to expel the for- 
eigners from their country ; their efforts were, however, not seldom 
paralyzed by those of their own fellow-countrymen who followed the 
religion of Zoroaster, or who were from interested motives attached to 
the kings of Persia ; and, to crown their misfortunes, they were 
usually abandoned by the Greeks, who had flattered them with hopes 
of breaking their fetters. Accordingly also the majority of Armenian 
princes who revolted against the Persians obtained but little success, 
and perished miserably, although most of them possessed military- 
talents and much bravery. 

After the Persians had taken possession of Armenia, it enjoyed — a 
few religious dissensions excepted — a great deal of peace under the 
government of the Marzban Veh-Mihr-Sluipur, of the Sharabied 
( »i^4^ ) Vartan, the general of the troops, and the administrator 
Vahan Amaduni, who bore the title Ilazarbied (chiliarch). But this 
interval of tranquillity was of short duration, because when Yazdegird 



duko c»f Armonia, who sul)j<'ct(Ml the Iluzltort to Yaztley^inL G. Rawlinson, in 
his N» '■'■/''/' fiiwit (//•iV//fa/ .U"/(ij/"'/«v, fi. 27.'), fitatos that this monarch prcntly 
favour«'(l Chri-JtianR, and coiinnenct'd a pfrsrcutioii of tlio Magians, hut that 
tho e\ct's>iv(.' zt-al of Abchis provoktMi a reaction after a while. '* Abthis had 
Tentiircd to bum down theji^reat Firo-Teinple of Ctosiplion. and had refused 
to rebuild it . Yazdegird autliorized tho >ra{jian lii<?rarcliy to retaliate by a 
IL'enenil d(»stmction of the Christian Churches throu'/liout tho Verpian do- 
minions, and by thcarre'^t and punishment of all thoHe who acknowledged thexn- 
selvcfl to believe in the (loapel." 
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II. ascended the throne be desired to force the Armenians and all 
the nations inhabiting Mount Caucasus to abandon the Christian re- 
ligion and to embrace Zoroastrianism.'*® Mihr Nerseh, the Persian 
general, was (A.D. 442) sent to Armenia, in order to put into execution 
the wish of the king. He arrived with many soldiers as well as priests, 
and was immediately joined by Varazvaghan, the son-in-law of Vasag, 
and prince of the Siunians, who abjured the Christian religion and 
promised to second him in his projects. Fearing to use compulsion, 
Mihr Nerseh summoned to his presence the Armenian, Iberian, and 
Albanian princes under the pretext of waging war against the Huns ; he 
treated them with the greatest honours, overwhelmed them with pre- 
sents, and succeeded in decoying them away from their country. On 
that occasion Vasag, the prince of the Siunians, was appointed Marz- 
ban of Armenia, and Vartan confirmed in the dignity of Sbarabied. 
The Armenian princes fought during more than two years against the 
Huns beyond the gates of Derbend, and rendered great serTices to the 
king of Persia, but could by no means be induced to abandon the 
Christian religion. Mihr Nerseh, annoyed by this obstinacy, at last 
loudly proclaimed the orders he had received from the king, and 
neither gifts nor promises were spared to gain over the princes, nor 
threats to frighten them into submission. Not content with all his 
stratagems, he had Adiin, prince of the Kendnians, and Manajihr, the 
prince of the lleshdunians, arrested and conveyed to Persia, where they 
lost their lives. Tenshabuh ( j^J ^^^ ), the Persian general, published 
at the head of his army the orders of the king in all the districts of 
Armenia ; and Mihr Nerseh addressed to all the princes and bishops 
an exposition of the religious doctrine of Persia, — already inserted 
before in footnote 23 — to induce them to obey his sovereign. Hereupon 
the patriarch Joseph I. assembled (A.D. 4o0) the most promiDent 
men of the country at Ardashad, to deliberate on the reply to be 
made to the lieutenant of the king. All the Armenians unanimously 
replied that they would not abandon the Christian faith, and professed 
their readiness to suffer martyrdom for it. Yazdegird, irritated by 
this resistance, summoned the majority of the Armenian princes to his 
court, and caused the Marzban Vasag, the Sbarabied Vartan, Vazten 
the Iberian prince, as well as many others, to be put in irons, and 
threatened them with the most cruel death if they refused to abandon 
their religion. Being reduced to the last extremity, these princes, in 

*o ElissDUB, ch. i. 
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order to save their lives, consented to all that was demanded of them, 
and lastly completed their abjuration in the presence of the king by 
submitting to all the ceremonies prescribed by the religion of Zoro- 
aster." 

Satisfied with their submission, Yazdegird sent them back to 
Armenia with numerous Persian troops and plenty of Magi, to destroy 
the Christian churches and to propagate ignolatry in the country. 
On learning their approach, Shvasp Arzruni, the prince of Vent, with 
his son Sheroi and several other princes who were secretly inclined 
to embrace the religion of the Persians, hastened to deny Jesus Christ 
in the town of Tovin, and manifested their zeal by the most cruel 
devastations.*' At this sad news the whole Armenian nation ran to 
arms, and the patriarch with all the bishops prepared for martyrdom. 
Armenia seemed threatened with the last extremity, when general 
Vartan, ashamed of his weakness, fled from the camp of the Persians, 
and went to meet the patriarch Joseph. Bitterly deploring his 
culpable apostasy, he threw himself at the feet of the prelate to 
obtain his pardon, and swore to him, as well as to those who had 
participated in his weakness, to conquer or to die for the religion of 
their fathers. In haste to fulfil his vow, Vartan collected all his 
forces, appealed to the Armenian princes, and was soon at the head 
of an army of 100,000 warriors, with whom he marched against the 
strangers and apostates, put them to flight, burnt the temples they 
had erected, and destroyed by torture those who had escaped the 
sword.*' Whilst Vartan was thus avenging his country and blotting 
out by his triumphs one moment of error in the sight of his country- 
men, the princes of the Aghovans or Albanians were likewise tormented 
by the orders of the king of Persia. Informed of Vartan's victory, 
they sent ambassadors to the Armenians in order to ask aid from them 
against the Persians, who had inundated their country with troops, 
and who desired entirely to destroy the Christian religion in it. Before 
marching to defend the Albanians, Vartan and the princes his allies 
resolved to ask support from the emperor Theodosius II., in order 
more successfully to resist the king of Persia, who was preparing to 
avenge the reverses he had experienced. About this time (A.D. 450) 
Theodosius died, and his successor, Marcian, being too much engaged 



*^ Elisaeus, ch. i,-ii. 
* • Ibid., ch. iii. 
»» Ibid. 
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in his religious disputes with the followers of the heretic Eutjches, 
who were at that time tearing the empire to pieces, never thought of 
aiding the Armenians in the unequal struggle they had to sustain 
against the Persians.*' 

The Armenians, being thus limited to their own efforts, resolved to 
perish rather than that the least injury should be inflicted on their 
religion. They fought valiantly, and whilst Vartan was covering 
himself with glory, the Marzban Vasag, who had for a long time been 
secretly in the interest of Yazdegird, profited by the absence of Vartan 
to throw off the mask and to- abjure Christianity. Dirots the prince 
of the Pagratidcs, Katishvi the prince of the Khorkhorhunians, as 
well as many others, followed his example, and warmly embraced 
the interests of the king of Persia. They united their forces, opened 
the entrance of Armenia to strangers, ravaged the country, almost 
totally destroyed the town of Ardashad, and devastated the province 
of Ararat by fire and sword. Vartan, incensed at this treachery and 
at these devastations, ravaged in his turn all the possessions of Vasag 
and of his adherents. In the spring of A.D. 451 Meshgan Ninsa- 
lavard, general of the troops of Yazdegird, entered Armenia at the 
head of a powerful army, whilst Vartan and the other princes who 
had remained faithful to their oath ran to arms, and marched to 
encounter the Persians and the perfidious Vasag. They displayed 
very great courage, but all in vain ; pressed as they were by 
numerous adversaries, they w^re completely routed ou the hanks 
of the river Deghmod, in the province of Ardaz, on the frontiers 
of Aderbaijan, and Vartan with the majority of the princes was 
slain in the hand-to-hand fight. After this important victory Armenia 
was completely subjugated ; but a few Armenians preferred the miseries 
of exile to slavery, and took refuge in the Greek empire, in the Kurdish 
mountains, and in the passes of the Caucasus, whilst the patriarch 
Joseph, the chief bishops, with many priests, were taken captive to 
Persia, and obtained the crown of martyrdom. 

It has already been seen above how honourably Yazdegird treated 
Maruthas (who died A.D. 411), and how the latter had, as a phv- 
sician, enjoyed the honour of treating members of the royal family. 
Achseus,** the disciple of the above-mentioned Abdas, and successor 



** Elisaeus, ch, iii. 

** This prelate is said to have been so abstemious that he subsisted ezcbi> 
sively on vegetables and bread, to which he occasionally added something 
cooked. 
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of Isaac in the bishopric, appears, according to A'mru, to have enjoyed 
the favour of Yazdegi^d like Maruthas, because he was employed by 
the king also on a mission to Bihor, a son of Shapdr, who had rebelled 
against him, and says A'mru, ** When this father arrived in Persia and 
transacted the business for which he had been sent, he examined the 
sepulchres of the martyrs who had attained martyrdom during the 
reign of Shdpdr, as well as the cause for which each of them suffered 
death, and wrote their history. Then he returned to Yazdegird, 
whom he informed of all that had happened, and was very honourably 
received by him. He exercised his authority in the government of his 
flock by ordering the fathers to anathematize every house in which they 
might find any of the sciences of witchcraft and instruments of Ma- 
gism, because some Marcionites and Manichaeans had entered among 
the people in disguise. He composed a book on the acts of the 
martyrs slain in the East, which was confirmed by Daniel the son of 
Mary in his ecclesiastical history. He also wrote the history of St. 
Abdas, his teacher."**' 

Yaballaha (*^i V4i), the successor of Achseus, 'and likewise a dis- 
ciple of Abdas, being noted for his monastic habits, piety, and studious- 
ness, as well as for the purity of his life, was elected Catholicus with the 
consent of all, and the approbation of the king, who is at that time 
said to have become more relenting towards Christians, especially at 
the instance of Isaac, a patrician of Armenia, through whom that 
country had become subject to Persia. Yaballaha, who had cured 
the king of a malady, and thereby caused him to become more gentle 
towards his Christian subjects,*' died A. D. 419, but Yazdegird II. 



»' Bill. Or. Ass.y torn. III., pi. i., p. 372. 
VOL. XIII. 7 
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himself expired the next year, after a reign of twenty years.*' Accord- 
ing to Nestorian authors, Mahna or Maanes, the metropolitan of 'F&n^ 
a Persian by birth, and on that account approved by Yazdegird, was 
appointed after the demise of Yaballaha. A'mru says cunceming him, 
" He was learned in Syriac and Persian, and was the metropolitan of 
[the province of] Pars. As he had much influence with Yazdegird, 
he selected him, and compelled the fathers to make him patriarch. 
After that, however, he became angry with him, and ordered his 
[official] garments to be burnt, exiling him to F^rs. Then he sent 
for the metropolitans and bishops, from whom he exacted the promise 
that Ma'na should no longer be called a patriarch, either openly or 
secretly. When he had departed to Fdrs, information was brought 
to Yazdegird of his governing a flock there ; accordingly he ordered 



• 8 It has already been observed above that A'mru places the demolition of 
the pyrsBum, and tho persecution ensuing after it, later than the death of 
Taballaha. His words are as follows :-~ 

*-^ J^^ crj^^M^^ (s^^ tJr* i*? ^^H (^j e^f ^ j^\ 

vyl^ J « ^♦J^ t>«| (^^M 0^ ^ c#jl-^i^t 0^ J ^\ f^ ^J^^>yi ^^ 
^^"jxj ajI^^I ^^^Cs ^1/ ^ j\jibil\ J^-l 10^ jU)viH|USJ| Al*a.^' 

Jto.^j J^r Ajo^jf ^}iJ^, Jic^l ApUi^J J ♦ a1«U) J«fli oj^dy. 

" And the disposition of Yazdegird changed towards the Christians, so that 
he demolished charches, and his headache retnmed ; accordingly he called 
Taballaha, who prayed over him till ho recovered, again favoured Christiaos, 
and ordered ohnrches to bo built ; but as Yaballaha know what would soon 
befall the Christians, he prayod to bo relieved of life, died, and was buried 
in Madayn ; his time [of presiding over the Church] was seventeen years. 
After his death Yazdegird again destroyed churches, slew Christians, and 
persecuted them severely. Among the number of the slain was also St. 
Abdas, the bishop of Ahvaz, because one of his follow.pricsts had caused a 
pyraBum adjoining a church of the Christians, and displeasing to them, Ut be 
destroyed. This incensed Yazdegird to do what he did, but he desisted [from 
the persecution] at the intercossion of Isaac, the patrician of Armenia through 
whom that country had become subject to Yazdegird. " 
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him to be impnsoned. Then he was examined coneerning this affair 
and released ; he died in Fdrs."** 

This M^anes, who is by some said to have associated in the school 
of Edessa with Rabulas, Acacius, Barsumas, &c., all of whom favoured 
the doctrines of Nestorius, was, during the same year in whieh the 
fathers had elected him {i.e. A.D. 420), by the command of Yazde- 
gird, also deposed by them as a usurper, after having incurred his 
displeasure ; and Marabokht, whom A'mru calls Kar^bakht, the suc- 
cessor of M^nes, t. e. Ma'na, underwent the same fate, alter pre- 
siding but a few months over the Church, although he had, by pre- 
senting a sum of gold to Behram V., the son of Yazdegird II., induced 
him to compel the bishops to elect him ; these, however, soon removed 
him again, by the aid o( some Persian magnates, whereupon Dadjesus 
was, according to A'mru, ordained bishop, governed the Church during 
thirty-five years, and died A.D. 465. In the early portion of his 
patriarchate he appears to have been imprisoned for a while, by order 
of the king, but liberated at the instance of Theodosius.'^ 

About this period of time, Nestorianism, the promulgator of which 
had been removed from the patriarchate of Constantinople, and ex- 
communicated afterwards by the council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, began 
to spread in Persia and to be sanctioned by various synods ; being 
persecuted in Constantinople it was patronized in Persia, even by the 

f^AlJi il \^jkj Uji* ^f^^ V^l iX«jJ| ^♦^jJp i^lj dAsU illj AijUaJl 

<j»jlij ot^j *ftJ^ ^ Sj^\ ^J S>i^ (^ 4-^ yo\s ^^)\lA 

^^ That Dadjoflus must have enjoyed the favour of Behram V., aud was 
greatly esteemed by him, because ho bad, by his prudent arrangements, pre- 
served the frontiers of Tus and of Khoras&n from invasions of enemies, and 
hindereii them from entering the province of Pars, appears plainly from the 
words of A'mru, Bill. Or, Ass.^ tom. III., pt. i., p. 214: — 

^U|^j fj^^ ^s dHU ^jo* s^«xJ er-*^ .fei^ d3 ^J[^ AJ^ 

It was not unusual in those times to entrust Christian prelates also with 
the civil government of provinces, and Barsumas appears likewise to have 
given satisfaction in this respect. 
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sovereigns of that country, where the teachers of its doctrines took 
refuge and were welcomed when the emperor Zeno dissolved the school 
of Edessa, which was steeped in them. The chief propagator of Nes- 
toriauism in the Persian dominions was Barsumas, who established 
a new school in lieu of the just-mentioned one at Nisibis, where he 
afterwards became bishop. He was, on account of his erudition, 
eloquence, and poHtical capacities, not only one of the chief courtiers 
of Firuz as well as of Kobad, but also entrusted by them with the 
civil government of Nisibis and the adjoining districts aloug the 
boundaries of the Roman empire. Authors inimical to Nestoriauism 
not only consider it very sinful that Barsumas was a married n^an, who 
allowed bishops and priests to contract marriages, but they accuse him 
even of polygamy, It is quite natural that Barsumas may have been 
extremely zealous in the propagation of the tenets of his sect, but it is 
naiTated that, as he was very influential with Firuz, innumerable 
Christians professing tenets contrary to his own suffered death at his 
instigation ; it cannot be said that Firuz persecuted the Jacobites on 
this account, but that he did so is asserted by A' mm, who says, •* Firuz 
sought out the Jacobites and killed them. He slew great numbers of 
them in Takryt, and the rest embraced Magism.'*®* Simeon of Beth- 
Arsam*** states that even Babuajus, the successor of the above-mentioned 
Dadjesus as Catholicus of Seleucia, was slain by Firuz at the suggestion 
of Barsumas, on the accusation of being a friend and spy of the Romans. 
It has already been observed that the doctors expelled from £dessa, 
of whom Barsumas was the chief, were not only received with honours 
in Persia, but that some of them obtained bishoprics. Thus Maanes 
was made bishop of Ardashir; Joannes of Beth-sor, in the district of 
the Garamceans ; Michas of Loscium, in the same ; Paulus of Cachaeum, 
in the town of Leden, in the district of Ahvaz ; Phases Curtaeus of the 
town of Shuster ; Abraham of the Medians ; but Narses the Leper 
established a school at Nisibis. During the time of the patriarch 
Maanes there were already forty Persian bishops, but afterwards thirty- 
three of Khorasan are mentioned in addition with thirty-two of 
Persian Armenia, who are said to have remained orthodox till the 

01 Bihl Or. Ass., torn. III., pt. ii., p. 381 :— A^i UJ | iJSJ | j^j^ i^JJa j 

^j3U\ w^Ji}^ ^.J^.f^'^ ii^j (•♦US J 

6» He flourished A.D. 510, and was a great propagator of the faith : ibid,, L 
p. 311. 
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2l8t year of the reign of Firuz, i.e. A.D. 478, when they all made pro- 
fession*** of Nestorianism. 

A'mru was, as a Nestorian writer, naturally of a different opinion 
from the orthodox party, and ascribes also the death of Babueeus,"* 
not as Simon of Bcth-Arsam has done, to the machinations of Bar- 
sumas, but to those of Gabriel the physician of Sinjar, as will be 
seen below ; he nevertheless also asserts that '* when Firuz was in- 
formed of Babuffius's being a Persian convert from Magism he pro- 
hibited him from ordaining bishops and other priests ; this command, 
however, Babuaeus disregarded, wherefore his property, which was 
large, being confiscated and himself thrown into prison, he remain- 
ed a captive seven years and then died ; meanwhile the Christians 
suffered persecution on his account, the explanation of which would 
extend to a great length.'**** A'mru's narrative of the manner in 
which Babuaeus perished is so interesting that the whole of it is here 
translated : — " The king of Persia had a skilful physician whose 
name was Gabriel of Sinjdr, who cohabited with a number of women 
whom he kept ; wherefore the said Catholicus [Babuccus] became 
displeased with him, reprimanded him, and ordered him to select 
one of them, with whom he might live according to the precepts of 
the Evangel, and to dismiss the others. As the physician refused to 
comply, the Catholicus excommunicated him, and prohibited him 
from approaching the church as well as the Eucharist ; wherefore he 
became his foe, spoke perfidiously of the Catholicus to the king as well 
as to his courtiers, and sowed discord between the Catholicus and his 
bishops and flock, but without effect. He persevered, however, in his 
contumacy, and could not decide to submit ; therefore he sent into 
the district of Malatia to invite adherents of Eutyches and Dioscorus, 
on whom he bestowed honours and gifts, so that some persons 
began to follow them, and he built a church to reinstal the sect there. 
Then the Catholicus wrote to Leo, the emperor of the Romans, a letter 

*• Letter of Simeon Beth-Arsameusis, Bibl. Or. Ass.^ torn. IIL, pt. i., p. 356. 

^* Uo succeeded Dadjosus A.D. 405, and was slain A.D. 485, in the 20th year 
of his patriarchate. 
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wherein he complained of what had befallen him at the hand of the 
king I in his refusal to ])unish Gal)riel ?] ; this letter he sealed with 
his own ring and despatched in the year 792 [of the Greeks, or A.D. 
481, which l)eing too late may be the error of a copyist]. The kiug 
of Persia was very gracious towards Barsumas, the metropolitan of 
Nisibis ; he was ])leased with him, he liked him, and made him his 
companion. Whan he became aware of his science, hravery, and 
personal attractions, he bestowed on him the government of Nisibis 
with the surrounding districts adjoining the country of the Romans, and 
conBding them, with their affairs, to his keeping ; wherefore Barsumas 
entertained also watchmen on the thoroughfares and passages for the 
security of the country. When the bearer of the letter of Bahuseus 
the patriarch passed near some of these guardians of the road, he ap- 
prehende<l that he might l)e made prisoner ; accordingly he threw away 
whatever he had with him and tied. This letter was, however, brought 
to Harsu mas with its seal, who despatched it to Firuz, by way of precau- 
tion, without opening it. When the letter was brought to the king, he 
gave it, on account of its being written in Syriac, to his physician 
Gabriel to read. After perusing it Gabriel changed some words and 
added a few, to draw wrath on the writer by making him complain of 
the king of Persia, and calling the latter the master of the impious 
kingdom. IIereuj)on Firuz summoned Babuseus to his presence and 
spoke to him as follows : — " It would have been proper to kill thee 
before thou hadst transgressed my command, but I showed thee leniency 
till thou hast spoken and written about me. Now if thou wilt retrace 
thy stei)s and become a Zoroastrian, I will pardon thee everything, 
augment thy honours, and raise thee to a higher station." Babuseus 
replied, * God forbid that I should depart from light to darkness, 
and exchange ])erishable for eternal life.* Accordingly he ordered him 
to be hanged by the linger on which he wore his ring, which was doue, 
and he remained susi)ended outside the city of Madayn until he died. 
Then some people from llirah took his body and buried it there. He 
is considered a martyr, and the time of his patriarchate amounts to 
twenty years. When IJarsumas heard that Babuaeus had perished by 
the emnity of Gabriel, he made Iia^te, and arriving at the court asked 
for the letter in the presence of the king, hi order to convince himself 
of its trutli or falseliood ; (fabriel, however, refused to surrender it, 
saying, * I tore it up that very hour on account of the wicked in- 
sinuations it contained ; ' Barsumas accused him of lying, and replied, 
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* Hadst thou spoken what is true, thou wouldst have kept the letter to 
•confirm thy statement.' On account of this aifair contentions took place 
between Barsumas and the sect of Gabriel, which it would be long to 
narrate, and in which much blood was shed.*' A'mru describes Babu- 
seus as a pious man who ordered that, to avoid temptation, every priest 
should have his own wife ; and, as he aj)pears to have been very well 
acquainted with the customs of the Magi, the blunder of stating that 
they burnt their corpses can certainly not be attributed to him, but 
to some scribe who added it to the text.***" 

At this period not only Monophysites, Melchites, Nestorians, and 
other Christian sects existed in Persia, but also smaller ones, which 
sometimes, like the above-mentioned one of Gabriel, ceased to exist 
vrhen their founders died. 

Van'otis Secfs, 

It is not intended to give in this place detailed accounts of the num- 
berless sects, some of which originated almost contemporaneously with 
the promulgation of Christianity ; an acquaintance with these may be 
gathered from various authors, but they will briefly be described only 
as far as they are connected with Persia, and for that pur])osc it will 
be necessary to begin with Gnosticism. 

It is well known that all the great religions of the world originated in 
the East, but its isolation from the W est, which had more or less 
subsisted down to the times of Alexander, diminished greatly during the 
wars of that conqueror, when the religious and philosophical doctrines of 
Greece, Egypt, Persia, and India came in contact with each other ; 
a fusion of some of the tenets of these produced Gnosticism, which 
name is derived from the root yvwcrty, knowledge.^^ According to the 
countries in which they flourished, there were nimierous systems of 
Gnosticism, although their aim was one as well as their claim, namely 
the discovery of phenomena unknown and unknowable to men, such 
as the origin and destiny of man, the creation of the world, the super- 
natural cause or causes which produced it, &c. One conFcquence of the 
fusion of Oriental doctrines alluded to above is represented in Gnosticism 
and in Platonism precisely as in Hinduism, namely, the belief in the 
emanation from and final return to the Deity of all intelli};ences ; it is 
still prevalent not only among Hindus, but also among the Moslem ^.ufis. 



8*a Bihi. Or. /1s«., torn. III., pt. I., p. 128. 
6 The iij*^ of thn (Jiifis. 
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and may be said to be countenanced even in the Koran.*' In Europe 
the first traces of the language and ideas of Gnosticism occur in Pytha- 
goras and Plato, both of whom are known to have drawn their 
inspiration from the East,*" although the writers of the school of 
Alexandria, who flourished before the Christian era, always placed the 
speculations of the Greeks above those of the Orientals. But the 
origin of Gnosticism is perhaps to be sought much earlier, namely, 
among the Jews in their Babylonian captivity, many of whom after- 
wards went to Alexandria and carried the doctrines of Gnosticism 
acquired among the Persians to that place. Zoroastrianism was a 
source from which the Jews borrowed ; thus, for instance, the Amshas- 
pands created by Ormuzd, surrounding his throne, and transmitting the 
prayers of mankind to him, have been adopted by the Gnostics and 
Cabalists, who retained even the distinction into males and females. 
The second series of spirits, the Yezcds watching with Ormuzd and the 
Amshaspands over the welfare of mankind, with Mithra*' at their head, 
amounted to at least thirtv in number. In the Talmud, as in the 
Zend-Avesta, the government of the world is entrusted to angels, 
seventy of whom are appointed as protectors over each star, country, 
and town ; and even every language, animal, man, wind, thunder, rain, 
&c. has its guardian angel. The third order of these pure spirits, i.e. 
that of the Feroers, is infinitely more numerous ; they are the ideas of 
Ormuzd which he conceived before creating the world; they are 
also protectors of mankind. The ("abalists have a similar chain of 
beings or energies all emanating from God, whom they class into 
thirty gates or elements from which substances are formed. With them 
Belial occupies the position of Ahriman, who has among the Zoroas- 
trians also three classes of genii, like those just mentioned, hut all of 
evil tendency ; and the Pharisees'" pretended to be in possession of an 
exclusive science according to which they, like the Persians, taught 
doctrines attributing every good to the angels of Jehovah. These two 

o^5»ni7ai.l51:- vJ^'^lj *^i ^^'^ *^ ^' also II. 285, IIL 27, V. 

^ " i. i, " " b 

21, XX. 13, XXIT. 47, XL. 3, XLII. 14, LX. 4, LXIV. 3, and many other 

passages. 

8 Both of them studied in Ep^ypt; the former had also intorcourse with 
Chaldicans and Magi, but not the latter : lYvy], haeri., lib. viii., c. 4, and lib. 
iii., c. 8. 

• Tho worship of this Yezod dovoloi>rd itfolf into a system, and he was 
made the sun-god by the CJieckn and Romans. See A Discmirse on the 
Mithraic Worship, &c.,by K. R. Cama, 1H7(>. 

'® Interpreter, ^^^ pi. o^^nc* 
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doctrines were, of course, drawn from the Scriptures, but greatly 
amplitied. 

The idea of emanation is an essential one in Zoroastrianism ; also 
according to the Cabala everything has emanated from an infinite 
source of light ; emanation was equally acceptable to the Greeks and 
to the Easteni philosophers, according to whom a series of iEons and 
Deities issued from it. Hence, after the promulgation of Christianity, 
the first of those iEons, the Logosy or Word, of the same substance 
with the Father, and becoming the Saviour of the human race, 
could by no means be repugnant to, and was accordingly accepted by, 
the Gnostics. A real incarnation was, however, inconceivable to the 
numerous sects of Gnostics, who called themselves Christians, but 
pretended that the body of Jesus was only a phantasm. The Koran 
even bears testimony that this doctrine, if it did not survive the time 
of the author of that book, must at least have been known to him.'* 
At any rate, as late as A.D. 564 the emperor Justinian scandalized the 
Catholics as well as the Jacobites by the declaration that the body of 
Christ was incorruptible, and that his manhood was never subject to 
any wants and infirmities, the inheritance of mortal flesh. TYiisphan- 
tastic opinion was announced in the last edict of Justinian. 

If the speculations of the Cabala, contemporary with the beginning 
of Christianity or posterior to it, had originated with Moses or the 
patriarchs, as the Jews pretended, it would be something quite different 
from what it is. The Old Testament was not influenced by Gnosticism,, 
like the Talmud, and the mere occurrence of the word gnosis in the 
Septuagint version counts for nothing ; its mention in the New Testa- 
ment, in Luke ii. 52 and 1 Cor. ii. 14, viii. 1-9, may perhaps be con- 
sidered of the same import, unless we take it in the first passage to be, 
not an allusion to the totality of revelations and divine institutions of 
Juilaisni, l)nt to the science communicated by Pythagoreans to their 
most intimate disciples only, and afterwards exclusively attributed by 
the Gnostics to themselves alone. 

It appears that the schisms which afterwards divided the Church 
began very early, as already in A.D. 57 some said that they were of 
Paul, of A polios, of Cephas, or of Christ.'* Other doctrines, as well as 
»ertain Tallies and genealogies, are mentioned as having been taught ;'^ 



*'' 1 Cor. i. 12. "^ 's 2 Tim. i. 3, i j iv. 7. 
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but the antithesis of* a false gnosis, which some professiDg hare 
erred concerning the faith,"'* may possibly refer to the principles of 
dualisn), to light and darkness, and the two great classes of good and 
evil spirits inculcated by Zoroastrianism and the Cabala, and consti- 
tuting the most essential doctrine of the Gnostics, whose precursors are 
alluded to by the a{)ostle. It cannot be denied that this contrast be- 
tween light and darkness is strongly set forth in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, where we are exhorted to walk as children of light/* are 
supposed to wrestle with the rulers of darkness,'* and are said to hare 
walked according to the prince of the powers of the air.'' 

The Gospel of St. John was written about the end of the first cen- 
tury at Ei)liesus, one of the chief foci of Greece-Oriental Gnosticism, 
which developed itself into several schools after the death of this apos- 
tle. The Gnostics attributed the creation of the material world to 
immaterial beings, and by admitting various principles or intelligences, 
as well as various spiritual agencies, which they call the beginning^ 
the word, the onhf -begotten y the Jife^ the light, the spirit, St. Jolm 
scarcely alludes to any doctrines of the Gnostics, never uses the word 
gnosis, and the expressions just adduced chiefly, if not exclusively, in 
the first chapter of his Gospel only, so that if any refutation of Gnos- 
ticism be intended it must be limited to that chapter. The case is 
somewhat different with the book of Revelations, where the following 
analogies with the Zend-Avesta, with the Cabala, and the Gnosis may 
be pointed out : — First of all, the number seven plays a conspicuous 
part : we meet with seven angels, candlesticks, seals, spirits, stars, &c. 
in numerous passages. The seven spirits or angels" are the seven 
Amshiispands ; the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and ^nd, is the 
Zervana Akarana •,^^ the unfathomable depths of Satan are those of 
Ahriman.^*' The contrast between the good and bad creation,'^ the Zoro- 
astrian distinction of unclean animals or Devs,** the cunning serpent, 
the old dragon,^^ and various other similarities are apparent enough. 

Simon Magus acquired a great name in Samaria by the practice of 
sorcery, and the peojde called him " the great power of God.** He 
believed and was baptized, but when he saw that through the laying 



' * 2 Tim. vi. 20, 21. ^5 q Tim. v. 8. 

''> Ibid. vi. 12. '7 25td. ii. 2. 

'« iiev. i. 4, viii. 2, XV. I. ^ ^ Rev. i. 8. 

^o ibid. XV, 2\, «i IbiflJ. xii. 3, 7. 

»•-* Ibid, xvi. 13. 8» Ibid, xx. 2. 
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on of the apostles' hands the Holy Ghost was given he offered them 
money This so incensed Peter that he sharply reproved him, where- 
upon Simon departed with the gentle reply, **Pray ye to the Lord 
for mc, that none of these things which ye have spoken come upon 
me,"'* and afterwards became the chief of a Gnostic sect, into which 
he incorporated some doctrines of Christianity, and which was after 
him developed by his disciples, who spread themselves chiefly over 
Syria, Phrygia, and Rome, where he is said to have been ** deceiving 
the people by his sorceries," and whither Simon Cephas himself pro- 
ceeded to counteract them.®* The adherents of Simon Magus pretended 
to be Christians, but were considered heretics ; then Menander, and 
after him Cerinthus, was the chief of these so-called Christians, and 
to both of them some very absurd doctrines are attributed ; their names, 
however, do not occur in the New Testament, but the Nicolaitanes, 
whose leader was Nicolaus, incur the blame of St. John.*** 

As to the origin of the intellectual and of the lower world, all the 
Gnostic schools agree on the two principles of emanation and creation 
by the Demiurge. The intellectual world is a manifestation of the facul- 
ties of the Supreme Being, the unknown Father, and was created by a 
series of emanations. The lower world is, on the contrary, far from 
being the work of God, but was created by an inferior power. Con- 
cerning the nature of this power, or the manner of these creations, the 
schools of Syria and Egypt diiTerod, according to the influence of 
Zoroastrianism on the one, and of Platonism on the other ; and the 
school of Marcion, which is the third, has been derived both from the 
Syrian and the Egyptian. 

Bardasanes, a native of Edessa, contrary to ISfarcion who greatly 
disregarded the Scriptures, followed not only the canonical, but also 
several apocryphal writings of the Jews and Christians ; he moreover 
pretended to have found a Gnosis in the Bible, which was connected 
with that of Philo, the Cabala, and the Zend-Avesta, llis system was 
presided over by two principles, — the first ** the unknown Father," dwell- 
ing in eternal light, and the second ** eternal matter," an inert dark 
mass, the source of all evils and the residence of Satan. The first 
creature produced by the unknown Father, and placed by him in para- 
dise was the mother ** of the Son of the living God," of Christos," 

8* Acts viii. 9-24. 

«* See the " Doctrine of the Apostles" in tlio first footnote of thi^ paper. 

»• Rev.ii. 6, 15. 

•' Hisioire Critique du Qnosticisme, Ac, par J. Matter, torn. I,, p. 307. 
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Marcion was born at Sinope during the second century, and haTin^ 
embraced Christianity became in course of time bishop of liis iiatiTe 
city, whence he was, however, soon ejected, and went to Rome, as he 
bcheved that the people were too Judaizing. He rejected all the 
Scriptures, on the plea that they had been tampered with, and retained 
only one Gospel, resembHng that of Luke, which he called "the 
evangel of the Lord;" but it had evidently been manipulated by him to 
suit his own views. Some Gnostic doctors had before the time of Mar- 
cion entertained the doctrine that the God of the Jews was only a se- 
condary divinity,^** the chief of the angels and governors of the world ; 
but he first made it the basis of his system, which acknowledged, 
like that of Zoroaster, the Cabala, and the East in general, only two great 
principles. This third principle, namely, the God of the Jews, created 
the world, but being totally unknown to men he could not manifest him- 
self to them except by assuming the human form, and announced himself 
as the Redeemer, the Christ. Marcus, and Apelles the successor of Mar- 
cion, altered his doctrines ; his followers mixed with various other Christian 
sects, and ultimately some of them fled to Persia, where they became in 
course of time fused with orthodox Christians, when Gnosticism, which 
had after the spread of Christianity always attempted to identify itself 
therewith, but had always been rejected, finally disappeared. 

It is curious to observe how closely Sharastdni** agrees in his de- 
scription of the above-named three principles of the Marcionites with 
some European authors as to the relation of these principles to one 
another ; he distinctly states that the two first were eternal light and 
eternal darkness, whilst the third or intermediate principle is inferior 
to Hght. His account of Mdni and Mazdak, both of whom will again 
be alluded to in another part of this paper, with their tenets, is also 
very interesting, and entirely divested of the acrimony with which 
polemical Christian writers of early times have imbued their refutations 
of these two sects. Sharastani states th.it the Manichseans are the 
adherents of Mdni Ben lYitek, who flourished (hiring the time of 
Shapdr Ben Ardashir, and was slain by Bchram Ben Hormuz Ben 
Shapiir. His religion was a mixture of Magism and Christianity, 

8 8 The a^ssortion of Gibbon {Decline and FaU, oh. xlvii.) tliat " in the system 
of the Gnostics tho Jeliovah of Israel, tho creator of the lower world, was a rebel- 
lious, or at least an ignorant spirit," is too strong ; it has been aeon that accord- 
ing to the exposition of faith occurring in tho address of Mihr Nerseh to the 
princes of Armenia, the position uf Ormuzd was analogous, and likewise 
secondary. 

8" P. Md. 
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acknowledging the prophet ship of the Messiah and of Moses. Mani 
beHeved the universe to be composed of two eternal, imperishable 
principles, namely, light and darkness, both of which, being personi- 
fied, exhibit opposite qualities, those of the former being all good, and 
of the latter bad. Here we again meet with a third principle, or God, 
or angel, who creates the world and becomes the Redeemer. When, 
namely, the God of light perceived that the portions of the good were 
gradually commingling with those of the bad creation, he sent an angel 
who created the world in order to save the former fronfi the latter, 
by the operation of the sun, the moon, and the stars. The sun puri- 
fies whatever is mixed with the demons of heat, and the moon what- 
ever is mixed with the demons of cold. According to this scheme the 
air never ceases to rise, because it is to ascend to its own world, and so 
do all the particles of light ; whilst those of darkness must sink until 
all the particles of light are redeemed, and the mixture above alluded 
ceases to exist, which will be the resurrection. This secretion from 
darkness and elevation of the particles of light is promoted by holiness, 
by good words, and good acts. The lucid particles are by the morning 
rays conveyed to the sphere of the moon, thence to the sun, and finally 
to the uppermost and purest light. This operation will continue until 
but a small portion of solidified light remains in the world, which 
neither the suu nor the moon is able to purify. Then the angel who 
carries the earth will call the angel who attracts the firmament, where- 
upon the upper and the lower parts of the universe will fall on each 
other and will kindle a fire, which will burn until all the light it con- 
tains is melted. Mani prescribed to his followers four prayers within 
the day and night, the adoration of God, abstinence from falsehood, 
murder, theft, adultery, covetousness, sorcery, and idolatry. 

Mazdak made his appearance during the reign of KobAd, whom he 
induced to profess his religion , but Nushirvdn, who knew Mazdak to 
be an impostor, slew him. The tenets of Mazdak somewhat resemble 
those of Miini, but with the difference that, according to the former, 
light is considered to operate wisely and for a purpose, but darkness 
ignorant ly and blindly ; according to the Marcionites and Manichaeans 
also, the redemption alluded to above takes place more by a mechanical 
operation than by the display of intellectual faculties. As Mazdak be- 
lieved all feuds and murders to be ultimately traceable to women and 
to property, he maintained that both ought to be enjoyed in common 
by all, like water and fire. According to this system there were three 
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original elements, namely, water, fire, and earth. When these com- 
mingled they produced the director of good and the director of evil, 
so that whatever is pure in them became a director of good, and what- 
ever is impure of evil. The God of Mazdak sits in the upper world on 
a throne, like a king in the nether one, and is attended by four powers, 
namely, discernment, comprehension, memory, and joy; just as the 
terrestrial king has four chief ministers, namely, the Mobed of Mobeds, 
the great Herbad, the commander of the army, and the chief musician. 

The four powers just mentioned govern the world through seven 
Veziers, namely, Sallar, Peshkdr, Bdlun, Bervan, Kd-rdaUj^'^Destdr, and 
Kddak ; each of whom is attended by twelve spirits, namely, Kanendeh, 
Dehendeh, Sitinendeh-Burendeh, Khorendeh, Duvendeh, Khizendeh, 
Kushendeh, Zenendeh, Kunendeh, Ayindeh, Showendeh, Payindeh ;^^ 
moreover, each human being possesses the first-named four powers, 
but the seven and the twelve have become dominant over them in the 
nether world, whereas the sovereign of the upper one governs by the 
letters the sum of which constitutes the ineffable name ; if any man knows 
something about these letters, the great mystery is revealed to him ; 
but he who does not, remains, as to the true balance of the four powers, 
in ignorance, forgetfulness, folly, and grief. 

The account given by Sharastani of the Christian sects®' is as 
follows : — The Christians are the people of Jesus the Messiah, who was 
sent in reality after Moses and was predicted in the Pentateuch. He per- 
formed evident miracles, such as resuscitating the dead, healing lepers 
and persons born blind. His very existence and whole nature are a per- 
fect miracle, as he was begotten without human agency, and spoke with- 
out having been taught. His mission on earth began with his thirtieth 
and ended with his thirty-third year. After his mission the Apostles 



*o The Dahestdn, Calcutta typogr. ed. 1812, p. 1 1 1 has for three of these 

Veziers Bdnverf DirddUf and Kdr-rdn, c) Uj^ (J ' *^J^ '^ J^- which appear to 
be better than the Bdl6u, Bervdn, and Kdrddn of the Arab author. 

^^ It may be observed that in this enumeration there are thirteen names 
given in the Arabic text of Sharastdni, and that therefore either Sitanendeh and 
Burendeh, or Ayindeh and Showendeh, which may respectively be considered as 
nearly synonymous, the former couple meaning taker and carrie^'f the latter 
comer and hecomer, must be taken together so as to reduce the number to 
twelve, and I have preferred to connect the first-mentioned couple by a 
hyphen. The Ddbestdn has Cherenddh, the grazer or browser , for Khizendeh, the 
riser, but omits Kunendeh, the doer ; wherefore the reduction suggested here is 
not required there, 

»2 P. IVl — |V1 
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and others began to differ chiefly on two points : firstly, on his descend- 
ing from heaven, his connection with his mother, and the incarnation 
of the Word; and, secondly, on the manner of his ascension, his joining 
the angels, and on the unification of the Word. One party agreed on 
the incarnation of the Word, but diflered in the details thereof, as some 
asserted that it shone on the body as the light on a transparent sub- 
stance ; whilst another party believed that it was impressed thereon like a 
n)ark on wax ; and again another asserted that with it the spiritual and 
physical manifestation took place simultaneously. Others again state 
that divinity was invested with humanity ; whilst some believe that the 
Word commingled with the Messiah like milk with water. They attri- 
buted three persons to God, but asserted his essence to be one, maintaining 
that it is spiritual, without bounds or solidity, so that he is one in 
essence, but three in persons, — by which they meant qualities, such as 
existence, life, and knowledge, — namely, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, knowledge alone being incarnated. They state that the 
Jews crucified him from envy and hatred, because they denied his pro- 
phetic mission and dignity ; the murder, however, did not extend to 
the divine, but only to the human portion. The perfection of a human 
being consists in three things, namely, prophetship, Emamship, and 
supernatural power. Some prophets were endued with several, or with 
all these qualities ; but the degree of the Messiah is higher, because he 
is the only Son, to whom no other prophets can be compared. Through 
him the transgression of Adam is forgiven, and the human race becomes 
responsible. There is a difference of opinion about his second coming ; 
whilst some believe, with the professors of Islam, that his advent will 
take place before the day of judgment, others assert that he will come 
only after it. He was crucified, but was seen after his resurrection by 
Simon Cephas, to whom he spoke, gave advice, and ascended to heaven. 
II is legatee was Simon Cephas, the chief of his Apostles in knowledge, 
piety, and soundness of doctrine, which Paul mixed with philosophy 
and the suggestions of his own imagination. 

The Melikites are the followers of Melik,®* who assert that the 
Word became incarnate in the body of the Messiah, and was invested 

^^ This is of conrso a mistake of Sharast^ni, as the Melikites (spelt Melchites 

by European authors) obtained their name from the word «^*^ melik in its desig- 
nation of king ; so that the Melikites are literally royalists, but were fond of 
calling themselves Catholics. The Orientals nicknamed them thus because they 
maintained that the Catholic faith is not based on the Scriptures, but on the 
arbitrary power of terapoi-al princes. 
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with its humanity. The Melikites designated the Word as the principle 
of knowledge, and the Holy Ghost as the principle of hfe, nor do they 
call knowledge hefore being invested therewith the Son, but the Mes- 
siah after being so. They believe in the Trinity, but say that the 
Messiah is wholly and not partly man ; he is nevertheless existing from 
all eternity, and the crucifixion befell both his human and his divine 
nature. When, however, Arius asserted that God is eternal and the 
Messiah created ; the patriarchs, metropolitans, and bishops assembled 
in Constantinople to the number of 313 men, in the presence of their 
emperor, and agreed on the following confession of faith : — " We believe 
in the only God, the Father, the Creator of everything visible ; and in his 
only Son Jesus, the Messiah, the Son of God, the first of all creatures, 
not made ; the true God of the true God, of the nature of his Father, 
by whose hands the worlds and all things were established ; who de- 
scended for our sake, and for our salvation, from heaven, became 
incarnate through the Holy Spirit, was born of the Virgin Mary, was 
crucified in the time of Pilate, and buried ; but rose on the third day, 
ascended to heaven, and seated hinself on the right of his Father, being 
ready to come for the second time to judge the dead and the quick ; 
and we believe in the only Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth, who proceeds 
from his Father ;°* also in one baptism for the pardon of sins ; in one 
holy Messianic CathoUc Church ; in the resurrection of our bodies to 
permanent life, lasting for ever and ever."®* 

As Sharastdni speaks of the Nestorians, who flourished during the 
time of the Khalif Mamun,®" and asserts that they had some tenets 
in common with the Muhammadan sect of Motazzelites, it will be better 
to give an account of them from a more authentic source: — Although up 
to the beginning of the fifth century the unity of the tiao natures had 
been the prevailing doctrine of the Church, Nestorius had in the Syrian 
school been taught to abhor that doctrine, and to discriminate the 
h2imanUy from the divinity of Christ. Whilst patriarch of Constanti- 

04 « From tho Father and the Son": Booh of Gommon Prayer of the United 
Church of Enghmd and Ireland. 

°^ Sharastdni, p. I Vf' — |Vd. It may here be observed that the principal 
creeds of Christians are the Apostolic, the Athanasian, and the Nicene which 
was framed A.D. 325, when Arins was excommunicated by 318 fathers assem- 
bled in council at Nicaea. The one given above is of the fii'st-named kind, 
and is, excepting only the words pointed out in the preceding note, materially 
the same with that used at present by the Roman Catholic, the United Church 
of Euglaud, and many other churches of Europe and America. 

»« Reigned from A.D. 812 till 833. 
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iK>|)le, he, although revering the motlier of (Christ, preached against the 
\ise of the expression " mother of God/' unknown to the Apostles. 
Sermons of this kind caused disputes, and the authority of Nestorius 
was renounced hy several congregations. Cyril, the bishop of Alexan- 
dria, who professed the incarnation of one nature, became the foe of 
Nestorius and appealed to the Vatican ; and Cclestine, feeling greatly 
flattered, condemned the sentiments of Nestorius and degraded the 
heretic from his patriarchal dignity; neither the emperor, however, nor 
the primate of the East, was disposed to obey the mandate of the Italian 
priest, and a synod was held at Ephesus A.D. 431, which lasted from 
Jinie till October, where Cyril with his bisliops degraded Nestorius, 
and a synod of 50 Oriental bishops condemned (3yril. The rival synods 
hurled anatheniJis at each other, and the difference of opinion resulted 
in bloodshed, which the meek emperor Theodosius stopped by dissolv- 
ing the council with the words, ** God is my witness that I am not 
the author of this confusion. Ilis providence will discern and punish 
the guilty. Return to your provinces, and may your private virtues 
repair the mischief and scandal of your meeting." When Nestorius 
perceivetl that the sect of Cyril was becoming dominant even in Con- 
stantinople, he voluntarily abdicated his i)osition of patriarch, A.D. 
435, but was persecuted, and at last died in Upper Egypt. Henceforth 
Nestorianism was persecuted, so that within the space of less than a 
century after it had been proscribed but few churches of that denom- 
ination existed in the Roman empire. But in Persia, where Christianity 
had been planted by the missionaries of Syria, the Nestorian doctrines 
flourished ; proselytes from the Zend-Avesta to the Gospel increased, 
ainl the famous school at Edessa produced many remarkable teachers 
of Christianity. Although from the first the kings of Persia, but 
especially the Magi, looked with no favourable eye on the propa- 
gation of (/hristianity, whose profcssorii being of the same religion 
with their foes the Romans, or more strictly Byzantines, were on that 
account always believed to be inimical not only to the religion of 
the country, but also to the government, the fact that the Nesto- 
rians were persecuted by the Romans insured to them much more 
toleration than they would otherwise have enjoyed. This was particu- 
larly the case during the reign of Kobad, when the Nestorians entirely 
separated themselves from the Roman Christians, the intercourse and 
correspondence with whom had always been disapproved of by the 
Persian govenmient ; and when the Persian clergy universally threw off 

VOL. XIII. 9 
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the law of celibacy so strictly enforced on monks by the Greek, and on 
all priests by the Roman hierarchs. The Nestorian became in course 
of time the most predominant of all Christian sects in Persia, and 
enjoyed special favours under Nushirvan ; it is even taken for granted by 
some authors that his grandson Khosru Parviz was a Christian, and 
it is believed by some that he himself was a Manichaean. 

Prevalence oj Nestorianism, 
After the demise, or rather the execution, of Babuseus, — described 
above, — the bishops assembled at Seleucia and elected a relative of his, 
named Acacius (sat from A.D. 485, died A.D. 489), whom they are, 
by the so-called orthodox writers, asserted to have compelled to sub- 
scribe to the Nestorian doctrines; afterwards he convoked a synod, 
in which they were publicly fixed, and henceforth predominated in the 
whole of the East. The synodic book translated from Syriac into 
Arabic bears the title, — " The Synod of Acacius, in which was present 
Barsumas; the Metropolitan of Nisibis, and a congregation of the fa- 
thers."®' This book appears to embrace only the portion of the canons 
relating to monks, celibacy, and marriage. It consists of three canons. 
The first is levelled against certain monks who condemned matri- 
mony and certain kinds of food ; the second prohibits them from roam- 
ing about towns and villages, and from taking upon themselves the 
duties of bishops and priests in the administration of the sacraments, 
but orders them to remain in their convents. The third allows marriage 
to all priests and laymen, and is as follows : — ** Let henceforth no 
bishop prohibit any man from marrying, and let the calamities which 
the Christian flock has been subject to from fornication and adultery, 
rumoured even to strangers, cease. Let, however, marriage be per- 
mitted to the clergy and laity in a proper manner, because the Messiah 
has said that not every one can accept this proposition, and the Apostle 
says that it is good for a man not to approach a woman, but let him» 
for the sake of avoiding fornication, adhere to his wife, and I wish 
that all men could be like myself, but if they cannot contain them- 
selves let them marry. A man must either avoid the world altogether 
or mix with it piously, and if he be a priest, let him have one wife, as 
it is written in the letter of the apostle to Timothy.^ Let henceforthno 
bishop place his hand on a deacon without previous inquiry concerning 

^^^\^ i:>is^^'^ k:)\j^ ^^i^y. l^ c^l^j (5^1 u**^.^ "' 
»8 1 Tim. iii. 12. 
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him, and he must have a lawful wife ; and let him who chooses to live 
in cehbacy seek a place far from men ; if, however, he afterwards again 
returns to worldly affairs, such as marriage and the like, let him be 
punished, and if he be a priest, divested of his office until he repents. 
Let a married man have but one wife, and if he transgresses be is to be 
excommunicated from the Church, and from the dignity of priesthood. 
An unmarried priest, or one whose wife has died, is not to be forbidden 
by the bishop to contract a lawful marriage if so inclined, either before 
or afler his ordination as a priest. Let every one opposing this be 
under an anathema if a layman, and deposed if he be a priest. '"^'^ 

Barhaebraeus, one of the above-mentioned orthodox authors, asserts 
that the predominance of Nestorianismwas brought about by violent 
means, and states that Barsumas, the bishop of Nisibis, spoke as follows 
to king Firdz : — '' Unless the faith of the Christians living in your 
dominions be different from that which the Christians of the Greek 
empire profess, they will never be sincerely loyal to you. " Firdz 
assented to this opinion, and ordered him to act as he liked. Bar- 

y^ 111 e;^Jll^ cr»^ J^H ^!^\ 3 ^^\ »•** V5^ j«iJ^ •^a-I J^ 

Sv>j uia^JI g-^ II e;lll cx*j * u^j^^^ c^l ^^ H^j j^'U) ^Ip 
UA(f e;!^ M)\ 6^-3 V^y. »-r^J ^^y ^^\ jyo\ ^ JU ^ Jikp 

^yy^\ y^ L^^^'^ O^V^I A^jo c^j ««xxjf ^^'O »X«x; IJjk ^jju 
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sumas continued : — *' There was a patriarch of the Greeks, a wise 
and learned man, Nestorius by name, who loved the Persians, and 
never ceased to exhort the Greeks, saying, ' If you are Christiansr 
you must follow the footsteps of Christ, manifest an humble mind 
towards your foes, and pray for those who curse you.* On this 
account he was hated by the Greeks, and removed from the patriarchate. 
If, therefore, you will give me authority, I will corftpel all the Chris- 
tians of your dominions to follow the tenets of that man, for which they 
will be hated by the Greeks," Firiiz being pleased with this advice, 
Barsumas, supported by Persian soldiers, went forth from Seleucia, 
travelled to the province of Beth-Garma, and shed much blood of the 
faithful there. Thence he intended to proceed to Takryt, but the 
people threatened to divulge all his crimes to Firiiz and bring punish- 
ment on him, so that he became afraid, departed from them and went 
to Arbela, the bishop of which place immediately fled to the convent 
of Cuchta, i.e. St, Matthew, on Mount Elpheph. Barsumas, however, 
captured the bishop with twelve monks, who had taken their last refuge 
in the caverns of the mountains, and sent them all prisoners to Nisibis. 
Thence he again came down to Niniveh, and slew ninety priests in the 
monastery of Biznith, killing also many others in the adjoining villages 
for refusing to comply with his orders. It is said that the whole 
number of persons slain by Barsumas amounted to more than 7>700. 

The same orthodox writers also state, and put it to the account 
of the Nestorian doctrines, that sacrilegious marriages and fornications 
of the bishops, priests, deacons, and laymen were unblushingly cele- 
brated, so that everywhere infants could be seen thrown away, lying 
in thoroughfares and on dunghills, where dogs tore them to pieces, 
and that, to obviate this evil, Acacius built a house in which he collect- 
ed the bastards, and hired nurses to suckle them. This may be so, 
but it is contrary to common sense and to experience that illegitimate 
connections and offspring should increase when marriages do, 

Acacius having been also sent as ambassador by Firuz to the emperor 
Zeno, was reprimanded by the Occidental bishops for countenancing the 
proceedings of the sacrilegious Barsumas, the slayer of Babua^us ; they 
also threatened to exconimunicate him like Barsumas, unless he would 
deprive the latter of his dignity ; accordingly he promised to pronounce, 
on his return to Persia, the sentence of deposition against Barsumas ; 
but as to the Nestorian heresies, of which they likewise accused him, he 
assured them that Xenaiay, a foe of the Orientals, had so nicknamed 
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them. When, however, he arrived in Persia, he found that fiarsumas 
had died long he tore, having, it is said, heeu assailed in the church by 
the nuns of Mount Abdin and slain with the keys of their cells. Ilis 
successor was the metropolitan llosee, and shortly afterwards Narses 
also died, after having governed the school of Nisibis during half a 
century. 

Firijz began to reign A.D. 457 and died 483. During this period of 
a c|uarter of a century, Firiiz had once been removed from the throne 
and again recovered it, but towards the end of his reign he was 
involved in wars with the Huns ; at that time Armenia was governed by 
Persian governors, but Vahan the Manigonian, profiting by the embar- 
rassment in which the king found himself, revolted, expelled his generals 
and proclaimed (A.D. 481) prince JSahag, of the race of the Pagratides, 
as Marzban, and prepared to uphold the independence he had just ac- 
cpiired, by entering into an alliance with Vakthang, the king of Iberia, 
and with the Huns. A'mru, who describes the death of Firdz, says, 
that " when he returned from the region of the Turks [strictly Huns] 
he ascribed his safety to his own prowess, returned also to his wicked- 
ness, and determined to extirpate the ('hristian religion ; but as he 
again went to war against the Turks [Huns] he ordered a certain 
Marzban to demolish the churches and convents by the time he came 
back. Accnrdiui^lv he destroyed the school of St. Abdas, from which 
the Christians fled, but he encountered them and slew three hundred 
of them in one day. When the Turks [Huns] perceived that he had 
returned to them, they attacked and put him to flight, slaying many 
of his companions ; and he, being afraid that they might capture him, 
committed suicide with his own sword, so that the world was delivered 
of his wickedness, and God granted tranquillity to his Church from his 
hand."***" He was succeeded by Balash, under whom, as appears 

»"o Chronnln.jia H.'.jvnx Vcrs.,—Iiibl. Or., torn. III. pt. I., p. 308 :— 
^^| ^U Ai^iJo C^'l^ di/o)l4» ^ijljiXJ ^^f i>1j U* jj^ »>^ a^'j 

i»>*«j^ jy^l (^^^ %^y^ c^ ij^ ofjij*>3( J fAx/f ^o^j ^1 dJ ^\s 
ojii^ J A^^ *-^' Jj^^-j ^jir*^ B^yi (J I (Jl^ J *jI«^I (j^ Ul^ 
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from the following reply of Zeno sent after a request to lend him 
money, Nisibis was still in the possession of the Persians : — " As to 
the taxes of the Nisibians which you illegally raise, as they for a long 
time rightly belong to the Romans, you may have them ; but nothing 
more of what you desire." ^°^ 

Balash expelled the barbarians who had entered Persia, and made, 
through his general Shapdr, peace with the above-mentioned Vahan, 
on condition that the Armenians should be allowed the free exercise of 
their religion. Vahan presented himself (A.D. 485) at the court of 
Persia, wher6 he was honourably received, and obtained the dignity of 
Marzb^n. During his administration Vahan was engaged in repairing 
the injuries which the war had inflicted on Armenia, and in repairing 
the churches. About this time the heresy of Eutyches spread in 
Armenia, and infected almost every priest. Vahan died during the 
reign of king Kob^d, the brother of Balash, after having peacefully 
governed his country during twenty-six years. Balash reigned only four 
years, being deprived of his eyesight by the faction of the Magi, and 
removed from the government on the pretence that he had defiled 
water, and had disregarded their laws by his intention of constructing 
baths, — because the Magi worshipped not only fire, but also water, and 
accused those of sacrilege who polluted it.*°* 

When Kobad ascended the throne, he sent ambassadors with an 
immense elephant to Zeno,^"^ desiring him to despatch the promised 
sum of money. When the envoys arrived in Antioch they found that 
Anastasius had ascended the throne ; accordingly Kobad instructed them 
to ask the money from the latter on peril of a declaration of war against 
him. Anastasius declared that he would never comply with a demand 
his predecessor had refused to assent to, especially as the Persians 
were still in possession of Nisibis, which they ought, according to the 
provisions of the treaty, to have surrendered. Anastasius had also 
been informed that Kobad persecuted the Armenian Christians subject 
to Persia because thcv would not adore fire, and was moreover favour- 
ing a new Zoroastrian or Magian heresy, according to which the pro- 
miscuous use of women was made licit. As soon as the Armenians 
heard of the refusal of Anastasius to comply with the demands of 

*o ^ Chronicle of Jospc Stylitcs the Syrian, who flouiished in the 5th century : 
ibid. pp. 202 seq. 
»oa Ihid, 
*03 Died on the 9th April A.D. 490. 
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Kobud, tbey again revolted from the Persians, demolished their 
pyraenms, and having slain the Magi, with other inhabitants of Persian 
origin, they put the Marzbiin of Kob:id to flight with his army, 
offering allegiance to Anastasius, which, however, he refused to 
accept, as he was unwilling to give Kobad a cause for war. Mean- 
while rebellions arose in various localities of Persia against Kobud, 
whom his own magnates hated because he had allowed adulterous 
connections with their women ; and the Arab subjects of Persia, per- 
ceiving the state of confusion it was in, frequently made predatory 
incursions.**** Kobud was removed from the government, which 
circumstance is narrated as follows in A'mru's life of Acacius: — 
•• When Kob^d Ben Firuz was made king he constructed watercourses, 
built towns, and intended to strengthen the sect of Zoroaster by allow- 
ing promiscuous connections of women and men; accordingly they 
commingled. This, however, so incensed the Magi on account of their 
women that they endeavoured to bring about his deposition, which 
they also accomplished."*®* 

During the brief reign of Jamasp the layman Babceus,*^ who had 
a wife and sons, was, after the demise of Acacius in Selcucia, elected 
Catholicus. A'mru says concerning him — " After his ordination he 
assembled the fathers in a synod, in which he removed the anathemas 
between Babaeus, Barsumas, and Acacius ; ordered all the ministers 
of the Church, the priests and deacons, to marry, and that none should 
be without a wife whilst mixing with the world, in order to keep him- 
self from falling into sin ; and that each of them should have one wife 
openly and publicly, as the law prescribes .^°' Babacus presided over 

104 Josao Stylitea in his chronicle, DihL Or. Ass., vol. I., p. 265. 

106 xhis Babceaa is not to be confounded with the Cathoh'cas Babaajnf*, 
whom, as was noticed above, FirOz had ordered to be suspendc<l by the fin^r on 
which he wore his patriarchal ring, and wlioso body being afterwards taken to 
Hirah was there venerated as that of a martyr. 

fjjx/\ Jlwlj Uji Itx^ J*c^ U 111 ^♦a. ^t Uo JAJ ^j^j 107 
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the Ohiirch five years, and died A.D. r»0,'5. It is curious to observe in 
contrast to A'mrn, wlio calls this Babanis a good and relij^ious prelate 
wlio had brought up a family, wliat Simeon, who was bishop of Beth- 
Arsam from A. D. filO till b2D, says concerning him, at the conchibioii 
of a letter on the Nestorian hercsv : — ** We likewise anathematize 
Mares of Taala, teacher of Babteus the Catliohcus : for under this 
Babajus the Catholicus, this Mares arose, propagating the doctrine of 
Paul of Samosata and of Diodorus among the Aramicans, which also 
the C/atholicus Babjous, son of liormisdas, who had been the scribe of 
Zabargan, the Marzbun of the AranuL^ans [Assyrians], adopted from 
him."»°« 

It has been observed above that Kobiid had been removed from the 
throne for favouring the tenets of Mazdak,^^" who appears, however, 

10 « Bill, Or. Ass., I., p. 358. 

lo* It will not l>e out of placo hero to pvo fumw arooinit of thifl ZoroaBtriaii 
heresiarcli. Accoitlini^ to Orienial Koiirc(»s Mazdak was a man of learning, lx>m 
at Nishapur, who cslablisluMl hinis(!lf at Maihiyn, the iVrsian capital, where ho 
asHunicd tho roitJ of a j>roj»hot, and j)roduccd !i l)(K)k of hi« own composition, 
named Dysnaw, containinj^ his tenets. He profes.-ed to adhere to the two great 
principl<»s of Zon)a?iti'ianism, wliieh served as an intnMluciion to others not in 
conformity therewith, and as a kind of palh'ativo to make the latter accoptahle. 
Ho stated that the worlil had two creators — a j^ood one, nannly light, called 
Yaz<Un ; an«l a bad one, nam»*ly darkness, calU'il Ahrirnan. All intelligenocH, 
spiritR, tho heavens and stars, are creations of Yazdiin, as well as the elements, 
with their com|Mninds, minivs of gohl and silver, fruit-trees, livitJi^ animals, 
and virtuous men ; and nothing but good ctunes from Ya/dan. Hut the burning 
of animals by tire, the killing of living things by poison, tho submersion of 
8lii{)S in water, the cutting of bodies with iron, the stinging of them by thormi, 
as well as all beasts of prey, are the eont rivuncos of Ahrirnan. As Ahrirnan has 
no entmnce to heaven, it is called Behesht ; it begins also alnne the nether 
world, where Ahrirnan has intluenee. \Vhat**ver Ahriman has f«)rmed cannot 
abide. Thus, for instance, Yazdan gives life, but Ahrirnan death; Yazdun 
created Behesht (panidise), but Ahrimar: Dauzakh (hell). A«h»ration an<l prayers 
are due to Yazdun, whose realm is great; but Ahriman has no intluenee except 
in tho elemental world. Wluxjver is Yazdani his soul will enter ])aiTidi8e, and 
who is an Ahrimani will abide in hell. Ther(>fore he is a wis<* man who keeps 
himself aloof from Ahriman, although Ahriman may tempt him, to make bim 
believe that when he is deliverevl of the ImkIv his soul will «r<> to heaven, Kxist- 
ence has two agents ; th«? one is light, and the other darkness, which metaphori- 
cally rt»present Yazddn and Ahriman. Acts of light are p<rformed by design, 
but acts of darkness by accid«*nt ; everything gtxxJ and profitable comes from 
light, whilst everything evil ami wicked pn)cee«ls from darkness. So far the 
tenets of Ma/xlak agreo with Zoioastrianism, but the"ftjlh)wing ones are contrary 
to it, and proclaim him to l>e tlu» father of moileni communistn : -lie preached 
Citmmunity of property and of wivo^, a-;sertlng that every .'■trife and contention 
in the world could al w ay -< bo traced to pi"o})erty and wom»Mi ; when*fore they 
oQghfc to be enjoyed in common with all men, so that whoever does not agi«e 
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to have enjoyed some popularity even after the death of the king, and 

to this division mast bo cousiderod an adherent of Ahriman, and forcibly 
deprived of whatever he possesses. Mazdak is said to have converted Kob4d 
to his views by pretending to be able to liold a conversation with lire, and tliat 
he concealed a man in a pyraium where ho performed the miracle. It is more 
probable that the great popularity of Mazdak with the lowest orders may have 
induced the king, for the sake of his personal safety, to comply with his demands, 
than that he should have sincerely and voluntarily encouraged the propagation 
of doctrines subversive of all order and morality in the state. It may readily 
be believed that Mazdak was soon joined by multitudes of poor wretches who 
had nothing to lose, and everything to gain, by following his new religion ; as 
well as that the utmost confusion arose from a mixture of both sexes and all 
classes, and that profligacy must have been indulged in to a great extent. It is 
even narrated that Mazdak himself one day made his way to the private 
apartments of the king, with the intention of engaging in amorous intercourse 
with the mother of Nushirvdn, who, although greatly shocked at the impostor's 
temerity, feared KobM's wrath, and falling imploringly at Mazdak's feet, which 
he kissed, succeeded in warding off the dreadfd calamity. Aft<^r\vard8, when 
Nashirvin ascendetl the throne, he first kept on good terms with Mazdak, as a 
matter of policy, in order to put him off liis guard ; when, however, the proper 
opportunity had arrived, he invited the heresiarch to a meeting, with all his 
adherents, in order to grant them some favours. On the appointed day Mazdak 
collected all his followers, on which occasion also Mundir Ben Ma-aUsami, whom 
Kob&d had deprived of the government of Hirah for having refused to accept 
the religion of the impostor, happened to be present. Nushirvdn opened the 
meeting by saying to Mazdak, " I would ask the lord of this realm to grant 
me two wislies." Mazdak asked, " What are they ?" The monarch continued, 
** One is that this high personage, who is Mundir, should be reseat«d on his 
throne at Hirah, and the other not to leave one of your followers alive." 
Masdak replied, " king, you cannot slay the inhabitants of the whole earth, 
because they are all my followers." Nushirvan said, ** Mazdak, I shall first 
discoBS the tenets of your religion with you, and punish you after having 
demonstrated their falsity." NushirvAn followed the doctrines of Timshar 
S4s&n, some of whose disciples were forthwith produced to refute and abase the 
religion of Mazdak. Nushirvdn asked Mazdak, " Is it proper to give the snnio 
wages to a man who has worked and to om; who has not ?" Mazdak paid, ** That 
would be unjust." Nushirvan continued, *' Why, then, do you proniulge the 
tenet that the property accumulated l»y one man should be given to another 
who had no hand in acquiring it ?" lU' further asked, *' One man ploughs and 
sows a field ; will the harvest be his own, or will it U^long to a man who has not 
laboured to produce it ?" Mazdak repliecl, ** It belongs to him who sowed it." 
Nushirvdn said, '* TTow, then, do you as^-ign one man's wife to another, and 
confuse families ?" He further asked, ** If one man kills another, how is the 
murderer to be punished ?" Mazdak rejoined, ** 1 do not approve of capital 
punishment, because if the murderer has conunittod evil it is not proper for us 
to do so likewise." Nushirvan continut-d, *' If we do not slay him, he may kill 
ten others. It is better to destroy the life of one man than that ten should 
perish." He further said, ** O wicked man, tin* law you pmmulge is calculated to 
overthrow the govrrnmont, and toanniliihite obtHlieuce ; because in conscrjuence 
«>f it all family ties would be abolislnMl, wicked men would cause anarchy, and 
the wealth of the nation would be dissipated." After these wonls he became 
more incensed with wrath, and shouted, ** O Mazdak, fnnn the <lay I kissed 
your feet, the stench of your stockings h:iH been in my nostrils I" Then he 
issaed oi-ders to kill Mazdak, \vh<MOt>n ho was immediately slain and hung on a 
gibbet. Chi the same day 10(i,<XM) of his folh.wi rs ]<y>\ their lives ; and gallows 
having been erected bttwecn Nuhurvan nnd Ma<lH>n thry were hanged on 

VOL. XIII. 10 
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was destroyed only by his successor and son, Nushirv^n. KobAd died, 
however, on the throne, AD. 531, to which he had again been re- 
stored A.D. 499, after his exile. Silas, the archdeacon of Babeeus, be- 
came his successor during the reign of Kobdd, Silas is accused of 
pride, luxury, and intemperaupe by those who call themselves or- 
thodox writers ; they also state that he gave the ornaments of the 
Church to his own son, and that being reproved for it by one Mar- 
Athan he excommunicated him. He appointed the physician Elisaeus, 
who had married his daughter, to succeed him. Silas was nevertheless 
honoured by Kobad because he was the head of the Christian Church, 
as well as for the sake of the Borak of Josak, the bishop of Ahvaz, 
who had cured Kobad of a disease, and had, when peace was restored, 
been allowed to build churches. Silas died A.D. 523, after governing 
the Church during eighteen years. A'mru confirms the above by say- 
ing that * * Kobad honoured him [3ilas] on account of Yuzak, the bishop 
of the province of Ahvaz, because he had cured him of a disease, and 
that therefore the Christians enjoyed tranquillity, and churches were 
built." ^^° By Christians A'mru of course means Nestorians, who 
enjoyed religious liberty ; whilst on the other hand Barhebrseus states 
that Kobad did not favour them, but the orthodox party: — ** There [t.e. 
among the Huns, whom Barhebrseus^^®" wrongly calls Greeks, and to 
whom Kobad had temporarily fled after being supplanted on the throne 
by Jamasp] he learnt the true state of the Christians and of the Nes- 
torians in his dominions — namely, that the latter dissented from all the 
faithful, and followed tenets which all other sects had rejected and 
damned. He knew also how his father FinSz had given power to 

them. All the wives taken away by the followers of Mazdak from their 
hnsbands were restored to them. Much property was also restored to the 
rightful owners, or to their heirs. — G. Rawlinson, in his T/ie Seventh Oreat 
Oriental 2lonarchy, p. 342, states that Mazdak was, according to some, an 
Archimagiis or High Priest of the Zoroastrian religion : so that the above-qnoted 
opinion of A'mru, that Kobad " intended to strengthen the sect of Zoroaster," 
may perhaps not bo as absurd as it seems ; it is possible that Mazdak first osed 
Zoroastrian ism as a cloak for introducing his new religion, and gaining the 
favour of tlie king. 

iip ^ »lii a:«^ jl^^i'l ^^\ 6jyi v^-^ ^/^^ ^^ c;^ j''"* 

1 10 a He is also known by the name of Abulfai-ajjand wrote, in Arabic as 
well as iu Syriac, works on medicine, philosophy, history, and the Christian 

religion. Pocockc edited and translated his (j ^'^^^j*^^^'^^ f^J Historia 
Compendiosa Dijnastiarum, in 1663 and 1683. 
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Barsumas, who had tyrannizod over the faithful in order to ahenate 
them from tlie tenets of the Occidental fathers. Wherefore he [Kobad] 
hated them vehemently, but mostly because he had seen their 
[spiritual ] fathers — namely, the Catholicus and the bishops — defiling 
themselves by wicked marriages, and holding fornication as of no ac- 
count.**^ At that time, namely, there was an orthodox priest, Simeon by 
name, in Beth-Arsam, a village near Selencia, who, when he obtained 
information about the opinions of king Kobdd, waited on him, and 
obtained his mandate to travel all over the country of Sennaar and 
over the whole of Persia, in order to encourage the orthodox freely 
to build convents and to rebuff the impetus of the Nestorians. This he 
did, and whercvef he went he obtained signatures from Armenians, 
Greeks, and Syrians who acknowledged that they differed from the 
faith of the Nestorians ; all these signatures he brought to the king, 
who confirmed them by affixing his royal seal. These declarations 
were called the writings of confession, and deposited in the church of 
Takrit [ Myafarekyn, Martyropolis], which alone had escaped the 
corruption of Barsumas.'*^^* This partiality of Kobad towards the so- 
called orthodox Christians is not borne out by history, inasmuch as, 
according to Barhebrteus himself, who has just been quoted in support 
of it, Kobud did not afford his countenance to Narses, the orthodox 
successor of Silas, but to his Ncstorian son-inlaw, Elisseus, who not 
only overawed his orthodox rival, but threw him into prison, where he 
died."' At last, however, Elisieus himself was ejected by the bishops, 
^not, however, before the cessation of the schism, during which both 

* * * As KobM pntronized the (l(K;trinP8 of freo love promalgntcd by Mazdak, 
it ifl not likely that he would have been prreatly shocked at the marriageH of 
prieste. But, if we are to believe the S hah n a ma h^ Kobad became acquainted 
with Mazdak only after his restoration to the throne. The groat following 
Hazdak ha<l obtained among the poor may bo concluded from the fact that ho 
led them during a time of dearth to pillage the granary of the king, with 
whom his influence was likewise so great that ho could at any time gain 
access to the royal palace and the sovereign, who not only condoned this and 
other crimes of the impostor, but outwardly oven professed to a<lhero to his 
doctrines, which he must liavo detested inwardly. The communism of Mazdak 
is very well summed up in the following four distichs :— 

**• Bihl. Chr. Ass., torn. III., pars i., pp. 403 seq. 
»»» /Wrf., II. p. 409. 



Ml* 
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parties respectively ordained their own priests, and which subsisted 
for fifteen years. ^^* Paul, the successor of Elisaeus, was also a married 
man and had children of both sexes ; he was originally an adherent of 
Magisni, but is said to have become a Christian after witnessing 
a miracle. After his baptism he travelled in the Roman provinces, 
and studied the Greek language under Thomas of Edessa, with whom 
he went to Constantinople, where both of them refused to subscribe to 
the censures of the three fathers Dioscorus, Theodorus, and Nestorius. 
On being made Catholicus he established a school at Seleucia, or 
perhaps only enlarged it. Being, however, taken to task on account 
of the j)eople of Oardisapor, who had sided with Nushizad, the son 
of Nushirvan, in his rebellion against his own father, Paul reprimand- 
ed them sharply, but was nevertheless afterwards under the necessity 
of collecting money in order to redeem their church from destruction. 
He is said to have written tracts against the Magi on ignolatry, in 
the sixteenth year of his episcopate, A.D. 535, and was buried at 
Hi rah. 

After this notice of Paul, the last part of whose life fell into the 
beginning of the reign of Nushirvan, it may be proper to observe that 
the leniency which his father, Kobad, manifested towards the Chris- 
tians uiust be limited to the latter part of his reign, when his wars with 
the Romans (i.e. Byzantines) had ceased, as he was during these 
struggles persecuting Christians not only from religious, but also from 
political motives, they being professors of a faith different from his own, 
but the same with that of his foes.^^® The same alternation of peace 
and persecution of Christians appears to have continued also during 



1*+ Tho text of A'rarii, of which the above is the substance, on the schism 
during the time of ElisiBus and Narscs, may be seen in Bihl. Or. Ass., torn. III., 
para i., p. 107. 

^^* A'rarn piously attributes tho leniency shown by Kobid towards Chris- 
tians dnrinpf tlie latter part of his reign to a miracle, saying — 

ui^j^jy^ osr^ ^cyj ^is^ \^s^\ J.i[i Jiiy J Jjk^j 

** In those days Kobiid took Amida, tor he heard a man saying to him, * Re- 
main, for thou wilt conquer it.* When he entered the town he saw the picture 
of our Lord in the church ; and ho said, ' It is this one who has said to me, 
' Keniain, for 1 shall cause thee to conqjier it.' Accowlingly he worshipped the 
image, and abHtained from persecuting the Christ iaus," 
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Nushirvaii's long reign of forty-eight years, which hegnn A.D. 5.SI, 
and ended A. D. 579. In the thirteenth year of Justinian/" Nnshir- 
v^n undertook his first expedition against the Romans, in which he 
took and destroyed Antioch, but fought also during the next four 
years with the Romans. He concluded (A.D. 545) a truce with Justi- 
nian for five years, and afterwards renewed it. Again (A.D. 556) he 
restored for five years more the peace which had been interrupted, re- 
newing it again A.D. 5GI and keeping it till A.D. 572, when he declared 
war against the Romans, which he carried on till A.D. 579, when he 
died. Authors here again differ, according to the sects to which they 
themselves belonged and which they favoured, whether Nushirvun was 
friendly to the orthodox or to the Nestorian party. Assemani, who 
wrote in Rome, is of the former opinion, which he supports by a long 
quotation from Barhebrscus in Syriac ; but Renaudot is of the lat- 
ter.*^' A'mru, as may be expected, states that Nushirvan, who was 
addicted to philosophy, professed Manichaeism, and preferred it to 
Zoroastrianism, and loved Christians,*^' by which he of course means 
his own Nestonan sect. Nushirvan associated on the most familiar terms 
with Abas, i.e. Mar- A has (the prefixed Mar meaning Saint), the Nes- 
torian patriarch, whom he had first ordered to be imprisoned at the 
instigation of the Magi, but afterwards used as a councillor and 
helper, chiefly in the expedition against his own son,"* who had 



**• Justinian began torei^jn A.D. 527, and Tiberius A.D. 578. 

•^' Tom. I., Litvrg. Orient.y p. 300, and toni. II. in the Pi-ef. — Bill, Or. As*., 
torn. III., jMira i., p. 407. 

*i* This son of Nushirv.in was also, according to the Shdhtidmnhf by a Chris- 
tian wifi* , who was very beautiful : — 

The rol)elliou8 son of NushirvAn adhered to the religion of Iiis mother: — 
-^^Jj »J-> ^ir^^y-y '^^HBij j'^=-^\^. ^jj^yt 

o^iti jjjl jAJUo AJUj oi^jOUo (J^ j^ e^«>3 
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rebelled in the district of Gard-i Shapiir, causing Joseph, who had 
formerly obliged him by most acceptable services as a medical man, to 
occupy the post of Marabas ; afterwards, however, he again removed 
Joseph from the episcopate, in order to satisfy the wishes of certain 
bishops led by Narses the physician of Nisibis. Ezechiel, the successor 
of Joseph after his death, was the companion of Nushirvdn in his 
journey to Nisibis.^*® Now further notice is to be taken of the primates 
thus brieflv adverted to : — 

Aba, whom the Nestorians usually call Mar-Aba, i.e. St. Aba, had 
been converted to Christianity from the sect of the Magi, and studied 
the Syriac language in Nisibis, whence he went also to Edessa. He 
was ordained A.D. 536, and died at Hirah A.D. 552, in the twenty-first 
year of Nushirvan, after occupying the episcopal seat for sixteen years 
and a few months. The schism which arose during the time of Narses 
and Elisseus was removed by him, and A'mru adds that he also 
established canons, ^'^ and savs that '* he assembled the fathers, and 
strictly prohibited any one having a wife from ever becoming a bishop, 
considering what had ensued under the king of Persia during the time 
of Barsumas, the metropolitan of Nisibis, and his forcing the fathers to 
marry." ^'' Barhebreeus, alluding to a conversation between the king 
and Aba, says, "The king asked, 'Wherein the world does a Catholi- 
cus or a bishop cohabit with a woman, as you do, or a priest marry a 
wife when the first dies, and after her another, as your priests do V 
The Catholicus replied, * As to women, I have no wife, nor ever had 
one. But my predecessors took to this according to the injunctioji of 

— ■ ■ 

Prom the last distich it appears that Assemani, as well as G. Bawlinson, who 
spells Gard-i Shdpiir Oondi-Sapor, and imitates him {Seventh Great Oriental 
Monarchy, p. 449), are wrong in their oi*thc^raphy. Oard is analo^ons to the 
English garden, L. hortas, and also an affix as in the Persian * Darabgard' and 
German * Stutgart.* The town is in some copies of the Shdhndmah also spelt 

-'^v '^^ but this arabized form is much older than that book, as the Kitdh' 
Al-Fihrist (ed. FlUgel, p. fp(), which was written about the middle of the 

tenth century of our era, shows the form jjj> LmJ jJL^ 
120 liihl Or. Ass., tom. III., pt. i., p. 406. 

iJ C-^'j i/^j^ k^^\ ^j^\ ^^U 0^,\ J '^^ •^J er*'*' 

^jjJl u^ IJill A^-^j e^^^ c^l>* 
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the holy apostle who said, *' It is hettcr to marry than to he hurnt by 
lust." As to priests marrying several wives, one after another, 
it is nowhere prohibited.' " ^" The disputation of Nushirvan with Aba» 
described by Barhebraius, in which the former ordered the latter to 
abjure Nestorianism and to embrace Magism or Christianity, appears 
to be unworthy of credit. The same author also adds that aflter Aba's 
refusal to comply with either of the two propositions, he was from the 
city of Seleucia exiled to Adarbaijan, whence he returned to his church 
without the permission of the king, and was thrown uito prison, where 
he died. A 'mm also reports that Aba was thrown into prison, but 
does not mention that he died in it ; his words are, '^ And the king 
ordered him [i.^. Aba] to be fettered with iron, and he suffered 
punishment for a time ; the king also ordered several bishops to be 
slain and crucified, on account of the dissensions between them and the 
Romans."^** About this time also the Armenians appear to have 
suffered persecution, as Ten-Shapur, who had (A.D. 548) been appoint- 
ed Marzban of Armenia by Nushirvan, not only himself greatly 
persecuted the inhabitants, in order to induce them to abandon the 
Christian religion, but his successors likewise.^** 

Joseph, being the physician of the king, was elected by his order, 
A.D. 553, but was deposed three years afterwards, as the influence of 
Moses^ — called above N arses — the physician of Nisibis, and of 
Simeon the bishop of Anbara, who were in favour at court, was 
made use of to obtain from the king the permission to remove him."*« 
The account of A'mru agrees pretty well with this statement, but 
according to him St. Simeon, the bishop of Anbara, died in prison, as 
appears from the following passage which he wrote on the dcfiosition 
of Joseph: — "The deposed Joseph understood medicine and had learnt 
it in the country of the Greeks, where he dwelt in a convent and 
connected himself with a certain Marzban, so that mention of him was 
made to Nushirvan in a disease which he succeeded in curing after 
being called ; and he also deceived the pec)|)le by his exterior a[>pear- 
ance [of probity] ; he was accordingly, after the demise of Mar-Aba» 



*•* Bibl. Or. Ass.f torn. I., pt. n., p. 112. 

•to 

^jj v£lLo ^juj ^»4ijo o^^ dijli^ (^^J Aii^^l ^ A^L 

*'* St. Martin, Mt^moirt\< hi-t. W 'j^^jf.aur ^\4im. /«i<-, toin. 1., p. 330. 
*• '« Bibl. Or. Asa., turn. 11., p. 113. 
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elected patriarch with the permission of Nushirvan. He established 
twenty-two canons during the second year, and governed the church 
during three. He changed, however, his behaviour, and confiding in 
the favour of the Marzban of Kesra» he expelled bishops, tied priests to 
mangers, vexed them, meditated their ruin, and cast St. Simeon, the 
bishop of Anbara, into prison. St. Simeon, being for a long time id 
captivity, constructed an altar in the prison for the purpose of celebrat- 
ing the liturgy, but Joseph entered the prison and trod the oblation 
under foot, and the bishop died in prison. He also removed the bishop 
of the Zabarians in No'mamah from his seat, who, however, being 
acquainted with medicine and with the Persian language, appealed to 
the king, by whom he was relieved of his apprehensions, and to whom 
also Malechus, the bishop of Darabgard, had gone and obtained a 
diploma of safety ; which, however, so displeased Joseph that he tore 
it up. When the people of Fars heard of this [act of disloyalty], they 
expunged Joseph's name from the sacred books of the church. When, 
however, his crimes, such as bearing false witness against the faithful, 
and stealing a precious jewel from the treasury of the king, had 
augmented, the fathers and the faithful assembled and wrote letters to 
him, which he despised ; accordingly they appealed to the judgment 
of the king, to which he refused to submit, on the strength of being 
the Catholicus. Then the fathers present anathematized him, with the 
consent of those who were absent, but he took no notice of them, 
ordained priests, and celebrated the liturgy. The people complained 
to the king, and Narses of Nisibis proifered the parable that a king 
had once presented with an elephant a certain poor man, who, however, 
when he arrived at home, and considered how he might feed the beast, 
begged the king to excuse him from accepting the present. The king 
understood this parable, and excused the people for removing Joseph 
the Catholicus." ^^°* The habit of Joseph to tie persons to a manger is 
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4lso alluded to by Barhebraeus (Part 3, CA /on. Syr.), as follows :-— 
• When he [Joseph] was invited by some man of the people, he ordeMd 
his servants to tie him to a manger, and to place a halter on his head, 
as if he were an ass." 

Ezechiel was elected A.D, ^67, after the death of Joseph, till which 
time the seat appears to have been vacant. Ezechiel was a tall old 
man when he began to govern the church as patriarch. He was well 
skilled in secular aifairs and learned in the sciences, although he had 
at first been only the baker of Mar Aba, whose disciple he afterwards 
became, and who finally appointed him bishop of the Zabarians. 
When Joseph was ejected from the patriarchate, he was ordained 
in his place, as he had gained the protection of the king by some 
services, and enjoyed also the protection of Marzuvy the physician. 
He reconciled the partizans of Joseph by condoning their faults, and 
appears to have been liked by the lower clergy, but not the higher, 
as he refused to grant absolution to Bacchus the metropolitan, — 
although the latter had greatly praised him in a sermon, —and had 
oaly promised to do so ; meanwhile, however, Bacchus died. During 
his time also a terrible plague raged in Persia, which was followed by 
death, and the country was depopulated. Paulus the Persian flourish- 
ed about A.l). 570, and was a contemporary of the patriarch Ezcchi:!, 

«aU fj0'^ cr-J^J (J* Is-Ja-o A^jJ u^i*»l'f o^i s^.y J^t g- J 

%S^^i\y} UJ^ Axti^ \y*^ U*-?^^ '^^^ ^ "^^ C.*^ ^♦^ V*^^' ^J^^ 
JtUJf Aj|^^,iO ^^J^ AM J jj>*l-? viH^^*^' (-5"^ Aj,>U.i l^x^ <X:s-'U» 

c^Jir* ^ I ^ V I ^j^ 3 c^' ^ *-' '"' ^ ^^^ • ^"^"^ ^ '^^ ^*' ■ ^'^^ ' 
VOL. xin. n 
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in whose life he is mentioned by Barhebrseus only j^" according to 
him Paulus was erudite both in sacred and in worldly lore ; he cul- 
tivated also pliilosophy, and wrote an admirable treatise on dialectics ; 
but desiring to be elected metropolitan of Persia, and not obtaining 
the suffrages of the people, he went over to the sect of the Magi. 
Bud PeriodQvtes, the visiting presbyter among the Persian Christians 
dwelling on the frontiers of India, was likewise a contemporary of the 
patriarch Ezechiel about A.D. 570, and is said to have translated the 
book KalUah vi Bamiiah from Sanskrit into Syriac.**' 

About this time the Christians of Persia appear to have enjoyed full 
religious liberty, which had been guaranteed to them already some 
years before, namely A.D. 561, when peace with Justinian had 
been concluded. ** Clauses were inserted in this treaty by which 
Christians were allowed to build churches, to perform their sacred 
ceremonies without any fear, to celebrate thanksgivings, and to chant 
hymns to God, as is customary among ourselves, and not to be forced 
to be present at Magian ceremonies, or unwillingly to worship the godi 
considered by the Medes to be gods. On that account, however, 
Christians were not to make any attempts to draw the followers of 
Magism to their own opinion. He [namely Petrus, commander of 
the praetorian cohorts, and ambassador from Justinian to Nushirv^] 
also obtained permission for the Christians to bury their dead in sepul- 
chres, and to perform the funeral rites due to them according to our 
own usages.*'^" Justinian, however, who at home persecuted both 
the Nestorians and the Monophy sites, was naturally anxious that also 
in Persia Catholics alone should be protected. 

It appears that in times of persecution priests and monks assnmed 
the garb of laymen, not only with the approbation but by the com- 
mand of their superiors, and many were not inclined to change their 
costume again when the danger ceased. During the time of the 
patriarch Mar- Aba, says A'mru, ** the monk Abraham of Cascait 
flourished, who was a learned philosopher and ascetic, and daring 
whose time the monastic rules were published in Persia. He estab- 
lished a difference between the garb of monks and heretics ; he more- 
over arranged the establishment of hermitages and cells [ander separate 
roofs], which were formerly [under one roof, like] general monasteries. 

»»« Syriac Chron., pt. III. 

1*7 Bibl Or. As8., torn. III., pt. I., p. 219. 

A»» I6id.,p. 409. 
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He lived for some time in a cave in the district of Hazah, whence he 
went to Jerusalem, and afterwards met the saints in Egypt. Then 
he lived thirty years in his first dwelling-place, supporting life on 
bread and a few vegetables only. Lastly he went to Jurba, namely, 
the country of the north, to whose inhabitants he preached, and whom 
he alienated from the worship of idols after suffering great persecution 
from them, but he guided them by miracles [to Christianity], and 
refuted them [in their idolatry]. He built a number of churches, and 
wrote a book on monastic rules. He died in Hazah, but his coffin was 
stolen in the night, and he was buried in his own town. His disciple 
Job converted his cave into a hermitage, which is also now known 
by the name of ' Job*s hermitage.' This Job was a native of the town of 
Ardashir, where his father was a very rich merchant who had built a 
hospital. One day Job happened to fall sick, and after for some time 
considering the vanities of this world he made a vow to abandon 
them ; after recovering from his malady he went to Abraham, received 
the tonsure, and learnt the ordinances of monasticism. He then took 
up his abode in the hermitage of St. Abraham at Natfara, where he 
tnmslated the sermons of this Abraham, as well as the rules of St. 
Abraham of Cascara, from the Syriac into Persian. After the demise 
of hb two associates, Isaias and Elisseus, who had in former times 
taught him monasticism, other monks gathered around him. He also 
cured a number of sick persons before his death. When it had been 
divinely revealed to him that his death was near at hand, he 
immediately invited the people to his presence, but without informing 
them of the cause. On Wednesday in the last week of St. Elias 
[he died], but he had on the preceding Sunday eaten food with the 
monks after the liturgy, and had, after imparting to them his blessing, 
retired to his cell. When the people made their appearance on 
Wednesday, and had waited three hours at the door of his hermitage, 
they went up to his cell, where they found him wrapped up and 
prostrated before the cross." ^'* 

TaaIj Ou li^JUi ^\$^ wukiyi (^JJL^\ ^iAi^l ^j\S «-b| ^^j"" 
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Hormazd IV^, the son and successor of NoshinraD, after his death, 
was, after a reign of more than eleven years, dethroned (A.D. 590) 
by the Persian generals Behram Chubin and Firdx.^^ The 
Gatholicufl, Jesujab I., who succeeded Ezechiel, was elected by order 
r/f Ilorrnuzd IV. with the consent of the bishops, A.D. 581, and 
died, according to A'mru, A.D. 596, which date is, howcTer, con- 
troverted.^'^ Also the episcopal seat appears to have remained vacant 



C^^^lj y^^^ oUiij AJu. ^^^ Jjlff xi^ ^is\^ .>U^ ^^♦f 
jU/(^xlr w,l AJ c>^ ^ j^^j\ ^•^ J^l c:^* i»^ V.^J' e^^J V->i» 

r^i; ^♦i'>i^ AiAA^r ^J.y^ suii? ^^iji fi^iifj u«^i Aiflij o^ 

^^e o^^ J^» /^0*i ol^^ e;'* *^y» 4^ JJ'^i^j^-a^b ^^UJi 

g« J^i IO.A (>i (^.>h ^^ ill ^^ yi ji^ ^^u^ii A«jj vr 

^^UJf ^^a. U^ # AJjlli j^il j^-a^j c^O^j e/^Jty' *^^ c^^j^M 

ISO Aorordinj? to Firdousi, he was actually blinded, on the plea that he had 
attomptcd to tak(» iln> lifo of his own son, Khosru Parviz : — 

^JtjO ji^i\ <jWT 6o.>j A^jI#A 4^^;^ »>^ ^^ ^ J^^. 

j.iJLi 1^^ jU ^>J cJ^^j oiI^|»>^ 5Li^ 31 ^G^ 

>»* (>;-j««s Christianus. torn. II.. p. 1119. 
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for a few years after his demise. The notice giTen by A*mni of this 
prelate is as follows: — "Jesujab the Arzunite and Catholicus, a 
native of AVbaya, was an excellent scholar, who had studied at Nisibis 
under Abraham the commentator, and was ordained bishop of 
Arzun. The king, Hormuzd, liked him and honoured him because 
he informed him by letters of the movements of the Roman army. 
When Ezechiel died and controversies arose on his and on Job the 
commentator's explanations, and the affair was referred to the king, he 
ordered Jesujab to be installed ; he also summoned the fathers, who 
selected Jesujab as their chief, and presented themselves to the 
king, who treated the fathers honourably, and sent them back to their 
episcopal residences with distinction, ordering his officials to take 
their opinions in public affairs, whereby the Magi felt offended. 
Jesujab published canons and explained the sacraments. At that time 
Nisibis was the frontier between the countries of Rome and Persia ; 
and during the period of Jesujab numbers of monks appeared each of 
whom built a convent and established a school.**"* 

Khosru Parviz was acclaimed king A.D. 590, and conquered next 
year the usurper Behrum VI., as well as other Persian rebels, by the 
aid of the emperor Maurice,^** and presented the church of St. 



. / 



Jaj^ ^\a Ui • ^^j)\ Ji^yjufc. jUi^b /ojl^ ^^\^ AJJI /.*>J J AAx:! 
A^Uyi Aj IjOiiPj bill .^.^^j .^xfiyLjJ ^^iLxb yo\ ^£AU| 

*•* Tbis aid, as well as a vrife, was promisod him by a monk proplioticallv 
when on his journey to Constantinople, which he, however, did not reach, in 
fipite of Mirkhond's and Tabari's Ht.itompnts to the contrary- :-— 

On that occasion, howev<>r. Khosru Parviz sent envoys to Constantinople, and 
thf aid ask4Ml for was obtained : on»» uf them, however, had a relig^ious oontro- 
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Sergius the martyr, in Seleucia, with a golden cross. In the ensuing 
year he married Sira, i,e, Shirin, a Roman by birth and a Christian 
by religion ; she was beautiful, and he publicly called her his queen, 
but having no offspring by her he three years afterwards prayed to 
St. Sergius that she might give birth to a son, which request being 
granted, the king sent gifts, to which he added also a letter to the holy 
martyr.*** A'mru says that Parviz was young and of good behaviour ; 

vevBj with the emperor, in which he reproached Christians with being ambi- 
tions and shedding blood, in lien of living np to the meekness incnlcated by 
Christ. The words pat bj the author of the Shahnamah into the month of the 
envoy, which are in perfect conformity with the Gospel, at any rate show that 
Firdousi mast have been well acquainted with at least some portions of that 
book ; they are as follows : — 

^-? 81^ j^-^ jT jl J*^ ^^f »^ CiJ^y. 1^ ljl#^ 

*^^ ^*^ iJ ^r*^ 31 •^^^ y^ ^^'H^ is^ j^ 



^^* It may be observed that the lady whom Khosra Parviz married has above 
been called a Roman and a Christian, but that A'mra calls her also the daoghter of 
Maurice ; Pagius, however, observes under the year 628, No. 5, that if she had 
been the daughter of Maurice [reigned from A.D. 682, Aug. 13, till A.D. GO*, Nov. 
27], writers such as Evagrius and Theophylactus would certainly have said so. 
Nevertheless Elmacinus, in the History of the Saracens^ William of Tyre (bk. 
i., ch. 7), and Barbebt89us all agree with A'mru that she was the daughter of 
Maurice, in whose Syriac life Barhebrseus says, ** Khosru asked Maorioe to give 
him his daughter Maria in marriage, and Maurioe having agreed the bishop 
took her away. Khosru built three very large churches, one dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, another to the Apostles, and the third to St. Sergius the martyr, 
which also George the patriarch of Antioch consecrated. In this manner the 
Christian religion spread all over the country of Persia." Bi6L Or, Ati., torn. 
III., pt. I., p. 412. 

The marriage of Khosru Parviz with the daughter of the Koman emperor, 
whose name is mentioned neither by Firdousi nor by Mirkhond, bat eoours 
simply as Kay^ar of Bum, took place, according to the last- mentioned anfchor, 
in consequence of a personal visit of Khosru, who, having been defeated by 
Behr&m Chubin in Mesopotamia, is said t^^ have fled to Rum, where he arrived 
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Maurice, the Roman emperor, aided him against Behram, the general 



10 safety by the friendly aid of an Arab, who gave him a camel and provisiona 
for the journey. The Persian prince was received in the most amicable man- 
ner, and the nuptial knot having been tied between him and Mary the daughter 
of the Kay^ar he left the capital of the empire, after a sojourn of eighteen 
months, tiddng away his bride, and marching with an army of nearly 100,090 
men, which the Kaygar gave him, under the command of his own son, Ny&tus. 
With these troops Khosni Parviz returned to Persia, defeated Behrim Chubin, 
establihsed himself firmly on the throne, and sent his auxiliaries again back 
to B&m. 

Also, according to the Shahnamah, Ehosru Parviz starts to Rum, bat never 
arrives there ; he is aided by an Arab and also by others in his journey ; goes 
to a Christian monk who tells him his fortune, and sojourns, with his retinue, 
at a frontier town, which was no other than Circesium, the fort of the Bomans, 
whence he was conducted to the more honourable resideoce of Hierapolis. Gibbon 
Bays (ch. xlvi. Decline and Fall) that when Maurice received tho letters and 
ambassadors the grandson of Nushirvan had sent him, he prudently declined 
the expense and delay of his useless visit to Ounstantinople, but sent him a 
diadem with an inestimable gift of jewels and gold. A powerful army was 
assembled at the frontiers of Armenia and Syria, under the command of the 
▼aliant and faithful Narses ; and this general of his own nation and his own 
choice was directed to pass the Tigris, and never to sheath his sword till 
he bad restored Khosru to the throne of his ancestors. Sira or Shirin 
is alluded to by Gibbon very briefly as a dovout Christian and the best beloved 
of the wives of Khosru, and not as tho daughter of Maurice ; this, however, 
Firdousi does, but calls her Mary, who was brought to him with the army 
alluded to above; her trousseau consisted of precious jewels, gold-embroidered 
clothes, carpets, brocade, in such quantities as to surpass all expectations ; of 
necklaces, of earrings, and three royal diadems encrusted with precious stones. 
The princess was accompanied by numerous male and female slaves to wait on 
her ; but the army in charge of her, and consisting of 1 00,000 men commanded 
by Nyitus, brought also a letter written on silk cloth from the Kaygar to 
Khosru, who received it in the just-mentioned frontier town. After cordially 
embracing NyAtus, Khosru approached the canopy of the princess, and on 
beholding his bride ho drew aside tho curtain and imprinted a kiss on her 
hand. Then he removed her to his private apartments, and marched, a few 
days after this event, with the army against his foe Behi*&m Chubin, whom he 
defeated. 

Mary had soon an opportunity of showing her conciliatory disposition and 
good sense, which happened in the following manner: — After Khosru Parviz 
had gained the just-mentioned victory ho sent information to his father-in-law, 
who in return despatched presents of congratulation, some of them being 
•domed with the Christian symbol of the cross, with which more especially the 
dresses were embroidered. After looking at the garments with crosses set in 
jewels, Khosru Parviz was embarrassed, because he knew that by abstainuig 
from wearing them he might give offence to the Kaygar, and that if he did so 
people would say that he had become a Christian ; but the Dastur who was his 
spiritual adviser set all doubts at rest by assuring his sovereign that religion 
does not consist in dress, that he was a Zoroastrian, but also a relative of the 
Kay^v. Accordingly Khosni Parviz wore a dress of this kind with a diadem 
on the occasion of a public reception. When the curtains were lifted up, Greeks 
and Persians of all classes walked into the hall ; the intelligent among them who 
saw the garments knew that Khosru wished to please the Kay^ar, whilst others 
affirmed that he had secretly become a Christian :— 
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of his father. He married a daughter of Maurice, whose name was 
Mary ; it is also said that her name was Shirin. In his time a priest 
embraced Magism from love of the world ; and the king, who was 
desirous to ascertain whether he had sincerely done so, requested him 
to celebrate the sacred liturgy as he had done before. Accordingly a 
house was set apart for the purpose, and the priest began to officiate ; 
when, however, the moment for the descent of the Holy Ghost had 
arrived, the king saw the house full of light and of angels, which, when 
the priest departed, was deprived of all that light. Then the king con- 

On another occasion the Persian monarch gave a banqnet, and had tables ar- 
ranged for that purpose, in a rose-garden. He had pat on the royal diadem, 
and Ny&tus with the philosophers sat around the table, when Khosm, dreeeed 
in the jewelled Grecian robes, came down from the throne, and walking with 
a smile to the table took his seat. Also Bandvv. one of his favoorite magnates, 
with the Barsan (or little twig held by Mobeds when praying) in his hand, ar- 
rived and stood near his sovereign, who mattered the Baj which is as follows : — 
•* Here, in this manner, I worship Ormuzd, by whom the cattle and purity have 
been created, and by whom the water has been created, and the good v^ietation 
and the light have been created. This lord, in this place, I remember and 
glorify, and I praise him for this pleasant food which he has given me." When 
>ivatus beheld this scene, he laid aside his br^d, and was so amared that 
he left the table, saying that the Baj and the cross together was an insult 
to the Messiah ; being after this still more enraged by receiving a slap on the face 
from Bandvy, he immediately departed to his camp, got his troops ready to 
assault the royal banquet unless the person of Bandvy were delivered to him, 
and despatched a message to this effect to Khosm. Mary, as already observed 
above, showeil great intelligence and presence of mind on this occasion, and pro- 
mised her royal husband so to quell the enmity between Nydtus and Bandvy 
that not a drop of blood would be spilled, if he would only send the latter, 
under an escort of ten tnx^pers, ^vith her to the Greek army. She obtained 
Khosru's i>ermission, and in her interview with Nyatus made him understand 
that her husband was so much beloved by her father that he had not only 
presented' him with much treasure, asiiisted him with troops, and made him 
his son-in-law, but also agreed that Khosru should not abandon his own re- 
ligion ; finally she threatened Xyatus with the Kay5ar's displeasure, and 
ordered him to embrace Bandvy. The persuasive words of the queen were 
so conrincing that NyAtus not only obeyed her, but also accompanied her to 
the presence of Khosru Parviz, to whom he apologized for his rashness, and 
peace having been made between the two antagonists all parties were sat- 
isfied. After a while Khosru sent Nydtus and his army back to Bum with 
presents and compliments. 

After Khosru had reigned five years he became very powerful, and in the sixth, 
namelv A.D. 590. queen Mary bare him a son» to whom he gave two names, — the 
nne. Kobad, he whispered in his ear, and the other, Shiniyeh, he pitmoanoed 
openly. 

The astrologers predict€*d that dnriricr the lif** of this royal scion much 
turmoil ■:voaId arise on earth, iha: his troopi would not like him, and that he 
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suited Jesujah in this affair, and the latter left it to his option. 
Accordingly he crucified the priest, but honoured the Christians more. 
No'mdn Ben Mundir, king of the Arabs [of Hirah, but a vassal of 
Persia], was strongly attached to paganism and worshipped U'zza, which 
is the pbnct Venus. [This is a mistake.] When he had been struck 
by Satan, and the soothsayers could not help him, he was cured by 
Simeon the bishop of Hirah, Sabarjesu bishop of Lashum, and Jesuzaha 
the monk : accordingly he became a Christian and was baptized with 
his two sons, Mundir and Hasan, after him ; the last-mentioned, being 
more zealous as a Christian, never prohibited destitute persons from 
having access to him when he entered the church. The king of Persia 
also sent the Catliolicus Jesujah to Maurice, the emperor of Rome, 
with gifts, letters, and various things he had asked for ; all the 
presents were received, and Jesujah met with very honourable treat- 
ment. On that occasion the emperor Maurice said, " Since the time of 
the synod held at Chalcedon correspondence has been interrupted 
between us, and we do not know whether you still agree with our 
tenets, or whether you have changed ; therefore I desire you to write 
down your profession of faith, that 1 may read it, and see what it is.'* 
Accordingly he wrote down the exposition of the faith of the Orientals, 
which the emperor perused and approved of, as well as the patriarch, 
who was present with him. Accordingly Jesujah was asked to cele- 
brate the liturgy in their church, that they might partake in the com- 
munion with him, whilst he in his turn should receive the sacrament 
consecrated by their patriarch. lie did so, but said, " We only 
reprove one thing in you, namely, that you have excommunicated 
a man whom it was illicit to anathematize, whereby you have deflected 
to the wrong side and to a weak faith." Hereupon the emperor said, 
•• If Nestorius adhered to the profession of faith which you have 
written down, he is not excommunicated, but he is so if he adhered to a 
different one, and is unworthy to be remembered ; you belong to us, 
and we belong: to you.'' Then Jesujah departed, and died fifleen 
years afterwards ; he was buried at Hirah, in the convent of Hinda, 
the sister of No' man.*'* 



wonid apostatize from hi« reli/jnon. He, however, succeeded his father A.D. 
628, but hi8 whoir reign aniouutod only to ei^ht. or nine moDths. 
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Saharjesus I., who had been raised to the bishopric of Arzuna br 
his predecessor Jesujab, as has already been observed above, was elected 
Catholicus by order of Khosru Parviz, who, when the bishops had 
presented to him the names of five candidates without Saharjesus being 
among them, inquired for the reason, and was informed by them that 
the bishop of Arzuna was sick. The king nevertheless insisted on his 
election, and stated that he had in a vision been ordered to appoint 
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him; he also kept him for sometime near his person, whilst Milas tlie 
bishop of Klse a(hninistere<l the (Uocese as his vicar. When the em- 
peror Maurice heard of the fame of the Cathohcus he sent a painter 
to take his portrait, which being done with the permission of Khosrn, 
Maurice despatched to the latter in return a Uttle piece of the true 
cross on which Christ had been crucified/^ 

lao Duriug the reijf^n of Kliosni Parviz the Persians took Jerusalem with 
dreadful slaughter (A.l). 01 1) from the emperor Phocas, when they carried off 
also the true croas. According to Mirkhond this happened after the Greeks 
had slain the Kavjar together witii his son ^y&tus. We nevertheless find in the 
Shah tuimah this same Kaygar asking for the re.«*toral ion of the cross ; but 
Khosru, to whom a special embassy with rich presents had been sent for that 
par)K>se, refuses to comply, and sends a message that it is not worth while 
mnkicig much ailo about the cross of Jesus, which had been placed by king 
Ardashir in th»» treasury; that everybody would laugh at his sending a piece 
f»f wood from P^rAn to Hum ; that tko Mobeds would say he had become a Chris- 
tian and a bishnp for the sake of Mary ; but that the emperor might ask for any- 
thing else he liked : — 

As the queen, and daughter of Maurice, is in those verses called Mary, it 
would appear that Kliosru had at that time nor yet transferred his affection to 
Shirin, who became af tc^rwanls his favourite wife, and was also a Christian, 
The cross is afterwards again albuled to twice ; the first time by Shiruyeh in his 
reproachful address to his own father Khosni after dethroning him. He 
blames him for not restoring the cross to Alaurice, although he had aided him 
with troops, treasures, and the gift of his own daughter for a wife : — 
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The cross is mentioned the second time as an old piece of wo<k1, from which 
Khosru says, in his reply to the alwve-mentioneil address, that he had no gain 
nor loss, but which ha<l been thnnvn into the treasury, and which Shiruyeh 
most have heard mentione<l by Christians : — 






Contrary to Finlonsi, Mirkhond makes no mention whatever of Marv the 
Christian (pieen of Khosni Parviz, although something is said about Shirin, 
who \i% considere<l to have been the early love of this prince : — He got acquaint- 
ed with her in the mansion of a Persian noble, who, on becoming aware of the 
intrigue, sent her to be dn)wnod in the Huphrates, but her guard who had been 
ordered to execute the foul deed, being moved by her beauty and prayers, 
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When Khosru marched (A.D. 603) against Phocas to avenge the 



replied that he was bound to obey orders, but that he would thi*ow her into 
the water at a spot where she could easily get out. Accordingly the life of 
the girl was saved, and she took refuge with a holy monk in the desert, whom 
she faithfully served for several years, until Khosru, who had now become 
powerful, had on a hunting expedition come into the vicinity of the hermitage, 
where Shiriu gave a ring to one of the king's retinue, and requested him to 
inform Khosru Parviz that his faithful maiden had sent it. The monarch, in 
whose bosom the flame of early affection was still burning, was glad to 
recover the lady and married her. 

Also according to the Shahnamah Kliosm had fallen early in love with Shirin, 
but, being constantly in trouble and at war with Behr^m Chubin, lie had soon 
lost sight of her. Some years afterwards, however, after his union with Mary 
and after the birth of Shiruveh, when he was in the chase she contrived to meet 
him and to remind him of their former acquaintance. The lady was most be- 
witchiugly attired, and addressed him in so loving a manner that he had her im- 
mediately sent to his pnvate apartments. This act so shocked the nobles of Ma- 
dayn that they abstained from paying their respects at the court. Some time 
afterwards, however, a Mobed arrived and made a long speech, which most 
have been very distasteful to Khosru Parviz, who accordingly vouchsafed no 
reply to it. The next day after this visit, a number of nobles and Mobeds 
made their appearance after holding a long consultation on the subject, 
waited on the king, and deposited a plutter fall of blood before him. Khosru, 
amazed at this sight, asked what the contents of the vessel were intended 
for. A Mobed, however, only replied, " This is impure blood, wherewith 
every one is disgusted." Hereupon the king had the platter removed, emptied, 
cleansed, and perfumed with musk and rose-water. When it was brought back it 
shone brightly like the sun, and was filled with wine. Then the king said to 
the Mobed, " Behold how the vessel is changed now !" The latter answered, 
*' Good has resulted from evil," and the monarch continued, " Shirin was 
in the town, like this ill-omened vessel, full of venom. Being, however, now 
in my keeping, she has been perfumed by contact with me, just as she had 
at first obtained a bad name through me." These words were warmly ap- 
plauded by all the magnates present, who expressed their satisfaction, uid 
departed with congratulations, rejoicing in the power of their king. 

Although the power of Shirin was now firmly established, she aspired to 
the highest place in the estimation of Khosru Parviz, and being extremely 
jealous of Mary, in whoso apartments he spent the greater portion of his time, 
as well as of her supremacy as first lady of the royal household, she secretly 
poisoned her. The evil machinations of Shirin very likely influenced Khosro 
also with reference to his son Shiruyeh, who, although he had attained man's 
estate, was not only kept under perpetual surveillance like a child, but was 
closely confined in the palace ; he was, however, allowed all kinds of amuse- 
ments,— probably because Shirin, who had now taken the place of Mary as 
chief queen, feared that if the son of her late rival were allowed full liber^, 
he might overthrow her power. Many romances exist in which the loves of 
Shirin and Khosru are sung ; all, however, are legendary, and contradict each 
other in many points. Sir W. Jones believed this lady, whom he renamed 
*' Irene," to have actually been the daughter of Maurice, whilst the author 
of the ifasekh'Ol-tawarikh states that the name of this daughter of the Bjsao* 
evtTwiror, and queen of Khosru Parviz, was Mary, although there Shirin is 
a Bdmi, i,e. Byzantine, and the account given of her in the work 
^ially the same with the one here adopted. 
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murder of his father-in-law Maurice,*" he was accompanied hy Sahar- 
jesus, who died during the expedition/^® In that war Khosru Parviz 
not only reconquered the provinces he had ceded to the Greeks, hut 
took Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, marched as far as Constanti- 
nople, and ravaged portions of the eastern empire for twenty years, until 
he was vanquished by Ileraclius, the successor of Phocas. When 
Khosru Parviz was defeated A.D. 624 he hecome so incensed that 
he ordered the gifts and furniture of all the Persian churches to he 
confiscated, and compelled all the Christians to embrace Nestorianisni. 
The conquests of Khosru Parviz were so rapid that he threatened to 
take Constantuiople, within a mile of which, namely at Chalcedon, the 
Persians established themselves A.I). G17» after having within the space 
of fifteen years wrested from the Romans {i e. Byzantines) all their 
possessions in Asia and Eastern Africa. The empire of Persia was 
extended from the Tigris and Euphrates to the iEgaean and the Nile, 

The bodily and mental cKarms of Shirin muHt liavo been extraordinary, 
perhaps like thodc of the celebrated Ninon de rEnclott ; because if we are to 
believe Firdousi, Shiniyeh had, after consenting to df»prive his own father of 
life at the instigation uf his advisers, being deeply insulted and called a vile 
parricide by Shirin, nevertheless insisted on marrying her ; she must also 
have been tolerably advanced in years, as she boasted that she had for a long 
time been " the lady" of ErAn, and had aided valiant men in every affair : — 



She also states that she had married Khosru when he came back in distress 
from his Roman journey ; and her assertion that a fraud unheard of in the 
world had been perpetrated may perhaps be an allusion to Khosru's marriage 
with Mary for |>olitical reasons. She nevertheless boasts of having had four 
children by him, — Nestor, Sheheryir, Ferud, and Merd&iishdh — all of whom were 
however, dead. When she threw off her veil after the above-mentioned insulting 
fpeech to Shiruyeh, not only were the nobles sur^irised, but he himself was so 
dazzled by her wonderful beauty, that he told her his life belonged already 
to her, and that he would grant her everything else she might desire : — 



He was, however, not allowed to enjoy even life ; because soc^p after Shirin 
had taken poison and ex])ired he was likewise ]x>isoned. According to A'mru, 
however, as will be shown further on, Shirin survived him, but {toisoned his 
■accessor, Ardeshir III. 

*>' Bibl. Or. Ass., torn. II., p. 415. 

**" Among the large number of miracles which the credulity of A*mni 
ascribes to Sabarjesus, the following is one, from which it appears that 
others besides Hindus drank water in which Gnr6s wash themselves : — " A 
Magian woman asked him [i.«. Sabarjesus] to pray to God to grant her 
a child. Accordingly he washed his hands, and she drank it [the water]. She 
gave birth to male twins ; whereon she and her family believed [embraced 
Chriitianitv .*» 
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attaiuing once more almost the same dimensions that it had reached 
under the first, and had kept until the third Darius.**** 

Gregorius, a native of Cascara, had been elected Gatholicus, after 
the demise of Sabarjesus I., by general consent, A.D. 605, although 
Bar-Ilalbesaha had been designated as his successor by Sabarjesus, 
whilst others desired Gregorius of Nisibis to become the metropolitan ; 
the will, however, of Shirin the queen of Khosru prevailed, and the 
first-named Gregorius, whose election she favoured, obtained all the 
suffrages ; when, however, he arrived to pay homage to the king, the 
latter told him that he was the wrong man. Those who accompanied 
the Caiholicus pleaded the command of the queen, whi<h, they 
alleged, could not have been issued without the consent of the so- 
vereign, the more so as the said Gregorius appeared also to be the 
abler man of the two, so that Khosru Par viz was obliged to consent to 
the ajjpointment, but afterwards became acquainted with the true 
character of the new Catholicus, to the badness of which even A*raru 
bears witness when he says : — ** The king liked him and was pleased 
with his fine conversation ; on inquiry he found, however, that his inter- 
nal did not correspond to his external character. Accordingly he blamed 
Shirin for what she had done. The (Catholicus was bent on accumu- 
lating money, and the joy of the Christians concerning him was 
changed to grief. The physicians also conveyed blame [to the king] 
concerning him. After the taking of Dara the king had obtained 
many books from it, \yhich he compelled him to buy for twenty 
staters of silver, and which were paid by his collecting the same 
among the churches. This Catholicus died and was buried at Al- 
iMadayn ; the king confiscated whatever he left, captured his disciples, 
and imprisoned them until they disgorged his wealth. After that, the 
king's disposition towards Christians changed, and in lieu of doing 
good to them he persecuted them, increased the taxes, and command- 
ed that the Christians should henceforth elect no Catholicus as their 
head."*''' * 

18 8a G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 506. 
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Nothing is on record about Grcgorius of Cascara personally except 
his desire of accumulating money, alluded to in the preceding passage 
of A'mru, but his clergy brought disgrace upon him by their wicKcd 
lives, **''*» and he assembled a council to check their irregularities, 
although the proceedings commenced by a solemn vindication of the 
character of Barsumas, who had always been obnoxious to the so- 
called orthodox party. The words of the Synodicum**^ are as 
follows: — '* The synod of Grefforius the Catholicus confirmed by its 
authority the correctness of the Great Confession of Faith, as well as 
the correctness of its explanation by the great commentator. It 
ordered Barsumas, the metropolitan of Nisibis, to be duly commemo- 
rated, exculpated him and his writings from the aspersions of an- 
tagonists, and anathematized all who should refuse to do the same. In 
this synod the restraining was decreed of priests who belong to 
no known church or monastery, obey no superiors and do not 
dwell in schools, but live singly and roam about houses ; as well 
as of sisters who have no husbands, but roam about houses and 
corrupt morals, and of lazy monks who rent buildings in the midst of 
tillages by the side of cities and convents, and corrupt men. Accord- 
ingly the synod decreed that priests and deacons belonging to no 
known church, and every woman having no husband nor living in a 
convent, or a brother with whom sisters are wandering about, or 
sisters wandering about with brothers, or a monk inhabiting a solitary 
house in a village or by the side of the city, are all excommunicated ; 
moreover, that a bishop taking no notice of such persons be reproved 
by all. It being reported to the synod that certain monks living 
in convents omitted, on account of their perverse opinions, certain por- 
tions of their life-inspiring prayers, they were excommunicated. It 
being also reported to the synod that certain persons having built 
churches and convents, set aside for their maintenance a portion of 
their property, and entrusted by their last wills some relatives with the 



i^i'u Passim xnoiiachi cum mulicribas cohabitabant, qnas cl lefptimas suaa 
uxor*^« appc'llare haiu! vorfbnntur : FUL Or. ^>*., turn. III., pt. I., p. 93. 

»*o I6i./., p. 402. 
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administration thereof, but that these had swallowed it after their 
demise, the synod decreed such writings to be kept by the bishop, and 
the revenues and expenses of such property to be regulated by 
him "^" 

As has been observed above, the Christians were ordered to elect 
no Catholicus after the demise of Gregorius ; accordingly his seat 
remained vacant till the death of Khosru, and the Church was govern- 
ed by Mar-Aba the archdeacon till the accession of Shiruyeh, who is 
by some also called Kobad II., and began to reign on the 24th February 
A.D. 62S, during which year also a treaty of peace was concluded with 
the Romans on the condition that Shiruyeh was to restore all the places 
his father had taken from them ; wherefore Heraclius sent his own 
brother Theodore in company of the Persian delegates, who were 
peacefully to take back all the Persian subjects dwelling in Edessa, 
Jerusalem, and in the other Roman cities of Palestine to their own 
country. It is remarkable that among the just-mentioned Persian de- 
legates also Jesujab II. of Gadala, who had (A.D. 626) been— probably 
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in secret — ordained the successor of Gregorius of Cascara. is mentioned 
as afterwards presenting himself with his companions, the bishops of 
Nisibis, of Beth Seleucin, of Garraaea, and of Nineveh, at the court of 
Constantinople, and abjuring Nestorianism, but again making pro- 
fession of it on his return to Persia. When Theodore returned 
from Edessa, where he had restored a church occupied during the 
time of Khosru Parviz by the Nestorians to the orthodox party, 
and arrived in Hierapolis, he obtained the information that Shiruyeh 
had not lived to reign even for one year, but had died in Novem- 
ber 628. Concerning Jesujab II., and his above-mentioned recanta- 
tion of Nestorianism, Barhebraeus says : — " This Catholicus did 
his best to promote the advancement of learning, and to restore the 
destroyed schools. He also ordained pious bishops, and was a legate 
from the king of Persia to the Roman emperor ; but on being 
interrogated about the faith, he pretended to follow the religion of 
the Greeks and was accepted. When the people subject to him heard 
this, they were offended, and on account of his change of faith 
expunged his name from the canon, but again received him and pro- 
claimed his name when he afterwards apologized and stated that he 
had by no means agreed with the Greeks, but had, on account of 
the aid afforded him by the emperor, been unable to contradict him." 

About this time Muhammad began to propagate Islam with all his 
might, and is by Barhebrseus stated to have received a visit from the 
patriarch Jesujab in company with Sa'yd, the chief of the Christians 
of Najran, who brought him enormous gifls, with the intention ot 
establishing a treaty between the Chrbtians and the Arabs. Muhammad 
agreed and gave them a diploma, in which he recommended to the Arabs 
to protect Christians^ and neither to attack them nor to force them to 
change their religion. He altogether prohibited the raising of tribute from 
priests and monks, and allowed only four coins to be taken from the poor, 
but twelve from the rich. He moreover gave permission to Christians 
to repair their churches, and desired the Arabs to aid them in the work. 
Lastly, Christian men and women might serve in Arab houses without 
any detriment to their religion. ^^^^ A'mru does not allude to an actual 



i*»a This document, in wliicli Muhammad gi-ants security to the Christians, 
first published by Gabriel Sionita in Paris, in 1630, in Arabic and Latin ; by 
Joannes Fabricius, iu 1(538, in Latin only ; and lastly by Hinkelmann, in ltJ90, in 
Uambarg. The first copy of this diploma was brought to Europe by Facificus 
Scaliger, who had obtained it from Arab (capuchin monks. Grotius believed 
the documeut to be spurion**, and Salmasius genuine. Musheim alludes to it 

VOL. XIII. 13 
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visit by the patriarch, but agrees in other respects well enough with 
Barhebraeus : — ** Then Islam made its appearance, and this patriarch 
[Jesujab] wrote letters to the lord of the law of Islam, sent him 
presents, and asked him to protect his flock dwelling there, and he 
agreed thereto. Then Jesujab wrote numerous excellent letters to his 
companions, and the lord of the law presented him with gifts, among which 
there were a number of camels and A' den garments. This was brought 
to the notice of the king of Persia, who manifested his displeasure at 
the patriarch's doings and correspondence, but especially when the 
presents arrived. Accordingly Jesujab excused himself till he was 
delivered from his anger, and lived till the time of O'mar Ben Al- 
kheUb, who wrote him a powerful letter of protection, promising 
that no tax should be taken from his brother's servants and partizans 
likewise ; and the letter is preserved to this day.'*"* 

Ardashir III. succeeded his father Shiruyeh, but reigned only about 
one year, till the end of A.D. 629, and A'mru says concerning him, 
** In his [Jesujab' s] days Ardashir assumed the government after his 
father Shiruyeh, and it is said that Shirin brought on his death by 
poison, because he had slain her son Merddnshah.""^ 

It has been observed above how Jesujab II. thought proper to 
treat with Muhammad to save the Christians from persecution ; and. 



in his Eccli-siasticiil Ilistonj, gives no opinion of his own, but states that 
Renaudot believed it to be genuine. Ho appears to have taken tho whole 
account of it except tho last-mentioned remark from Assemani, torn. III., pt. 
II., p. xcv. ; althouijh if not himself, at .least his English translator, omits 
to mention Assemani as his source. 



^Im il isLij^ s^J^U wJl^J ^jJaill I^Jk ^j\^ ^)U il j^ ^ "• 

^ ^^ «4^ vj^ ^v **jj^i u-AA^ ^y.j ^'^O* **^ ^^ *.'i«** s 

Avo ^ ^1 ,^Msljli>J • ?Ij|*^A ^jjj i^ A^liwj Aivjtoc^ atW 

s UL.« t ^j^ l4i^ I aIasj ^ b aU5 ^ cJ U^f 
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as the power of the Moslems grew very rapidly, the Christian prelates 
naturally sought to propitiate the Arab chiefs, especially after they had 
iuTaded Persia ; and a curious instance of how peace was granted to the 
people of Hirah by the Arab general Khaled, through the intervention 
of the monks, is on record."* The calamities which overwhelmed 
Persia at this time induced a corresponding confusion about the 
(Christian prelates, concerning whom contemporary authors speak very 
briefly and also disagree ;*** as, owing to the quick succession after 
Ardeshir III. of Sarbaraz, i.e. Shcheryiir, of Purandukht, of Chahi- 
nendah, of Arzcmidukht, of Kesra II., of Ferakhzad, and of Yazdegird 
IV., within the brief period of a couple of years, the sovereigns had 
probably no chance to interfere much with the Christian Church 
either for good or for evil, and the election of the Cathohcus of Persia, 
usually coniirmed and sometimes even ordered by the king, was dis- 
pensed with. Yazdegird IV., although he lived twenty years after 
ascending the throne, had during the greater portion of that time no 
fixed residence ; and, as he gradually moved to the interior, his connec- 
tion with the Arab Christians tributarv to Persia, the warlike tribes 



*♦* See my ** Moslem Conquest of Persia," Jour. Bo. Br. K. As. Soc., vol. 
XI., pp. 155 et seq. 

*♦* As an example of these diseropancies it may here be observed that 
A'mm {BihL Or. Ass.t tom. III., pars i.,p. 105) Dot only causes Par/indnkht 
immediately to succeed Ardashir, but states that the above-mentioned Jesujab 
II. had been sent by her to the Roman emperor, who not only roceived him 
kindly, but had the sacrament of the Eucharist administered by this Catholicus 
to himself and to his patricians in Aleppo, which may be true on the supposition 
that this was another mission of the prolate, who is said to have lived down to 
the klialifate of 0*mar. It may be observed that a statement, likewise of 
A'mm. has been f^ven above, acoording to which the namesake of this patriarch, 
namely Jeaujab I., was during the reign of Khosru Varviz sent to Maurice, 
and there likewise administered, as well as received, the Sacrament. It is. 
however, worth while to give A'mru's own words in this case also : — 

S^\^ v*J^ di^i^^ j.jyi liiLc ^u ui^u-^ (3^^^r ^r^^y^^i 

rj*^ Sf^l '>J^ ^ c^yi ^'^ v^*^ ^ • ajIiH^I oiAij AJU^i 

^^^ Jftii « j^j ^,* ^Jilj^j ^^U^cJi ^^^ ^1 JU^ ^1^ ^-^ 

• J^J ^^f^ AjJjlJsj i^U^j V^'^-'J *'^ I' ' *^^ *^' 
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Beni Bekr and Tjl, who were loyal and desirous to aid his troops/^ 
was not only severed quickly, hut the Moslem conquerors also soon 
converted the majority of them to their own religion. 

As the capital, Madayn (i.e. CtesiphonandSeleucia), had already fallen 
into the hands of the Moslems in the month of ^afar A.H 15 (March 
637). the prelates of the Church, heing apprehensive of danger, removed 
the seat of the Catholicus to Takrit (Martyropohs), and the first who 
dwelt there was Maruthas, the successor of Jesujah II., but he tar- 
rendered the fort and town to the invaders as soon as they presented 
themselves at the gates, because he feared that the people might Ke 
injured. From that time, says Assemani,**^ the number of Jacobites 
increased wonderfully in Persia ; also many Edessans who had been 
brought captives to that province fixed their domicile in Sejestan and 
Khoras^n. Maruthas appointed two bishops to govern the ohnrchea* 
and died A.D. 649. Contemporaneously with the just-noticed prelate, 
also Mareme is said to have been the immediate successor of Jesujab 
II. He was first bishop of Nineveh, then metropolitan of Gardiabipdr, 
and was lastly promoted to the dignity of Catholicus, which he enjoyed 
for three years and he is said to have died during the khalifate 
of 0*thm^n. The next Maphrianus, i.e. Catholicus, was Jesujah HI., 
who ingratiated himself with the Muhammadans, and received from them 
letters patent with seals affixed, whereby all the monasteries and 
churches subject to him were guaranteed from injury. He made a jour- 
ney into the interior of Persia in order to call the metropolitan of that 
country to order. About Denha nothing worth mentioning is on record; 
and Georgius, who succeeded him, is said to have been ordained patriarch 
A.D. 661. When he visited his diocese, and travelled to the Christian 
towns, villages, and convents, it was reported to the Amir of the Arabs, 
whose name is not given, that he had during that journey collected an 
immense sum of gold, but he preferred to suffer imprisonment and 
torture rather than to surrender the sacred money to the Amir ; where- 
fore, says Barhebracus, the Amir became so indignant that he razed 
several churches to the ground. 

With the increase of the Muhammadan power the number of Christians 
diminished very rapidly everywhere in Persia and its dependencies, 
such as Hirah, Najran, and Yemen in Arabia. Whenever Christians 
refused to embrace Islam they were burdened with the capitation tax } 



**• See " Moslem Conquest of Persia," p. 15:^. 
wr pihl Or. Asf . torn. IT., p. 420. 
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but Yazid, although he reigned ouly about four years (A.D. 720, Feb. 
9, till A D. 724, Jan. 25), appears to have been the first Khalif who 
sjstematicallj vexed Christians by establishing that in law the testi. 
mony of a Christian against a Muhammadan should not be considered 
valid, by ordering not only images, but also animals, such as dogs, 
pigeons, cocks, &c., to be destroyed if they were of white colour, and 
by various other harassing ordinances.^** 

The above-mentioned Jesujab III. was so shocked at the diminution 
of Christians in Khoras^n, who, to escape the loss of some of their pro- 
perty, had embraced Islam, that he wrote a long letter to Simeon, the 
metropolitan of Ravarshir, on the subject. Its beginning is as follows : — 
•* Where are thy sons, O father bereaved of sons ? W here is the 
great multitude of Mervites [people of Merv, in KhoHLsan] which have» 
without being afflicted by the sword, or by fire, or by tortures, but 
captivated only by its love for worldly goods, rushed as mad into 
the abyss of perfidy, namely to eternal perdition ; being reduced almost 
to nothing, as only two priests have, like brands snatched from the 
flames, escaped from the fire of impiety ? Alas ! out of so many thous- 
ands who were called Christians, not one has by shedding his blood 
consecrated himself to Cod for the sake of the true faith. Where 

are the sanctuaries of Kerm^n, and of the whole of Persia ? 

You Persians, who excel other men in virtue and intellect, appear 
to us to be so placed as not to stand in need of the aid of the Church 
of God, or of the aid of God himself; but in this destruction of your 
churches you have been so humble, so meek, so gentle, that you have 
moved neither your hands, nor exerted the powers of your bodies, 
against the destroyers of your temples, nor shown the strength of your 
faith against its persecutors. Nor have you, like men who trust in the 
Church of God and in the prayers of the saints, turned to that Church, 
in order to inform it of your calamity, and to implore the aid of 

prayers from the saints of our God You might 

clearly understand that the cause of the weakness of your faith in 
this season of your temptation flows from the very fountain of Chris- 
tianity itself. The fountain, namely, of Christianity is sacerdotal 
virtue ; but sacerdotal virtue is induced by the canonical and legitimate 
imposition of hands. If, namely, the imposition of hands takes place 
illegitimately, sacerdotal virtue will therewith by no means flow by 
transmission from above downwards, as it has been derived from above 



i*» "Chronicle of tho psitriarrh nionveius" /^«^^« Or. As$., torn. II., p. 105. 
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Upon the Apostles, and from them upon their successors down to the 

end of the world For the very same man who has 

seduced you and overthrown your churches first made his ap- 
pearance among us in the district of Radan, where the number of pa- 
gans exceeds that of Christians ; nevertheless, on account of the 
glorious works of the followers of Christ, not even the pagans have 
been seduced by him ; and being repelled with disgrace he has not 
only been unable to ruin churches, but has been ruined himself; he 
was, however, received in your own country of Persia by the pagans, 
as well as by the Christians of it, who obeyed his behests with the 
consent of the pagans, the Christians remaining silent, and not attempt- 
ing anything against him. These Tayyis [i.e. Arabs], on whom God 
has at this season bestowed dominion over the earth, are, as you 
must, be aware, at prpsent among us ; they, however, do not attack the 
Christian religion, but rather commend our faith, honour the priests 
and saints of the Lord, and grant benefits to churches and convents. 
Why, then, have you Mervites abandoned the faith for their sake ? The 
more so since the Tnyyis, as the Mervites themselves state, have not 
compelled them to desert their faith, but, in order to keep it safe and 
intact, to surrender only one half of their property. They, however, 
abandoning the faith which profiteth for ever, have, captivated by love 
for this perishable world, retained their property.***** 

As to the Arab ])opnlations of Gh'assan, Yemen, and Hirah, which 
were under Persian vassalage for some centuries, the seeds of Chris- 
Manity had been sown in thorn at a very early period. Already the 
apostle Paul had visited Arabia for the purpose of preaching the 
Cospel.**" And several others are said to have gone there, but 
tlie precise localities where they carried on their labours are not 
mentioned, although it is certain that the earliest bishopric was 
that of Ho(;ra, and the next of Potra, which was at first subject to 
the former. Not only did bishops from Arabia attend the Antiochian 
and Nieioan eouueil, but thoy held several in their own country, the 
first of which assembled A.D.'JJi), and the second AD. 247. The 
signature of an .\rab bishop occurs in the documents of the council 
of Kphesus. A.D. Ml), and of Chalcedon, A.D. 451.*** The parts of 
Arabia contiguous to Mesopotamia, Chaldaea, and the Persian Gulf 

*♦• l^ihl (>.\ .l>'5.»tom. I.. pi». 13,^ «r wq. 

»*»> tt»laimn*u 17. 

*** BihL t>r. ^c5;j , torn. 111., pt. ii.. pp. dxcvu. €t seq. 
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had already before A.D. 'V20 been converted to Christianity, partly 
by the efforts of the bishops of Edessa and Seleucia, and partly 
by the labours of the monks who preached in those regions. 

Not much can be said about the (jh*assdnians, but the author 
of the Ndnekh-aUTowdrikh asserts that already their king Salykh, 
a contemporary of Tiberius, was a Christian. Afterwards, when the 
Sasanian dynasty began to reign in Persia, they alternately cultivated 
the friendship of the Romans, and transferred their allegiance 
to the Persians, which was not difficult, as their nomadic habits 
enabled them to avoid close contact with their foes when they were 

if 

at a disadvantage. This fickleness was particularly shown by 
Jabalah, who abandoned the Romans and sided with Shapur II. when 
he perceived that fidelity to the Persian sovereign would be more 
advantageous; his successor, No'man Ben Ayham, acted in the 
same manner, as well as at a later period No' man 1^ Harcth, a 
contemporary and tributary of Yazdcgird III. Shorahyl was the last 
Gh*a8sanian king, and tributary to Khosru Parviz. 

Also in southern Arabia, i.e. Yemen, Christianity was introduced 
very early by the apostle Bartholomew, especially among the civilized, 
settled, and mercantile population, to which also Pantseus, who had 
come from Alexandria, preached the Gospel for some time, towards the 
end of the second century. The monk Theophilus, who had been sent 
to the Ilemyarite Christians of Yemen by Constantius, AD 35 4 or 
356, partly for the purpose of attaching them to the interests of the Ro- 
man emperor, and to build churches for the Roman merchants trading 
in those parts, as well as for the people who might be converted 
to Christianity, was an Arian heretic, and chiefly laboured to draw 
the Christians over to his own sect ; he built, however, several 
churches, and Christianity flourished so much that it attracted tbc violent 
enmity of Du Nuwas, who reigned from A.D. 490 till rjJ5, and was a 
Tcry zealous Jew. He became so exasperated, especially against the 
people of Xajran, that he slew many thousands of them because 
they refused to embrace Judaism."' In a Syriac letter of St. Simeon, 
bishop of Beth- Arsam, written A.D. 524 by him on his return from 
Hirah with the priests who had been sent by the emi)eror Justin 
to the court of Mundir for the purpose of concluding a treaty of peace, 
the treatment experienced by the Christians of Najran at the hands 
of Du Nuwas is alluded to by the introduction of the following 

»*« Sec /oi4r. Bn. Br. R. Ai^. Soc., vol. XTF., p. 199 :— " Some boliefB,*' Ac. 
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despatch from the latter to Mundir, king of Hirah : — "Be aware, 
O brother king Mundir, that the king appointed by the Ethiopians 
[Abyssinians] over oar country having died, and they being, on 
accoont of the approach of wiuter, unable to come again, and to 
establish a Christian king, I have occupied the entire Hemyaritic 
kingdom. First I caught all the Christians, and threatened them 
with death, unless they would become Jews like ourselves. ' I slew 
280 priests, as well as the Ethiopians who guarded the church, 
which 1 converted into a synagogue. Then I moved my camp with 
120,000 men to Najran their capital, which, when I had in vain be^ 
sieged for several days, I made an oath to the people, but with the 
mental reservation not to keep it, that I would not kill them ; 
accordingly they surrendered the city, and I ordered them to bring 
forward their gold, silver, and all their property. Then I asked about 
their bishop Paul, and when they said that he had died I believed 
them not until they showed me his tomb, whence I took his bones 
and burnt them. I also burnt their church with the priests, and all 
who had taken refuge in it, forcing the others to abjure Christianity, 
which they refused to do, and preferred death to life/'^*' This letter 
terminated with a request to Mundir not to allow any Christians to 
live in his country unless they consented to exchange their religion for 
his.*** No further notice appears to have been taken by Mundir 
of this letter, except the reading of it in public, when a soldier of 
his army, many of whom appear to have been Christians, exclaimed, 
«* () king! we have not been made Christians in your time to 
be compelled to abjure Christ now.*' This boldness was, however, not 
punished, and some state that Mundir himself became a Christian ; 
if such was the case, his conversion must have taken place at a 
later period."* 

There appear to have been at least four bishoprics in Yemeni 
namely Zafar, A'den, Najrdn, and a town on the Persian Gulf. The 

*^* Bibl. Or, Ass., torn. I., pp. 364 et seq. 

*** Accordinj^ to the Ndsekh-al-Towdrikh, Kob&d II. removed Mnndir from 
the throne for refusing to embrace the religion of Mazdak, but Nnshirv&n 
restored him. 

^^' It does not appear clear what religion Mnndir followed, bat Assemaiii 
(BibL Or.f tom. III., pt. ii., p. dci.) asserts that he was a pagan : — " Ethniomn 
autem f uisse constat tum ex Prooopio, tnm ex lis qne Betharsanensis testis 
vivus ot prjBsens narrat." According to Hammer-Pnrgstall, p. 76, torn. I., 
Literaturgeschichte der Ardbery Mnndir reigned from A.D. 520 till 637 ; acoord- 
ing to Caustsiu de Perceval, E.<sai sur VHistoire des Arahes, from A.D. 513 
till 562, and the Jew Du Nuw&s in Yemen from A.D. 490 till 525. 
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records about the bishops are scanty enough. Paul, who liad been two 
jears dead when Du Xuwus occupied Xajran, is the first known 
incumbent of that seat. The next bishop was John, whom Justinian I. 
sent in the 16th year of his reign, when Theophanes with several 
other legates arrived and asked for one, as well as for priests. The 
emperor replied that they might select any one they liked ; ac- 
cordingly they took John from the church of St. John tlie Baptist in 
Alexandria, who was at that time .sixty-two years old, and departed with 
some priests of his own choice to Yemen. This bishop was succeeded 
by Gregentius, who presided over the diocese of Zafar when the 
Christian king Abraha, who built churches in every town, restored 
the supremacy of the Christian religion after conquering Yemen."" 
St. Gregentius, whose ordinances and rules of conduct for his flock, 
written in (rreek, may be seen in the a[)j)endix to Hammer- PurgstalFs 
Literaturge^chichte der Araber, vol. I., died about A.D. r)3G, and 
was succeeded by some bisho]) sent by the patriarch of Alexandria, 
who died after a brief tenure of office. Another Hemyarite bishop was 
ordained by Paulus, otherwise called Zoilus, the orthodox patriarch of 
Alexandria, who obtained pos.session of the church after driving into 
exile the heretic Monophysite Theodosius ; but the Ilemyarites did not 
accept the new bishop, because they had already gone over to the 
Monophysites, and sent legates to the emperor Justinian, requesting 
him to send them a prelate who would by no means adhere to the deci- 
flion of the Chalcedonian council. The emperor being deaf to their 
entreaties, they annually importuned him on this point until he was 
relieved of them by death A.D. ^^(\^} ; during this contention, which 
lasted twenty-five years, all their own bishops had successively died, so 
that henceforth they themselves elected bishops by placing the book of 
the Gospels on the new bishop's head. The bishops of Botsra (ecclesias- 
tically named the metro])olis of Arabia), although more numerous than 
chose of Yemen, do not exceed sixteen*^' who are known by name, till 
the latter part of the 17th century."' 

**• Zotcnbcrj^'s Tahaniy toni. II., pp. 188 et ^cii. 
*" IjO Qui<;n, Orifu.f ( hri^ttiaiins^ torn. II., pp. 852 fit s^q, 
'•* Yomon was under t ho Christian Rovfrument of tho Aby.s^iniaa Aryat, 
who began to re i^, aft <M- conqnoring tlie Jowi.-*h kinp I)u Nuwus, about A. 1). 
525. Aryat was succeeded by Abraliah, A.I). 537, and the latter by his own 
■on Yakshum, who was I'Dllowed by Masnik, the last Aby.sHinian. Then Yemen 
became tributar\' to Persia, Sayf beintc the first, Madi Karib the second, 
Wahriz tho third, Marzbun the fourtli, and Badan the fifth and last Persian 
viceroy, who governed Yemen till the promulgation of Islam, of which he made 
profession. 

VOL. XIII. 14 
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The Christians of St. John, also called Sabaean ('hristians, dwelt on 
the frontiers of Chaldtea and the coasts of Arabia adjoining the Persian 
Gulf; most of them used the Persian language, although those dwelling 
on the Arabian side spoke Arabic. Their sacred language was Syriac, 
and their religion had nothing in common with Zoroastrianism, but 
was a compound of Jewish, Christian, and afterwards even of Muham- 
madan tenets. They worslii[)pcd one God, but also angels and start, 
prayed turning to the west, and sometimes to the south, and read the 
Psalms of David, but esteemed very highly a Chaldscan book which they 
attributed to Adam, to whom, as well as to Seth and Enoch, 
they attributed certain moral maxims they {jrofessed to follow."* 
These are the Sabieuus alluded to in the 2nd Surah of the KorAn 
in the words, ** Verily those who believed and who are Jews, and 
the Christians and the Sabn*ans, and believe,'* &c. 

Hirah was tributary to the Sasanians already in the beguining of the 
reign of Shapur II., by whose consent Amrulkays was appointed king. 
How close the relations between the courts of Persia and Hirah were, 
appears, among other things, also from the well-known fact that 
Yazdcgird II. — called generally by some also the First, because very little 
is known about his predecessor — entrusted his son Behram Gdr foredn- 
cation to Xo'mdn B. Amrulkays, who reigned from A.D. 390 to 418. 
This No'injin wa^, according to Mirkhond and others, a pagan, but had a 
Chiistian vizier, who converted him. One day Xo'mjin was sitting on 
a balcony of the Khavarnak castlo and said to his vizier, " I know of 
no other ])lace in the world with siich a beautiful prospect of landscape, 
with water, woods, and meadows," The Vizier re])lied, "O king! 
it would be well if vou could also in the next world have a castle 
like this.'* The king said, "How can the affairs of the next world 
be known?'* He replied,*' If you leave off the worship of idols, 
and accept the reliction of God, the next world will be revealed to you." 
These words made such an impression on No'miin that he immediately 
learnt the chief anicUs of the Christian faith, came down from the 
balcony, put away his royal garment'*, dressed himself in sackcloth, 
and so shunned Innnan society that he could be seen no more by 
any one. 

During the reign of Xushirvan, Christianity appears to have been 
dominant in Hirah, and No'man V. became a professor of it on his 
first meeting with AMy*s daughter in a church at Hirah, before he 

1*" Hif'l. 0,'. A.<;t.y torn. HI., pt. 11., p. <icx. 
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attained royalty, and of his subsequent marriage to her a very Uvely 
account is given in the Kitdb Alla(/h\iny}^° At that time the bishop 
of Hirah was Jaber B. Shima'un, and the conversion of No'man — who 
appears, according to the Nuselh-al'towurikhy to have been still a 
pagan when he married his Christian wife, and even after he had 
become king — is in that work narrated as follows : — No*man had 
established a lucky and an unlucky day annually ; on the former he 
distributed prizes, and on the latter he punished. Once he happened 
to lose his way when hunting, and having been hospitably received 
by Hjinzalah, a poor Arab of the desert, he told him, when he 
departed, to come to Hirah, where he would reward him. Hanzalah 
arrived some time afterwards, but on the ill-fated day, and was 
therefore to be punished with death. The king, however, allowed him 
one year's respite, on condition of his leaving a hostage, who should 
be executed in case Hanzalah failed to make his appearance; and the 
latter at last succeedeed in finding a man, named Kenlr, of the Kalb 
tribe, who agreed to become his substitute. Hereon Xo*man presented 
Hanzalah with five hundred camels, and the latter departed to spend the 
last year of his life with his family, as well as to make all necessary ar- 
rangements. At last the unfortunate anniversary arrived, and Hanzalah 
the Tayi having failed to make his appearance, the king issued orders 
to slay KerAr ; the nobles of the court demurred, however, to this 
proposal, on the score that it would not be fair to execute the 
substitute unless after the expiraticm of the time granted, namely at 
sunset. Accordingly No' man waited, but repeated his command 
when the orb of day was about to disappear, and lo ! a man was 
seen hastening from a distance, who proved to be Hanzalah. No'man 
was much astonished, and, unwilling to deprive him of life, asked, 
" Why have you again courted the danger of losing your life, after 
once making your escape .'" He replied, '* Because I am bound to 
be honest." No'man continued, '* Who has taught you to be 
honest ?" He replied, *' My religion." Nu'man asked, ** Explain 
your religion to me tliat I may accept it, because such a religion 
must be true." After that llau/.alah exj)laiued the doctrines of the 
Christian religion to No'man, who henceforth renounced polytheism 
with all the people of Hirah, and made profession of Christianity. 
No'mdn of course granted pardon to JIanzalah, praised Kerar, and 



i«o Bulak edition, torn. II., pp. yX — Tt* 
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abolished the unlucky day for ever. The successor of No' man was 
lyas B. Kabu(;ah, from A.D. 605-614. He was indebted for his ele- 
vation to Khosru Parviz, whom he had aided in his flight to the 
Roman dominions as far as the frontier fort of Circesium ; the king- 
dom of Hirah was, however, so reduced in his time, that his authority 
extended to not more than thirty villages around the capital. The last 
sovereign of Hirah was the Persian satrap Zadyah, from A.D. 6 14 
to 631. During his reign the power of Islam rose, and the Arab 
. tribes submitted one after another to it, and embraced Muham- 
madanism, between the years A.D. 628 and 631 ; they had, however, 
already before that time become independent of the Persian monarchy, 
which was torn by confusion, and distracted by a quick succession of 
weak and ephemeral kings. 

When Muhammad had established his power he sent Mua'ad B. 
Jabal with A'bduUah B. Zayd and many others to Yemen to receive 
the capitation tax. Muhammad dismissed the first-named individual, 
who appears to have been the leader of the others, with the following 
brief instruction : — " Be easy and not difficult, promulge good tidings 
and give no offence. When thou comest to the people who are the 
possessors of the scripture [i.e. Cliristians and Jews], they will ask 
thee. What is the key to paradise? Say, The profession that 
there is no God but Allah, who has no partner." On that occasion 
he sent envoys to various kings with invitations to accept IsUm, and 
the Mohajer Ben Abu Omayyah Almakhzdmy bore such a message 
to Al-Hareth Ben A'bd Kelhil Al-Hemyary, the king of Yemen. 



ISl 



161 *' Xhe Life of Muhammad according to the tradition of A'bd-al>MaIek 
Ben Hesham, obtained from ]\[uhammad Ben Eshdk." From my MS. translation 
of the Arabic text edited by Dr. Wiistonfeld. 
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Art. III. — The English and thtir Monuments at Goa. — By 

J. Gerson da Cunua, M.R.C.S. 

During that remarkable period from 1798 to I8I.0, when almost 
the whole continent of Europe was the theatre of wars by the army of 
Napoleon, Goa was occupied by English troops. So uncommon an 
incident, notwithstanding the just remark of Goldsmith that all history 
increases in value the nearer it approaches our own time, has been so 
lightly touched upon by historians as to be almost lost sight of in the 
stream of great events that have with unusual rapidity followed each 
other from the beginning of this century. 

Soon after the French Revolution, all the Indian settlements belong- 
ing to that nation having been captured by the English, and the pos- 
sessions of other European powers, except the little Portuguese settle- 
ments of Goa, Diu, and Damauu, having by degrees fallen into their 
hands, India appeared to be blessed with profound repose. Under such 
an appearance, however, a most formidable conspiracy was going on in 
the interior of Hindustan ; and the French, under the control of the 
mighty Bonaparte, were again trying to establish an empire in Asia, of 
which the rival arms of Great Britain had deprived them. 

The opportune possession of Bourbon and the Isle of France, in the 
Indian Ocean, their treaties of alliance with Tipu Sultan, and the influ- 
ential position of their officers in the service of diflerent Maratha chief- 
tains and at the court of the Nizam, organizing native armies on Euro- 
pean ])rinciples, ap[)eared to the French to be a favourable occasion to 
regain their former prestige and power. But, to carry out such a pro- 
ject with success, they were much in need of a central point on the 
Malabar Coast from whence to direct their operations ; and that much- 
coveted ])()int wa.N Goa. 

The desire of the French to i>oss^e^h (toa is evidenced bv the following 
extract from a MS. entitled ** Mcnioirc sur limjiortance actuelle de 
rinde, et les movens les i)hi< eflicaccs d'v retablir la nation Francoise 
dans "^on aucienne spleiidcur," \\hich was obtain<*d for the British at 
PondicJH rrv, written bv a French dtlicer named Stanislas Lefebre, who 
accompanied General Decaen to India. ** Bonibav et (Joa/' savs Lieut. 
Lefebre, ** sout sans contredit les deux pointcs les plu> essentielles de 
!a cote otcideutale de la Presipfilc de I'lnde. niais dan.s Talternatif et 
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I'impossibilite d'attaquer les deux a la fois, Goa semble presenter aux 
Franoois bcaucoup j)liis d'avantages reels : d'aborden raison du territoire 
considerable qii'eii depend, et pouvoit entretenir Tarmee par ses reve- 
nus ; ensuite par la bonte de son port, et sa position avantageuse en 
regard aux dtats Marattes, avec qui Ton ne sauvoit trop le repeter il est 
desormais indispensable d'entretenir dtroites liaisons. L' importance 
de cctte conquette en temps de paix ne seroit pas moindre en raison de 
la facilite qu'elle offre de communiquer avec la Mer Rouge, et il est ais^ 
d'entrevoir que par la suite cette communication peut rendre k nouTeau 
cette ville autrefois si florissante, Tentrepot de toutes les richesses de 
I'Asie, en bouleversaut totalement le systeme commercial actuel, et 
faisant roprandre aux productions de I'lndostan la route que les 
Arabes et les Venutiens leur faisoient avant le decouverte de Cap de Bonne 
Espcrance par Vasco de Gama."* 

Amidst such conflicting interests, there arrived at Calcutta^ on the 
17th May 1798, Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquis Wellesley) and 
his brother Colonel Wellesley (afterwards the renowned Duke of 
AVellington). On succeeding Sir John Shore, Lord Mornington found 
the state of affairs in India extremely critical. Tipu Sultan, the ruler 
of Mysore, had sent an embassy to the French Governor of the Isle 
of France to propose an alliance with the object of driving the English 
away from India. The French flag had in the mean while been carried 
in triumph from Alexandria to Suez, and Napoleon was awaiting his 
opportunity for invading India. Under such circumstances one of the 
skilful measures of Lord Mornington, of whom it is said that '* wher- 
ever he saw a Frenchman, there he was prepared to discern a foe,'* 
was to counteract by all means within his reach the designs of the 
French against Goa, by immediately despatching an Envoy thither, to be 
soon followed by troops to garrison its principal forts. 

The first document relating to this aftair is a letter by Lord Mor- 
nington, dated Fort William, 1 1th July 1798, addressed to Lieut.- 
General Stuart, which runs thus: — '* It appears certain by the last 
accounts from Europe that the French will soon either conquer Portugal, 
or compel that power to sign a disgraceful treaty of peace, in which case 
the French will endeavour to obtain possession of Goa.'*f After some 
lengthy reflections, he adds that he would make every effort to secure 



* WelUsltn Despatches, vol. IV., pp. 657, 658. 
t Ihicf., vol. I., p. Vl^. 
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Goa from such a fate, and with this view offer to the Portuguese 
Governor the terms proposed to the several Dutch Governments in 
India,* and if the terms should be rejected he wouhl directly attempt 
the reduction of Goa. He asks Lieut.-Gcneral Stuart whether the 
Governor of Goa would admit a British garrison into that settlement, 
and requests him to state what other measures would be likely lo 
frustrate the su[)posed designs of the French against Goa, and what 
force would be necessary for its reduction. Lieut. -General Stuart 
replied, and although both were so early impressed with the import- 
ance of providing in the most eftectual manner for the safety of Goa, 
the extensive preparations that became necessary in consequence of the 
conquest of Egypt by Bonaparte on the 1st July 1798, combined with 
the hostile proceedings of Tipu Sultan, precluded the possibility of 
their furnishing a force for the protection of Goa. The fall of 
Seringapatam, however, followed on the 4th May 1799, and Lord 
Mornington from that moment lost no time in adopting means 
for the accomplishment of that object, rendered more urgent by the 
discovery, at the conquest of Mysore, of pa])ers consisting of a letter 
from Tipu Sultan to the French Directory, and a note of demand by 
Tipu*s ambassadors, their aim being the alliance of the two Govern- 
ments in opposition to the English, the Portuguese colonies playing a 
conspicuous part in the division of concjuests between the two allied 
nations.f He selected Joseph Uhthoff, one of the Commissioners of 
Malabar, for the post of British Envoy at (jroa, and his conduct in the 
course of these important and delicate transactions is said to have 
obtained for him the approbation of the Ilonourable Court of Directors. 

The British troops employed in the defence of Goa were chiefly drawn 
from Bombay, and the question respecting their payment was agreed to 
he referred to the respective Home Governments of the two nations, and 
in the mean while the accounts of their expenses were kept in a separate 
form. The troops consisted of a detachment of about eleven hundred 
rank and file, furnished by H. M.'s 73th, 77th, and 84th Regiments, 
under the command of Colonel Sir William Clarke, Bart., of whom I 
shall speak more at length hereafter. 

From a despatch by Lord Mornington to the Secret Committee 
of the Honourable Court of Directors, dated Fort William, 25th October 

• The Dutch held then tho settlcmonts of Chinsura on the Hoophly and 
Negapatam on the coast of Tanjore, which were made over to the Enj^lish in 1824 . 
and thpy received in return the English possessions on the coast of Sumatra. 

t WtlU$l€y Dftpatehtf, vol. I., pp. 710-712. 
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1/99, we learn that the British troops were admitted into Goa on the 
6th September of that year, *• with every demonstration of the most 
perfect cordiality and distinguished attention" on the part of the Gover- 
nor of Goa, Francisco Antonio da Veiga Cabral. Lord Mornington adds 
that the importance of providing for the safety of Goa by garrisoning it 
with British troops was strongly impressed on his mind as early as 
the month of June 1798, but that subsequent to this Egypt was occupied 
by the French, and he could realize his idea only after the fall of 
Seringapatam, in consequence of a negotiation which he had opened 
with the Governor of Goa. 

But from some correspondence between Lord Mornington and 
Henry Dundas it appears that the former was not quite satisfied with 
the mere admission of British troops into Goa ; he wanted more than 
this, for he writes: — " You ought to endeavour to negotiate with 
Portugal the cession of Goa, for which you might give Malacca in 
exchange, as tlie French look to Goa, and will labour to obtain it, 
either by force or intrigue."* Again, in a letter dated 24th October 
1799 and addressed to the same gentleman, he says, "You are 
already informed of my o{)inions with regard to the importance of 
the possession of Goa to our security and interest in every point of 
view, and I should hope that the present might prove a favourable 
opportunity for accomplishing the great advantage of obtaining the 
cession of Goa, either to the Crown or to the Company, in exchange 
either for Malacca or the Spice Islands, or for some equivalent pecuniary 
compensation. It ap[)ears to me that the attempt to obtain this 
cession ought not to be delayed, and, as I know you concur with me in 
my estimate of its value, 1 rely on you that the negotiation with the 
court of Lisbon will be immediately opened.'*t 

Lord Mornington was, ht)wever, prevented from indulging further 
his scheme to add Goa to the British ])ossessions, by the Governor of 
Goa, instead of allowing the English Governor-General to take Goa 
away from his hands, putting forward his own claims to a part of the 
territory of Canara, then recently conquered by British arms, and se- 
cured to them by the treaty of Mysore. 

In reference to this subject Lord Mornington, under the date of 24th 
October 1799, writes to the Right Honourable Henry Dundas thus: — 
" The claims of Portugal to any part of the Canarese dominions of the 



♦ Wellesley Despatches, vol. IT., p. 42. f Ibid,, p. 129. 
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late Tip(\ Sultuii are so obviously weak, that 1 do not think it necessary 
to trouble you further on that subject than to request you to advert 
to the length of time during which the places claimed by the Portu- 
guese have belonged to the State of Mysore, and to the nature of the 
conquest which brought them under our power. The Governor and 
Captain- Gencrars pretensions to be considered as an ally in the late 
war appear to be founded principally on the share which His Excellency 
bore in issuing an order for a royal salute to be fired from For 
Alguada (Aguada) on the occasion of the fall of Seringapatam, and 
of the death of Tipii Sultan. Although this claim is certainly more 
powerful than any which can be alleged for his Ilighness the Peishwa, 
I do not expect that, in the most liberal construction, this meritorious 
effort of forward and active zeal of His Excellency the Governor and 
Captain-General will be deemed to entitle Her Most Faithful Majesty 
(D. Maria I.) to any portion of our conquests. Even if the principle 
could be applied to cases of alliance in war, I doubt whether any degree 
of promptitude and alacrity manifested in rejoicing over the destruction 
of our late enemy could justify a claim on the part of the Govenior and 
Captain- General to the right of an accessory after the fact.*'* This 
is true, though sarcastic enough, for the claims advanced by Cabral 
were utterly unreasonable ; but Lord Mornington forbore speaking so 
plahily to the Governor of Goa himself, and wrote him instead — in reply 
to his letter of the demand, which probably arose from the courteous 
reception he had accorded to the British Envoy and garrison at Goa — 
that his claims should be submitted to the decision of their respective 
governments in Europe. This answer may perhaps have been con- 
formable with his politics. 

The position of the British Envoy and troops at Goa had another 
advantage for the English Government, besides that of protecting the 
settlement against the French invasion. Lord Mornington writes to 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, thus : — *' It has occurred to 
me that this communication between the E. I. Company and Purushram 
Bhow (a Maratha chieftain of Chittledoorg and Bednore, and once 
the arch-enemy of Tipu Sultan) can best be opened and maintained 
from the coast of Malabar (perhaps from Goa), from which place to 
the residence of Purushram Bhow the route would probably be found 
sufficiently easy and secure. It is my wish that Lieut .-Colonel Little 
and Mr. Uhthoff should be employed on this mission, and that for 

♦ Wellesley Despatckrs^y vol. XL, pp. 128,129. 
VOL. XIII. If) 
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this purpose they should proceed witli as little delay as possible to 
Goa."* 

The above letter is dated the 30th April 1 799, and it was soon after 
that Uhthoff was sent to Goa, and about a couple of months after the 
monsoon (rainy season) the British troops entered the port of Goa. 

I have so far confined myself to the despatches of the Governor-Gene- 
ral. Now let us turn our attention to those of Colonel (about this 
time General) Wellesley. While the former treats of Goa as far 
as it affects his political situation, the latter indents on its re- 
sources for the comfort of his troops in the vicinity of Goa. In a 
letter dated the 21st September 1799, and addressed to J. Uhthoff, 
British Envoy at Goa, he informs him that Sunda is taken possession 
of, and the European troops being far away from the source of supply 
of articles of most need to them, he is induced to look towards Goa for 
some of them, such as arrack for soldiers and wine for officers, and 
promises liberal payment if those articles are sent to Siipa, only thirty 
miles from Goa.f 

On the next day he writes to Colonel Stevenson thus : — ** I have 
written to Mr. Uhthoff at Goa to request that he will endeavour to 
prevail upon the traders there to bring supplies for the European 
officers and soldiers from thence to the army at Sdpa. I beg that you 
will desire the officer proceeding there to commiinicate with Mr. 
Uhthoff as soon as possible after he will arrive there, and to 
assist with small guards any traders that may wish to come to 
the army.'* The principal articles required were, as above re- 
marked, Portuguese wine and Goa arrack. Respecting the latter article 
General Wellesley writes on the 13th October 1800 to Uhthoff thus :— 
" I don't imagine that the Goa arrack is of so good quality as that 
made at Batavia or Colombo, and as it is more liable to adulteration 
* * * * no more may be purchased for the use of the army."J 
The editor of these despatches adds here a note stating that the Bata- 
vian arrack is made from rice, that of Colombo from the juice of the 
cocoanut flower, and the Goa arrack is a less pure spirit because it is 
made chiefly from the date palm. It must be observed here, however, 
that the date palm is a very rare plant at Goa, and that the Groa arrack 
is obtained from the same source as that of Colombo. 



• Wellesley Despatches, vol. I., p. 663. 

t Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vol. IV., p. 329. 

X Ibid., pp, 334, 335. 
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During the year 1800 the British garrison of Goa consisted of one 
European regiment and two battahons of sepoys. During the mon- 
soon of that year, when it was very improbable that an attempt would 
be made by the French against Goa, one of these battalions was sent 
up to Sunda. 

About the middle of the next year (1801) a sudden change 
of an ominous nature was observed in the political horizon of 
Europe ; and General Wellesley, who had hitherto maintained a confi- 
dent tone respecting the security of the British interests at Goa, now 
became extremely apprehensive about its fate. On the 15th June 
1801 he writes from Scringapatam to Sir William Clarke thus: — 
" The consequence of affairs in Portugal will probably be a peace 
between that kingdom and France, the first condition of which peace it 
is likely will be either that Goa shall be surrendered to the French, 
or that the detachment of British troops now at that place shall be 
sent away. In either case it is not probable our Government will give 
up the footing which has been gained at Goa ; and our efforts must be 
directed to retain it, — at least till the orders of Government are received 
to abandon it.*'* Elsewhere he writes: — ** You must be the best 
judge whether, with your present force, you will be able to retain your 
position at Goa as long as the British Government should think it 
proper. In my o})inion it is desirable that you should keep secret from 
the Governor of (iroa the intelligence received from Lisbon, and that 
you should not add to your strength at Goa immetliatcly, even if you 
should think that you will eventually require troops, unless you should 
be of opinion that the force will be wanted at the moment that the in- 
telligence of the state of affairs in Portugal will arrive at Goa. If the 
consequence of the state of affairs in Portugal, as represented in Mr. 
Frere's letter, should be that you are to maintain your position at Goa 
against the inclination of the Portuguese Governor, * * * you must 
Jook forward to the mode of supplying your detachment with pro- 
Tisions, at least until navigation of the western coast shall again be 
open. I don't exactly know in what manner you live at Goa. * * * 
You may depend upon it that if you are to remain at Goa contrary to 
the inclinations of the Government, the first step on their part will be 
to endeavour to distress you for provisions."t 

Sir William Clarke replied stating that should the Governor of Goa 



H'lUin^ton iSuppUnuntari/ Despatches, vol. IV., p. 147. f ifctd., p. 449. 
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desire him to withdraw at a short notice, he would retort that he 
could not do so without orders from the Governor-General ; should the 
demand, however, be insisted on, then he would immediately take a more 
central position in the island of Goa, — at the Arsenal, for instance, — 
and with the remainder of his force secure his magazines at Gaspar 
Dias and Cabo, and occupy the port of St. lago, this being the principal 
pass into the island from the eastward (and a pass that has, moreover, 
an historical import, being the place of encampment of the redoubtable 
Adil Khfin when he tried for the second time to reconquer Goa from 
the hands of Albuquerque, about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury). Sir William adds -that should orders be given him to seize the 
place, he would immediately make the grenadier battalion from 
Siipa penetrate by the Tinem Ghat as far as Ponda, instead of pro- 
secuting the route from Sadasivagadh, and having to encounter in the 
neighboiu*hood of Margao one of the European Portuguese regiments. 
Ponda, he says, is about ten miles from St. lago, and on the approach 
of native troops there he would push 300 men of the 84th, with two 
field-pieces, across the river from St. lago, to cover the advance of 
these troops into the island, and then join in an attack upon the post 
of MargaO. The most difficult operation would, however, remain to 
be performed, and that is ** carrying the fort of Aguada." But the 
accession of the native trooj)S would allow of his detaching 600 men of 
the 84th against the fortress, and he has little doubt of succeeding against 
it by escalade or assault. Having done this, ** the Portuguese territory 
in this quarter," Sir William exultingly adds, ** would be our own."* 
And so it would, but that no such violent measures did ever become 
necessarv. 

In consequence of the above reply, General Wellesley, writing to 
Captain Lewis ou the 2nd July 1801, says, "You may tell Colonel 
Stevenson that I have heard from Sir William Clarke, who thinks him- 
self very secure with the assistance which I have proposed to afford 
him against any effort which the Portuguese can make to remove him. 
You can depend upon it that I am fully aware of the advantages of 
our situation at Goa, and very unwilling to give it up."f 

About the end of October 1801 the j)osition of Sir William Clarke 
at Goa was, however, not so secure as his former communications had 
led General Wellesley to believe. \ communication from the General 
to Lieut.- General Stuart states that he had received letters from Sir 
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William regarding his situation at Goa, from the perusal of which he 
infers tliat Sir William does not think himself strong enough to 
take possession of the place while the Governor of Goa has a strong 
disinclination. 

In course of time, however, the difficulties were smoothed, and the 
Governor of Goa not only consented to receive a company of native 
infantry in place of about fifty recovered sepoys belonging to different 
corps, who had been left at Goa, but the negotiations were carried on 
by Sir William with such tact as to succeed in procuring orders from 
the Governor for the introduction of British troops into Damaun and 
Diu, in disobedience to the orders which the Governor had received 
from Portugal.* 

In reference to the result of these negotiations, General Wellesley 
writes to Jonathan Duncan, on the 5th November 1801, thus: — ** Are 
you not astonished at Sir William Clarke's success in his negotiation 
with the Government of Goa regarding Damaun and Diu ? We must 
notwithstanding secure Goa, and upon this subject I have lately 
urged General Stuart. "f 

Within one month, however, circumstances were altered. The Gov- 
ernor of Goa had changed his mind, and desired Sir William to withdraw 
the British troops from Goa ; but General \Velleslev interfered in the 
affair, stating that, the occupation of the country being merely 
militar}', he would have no scruple in advising Sir William not 
only not to withdraw from his position, but to draw into Goa forthwith 
as large a body of trooj)s as would secure his stay there, taking the 
precaution, however, by the adoption of so violent a measure, not to 
create more extensive political complications, which it was necessary 
to a void. J 

About the beginning of the year 1802 all the obstacles had been more 
or less overcome, and that happy turn affairs had taken was, it 
seems, materially aided by a letter from Lord Mornington to the 
Governor and Captain-Gi-neral of Goa. As this letter gives an insight 
into the intricacies of the political situation of the time, I shall offer 
no apology for inserting it here /// extenso : — 



• U'dlimjion ^HpidemcHtat'fj IkfpnUhcSy vol. II., pp. 610-GlG. 
fi^iV/., vol II., p. 013. 
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No. CLXVII. 

••The Marquess WELLESLEY to His Excellency the VICEROY 

OP GOA. 

" Cawnpore, January I7th, 1802. 
" Sir, 

*' 1. By authentic advices which I have just received from Europe, I am 
apprised of the conclusion of a treaty of alliance between the Governments 
of France and Portugal, by which Her Most Faithful Majesty has been 
compelled to abandon the relations hitherto subsisting with His Britannic 
Majesty, and to unite with the Government of France in hostile proceedings 
against the British Empire. 

** 2. Under the knowledge of this event, it becomes my indispensable duty 
to adopt the necessary measures for precluding the Government of France 
from the means of applying the resources of the Portuguese possessions in 
India, under the provisions of the late treaty of alliance, to purposes injurious 
to the interests of Great Britain. 

** 3. The security of this object manifestly requires that the Portuguese 
Settlements in India should be immediately placed under the authority of the 
British Power, and should continue subject to that authority until these 
possessions shall be restored to Her Most Faithful Majesty by any anrange- 
ment which may take place at the conclusion of a general peace in Europe, 
or which may be hereafter established between His Britannic Majesty and the 
Court of Lisbon. 

** 4 . Anxious that the measures which my duty compels me to pursue with 
respect to the Settlement of Goa should be carried into effect without injury 
to the persons and property of its inhabitants, and desirous to combine with 
the execution of those measures the utmost consideration for your Excel- 
lency's high rank and exalted station, and also wishing to make every 
practicable provision for your Excellency's convenience and accommodaticm, 
1 have directed Sir William Clarke, previous to the emplo}nnent of the force 
placeii under his command, to propose to your Excellency terms for the 
peaceable surrender of the civil and military government of Goa and its 
immediate dependencies. 

** 5. Your Excellency's wisdom and discernment will surest to you the 
inutility of opposing any resistance to the accomplishment of this measure, 
aud your Excellency's justice and humanity will not permit you to expose 
tht> lives aud property of the inhabitants of Goa to the danger of an 
unavailing contest with the superior power of the British army. 

^' 6. In expectation of this, I have threi*ted Sir W. Clarke to receive and 
to eommuuicate to me any representations which your Excellency may desire 
to convey to me relating to the concerns and interests of the Portuguese 
Settlements, also relatiug to any points connected with the execution of the 
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orders and iiistnictions with which he has been furnished. It will afford me 
satisfaction to eonfonn to your Excellency's wishes, on all occasions, to the 
utmost extent com])atil)le with the obligations of my public duty. 

" 7. It is proi)er that I should inform your Excellency that I have 
transmitted orders for the introduction of the British authority into the 
Settlements of Damaun and Diu, similar to those which I have deemed it 
necessary to issue for the occupation of the Settlement of Goa. 

**S. I refer your Excellency, for a more ample communication upon all 
these points, to Sir W. CUrke. 

I have the honour to be, 

With great consideration and respect. Sir, 

Your Excellency's most obedient, faithful servant, 

WELLESLEY."* 

A similar letter was addressed to His Excellency the Qovemor of 
Macao. 

It has been said that one of the most rigorous measures ever displayed 
by Lord Mornington in his Indian policy was the establishment of 
subsidiary alliances with the native princes, with the intention to make 
the Company a paramount power, and to secure the tranquillity of the 
country. It was perhaps from his possessing such a genius for conso- 
lidating an empire that he has, not inaptly, been termed " the Akbar 
of the Company's dynasty." But he did more than this. Besides 
establishing subsidiary alliances, and garrisoning with British troops the 
Portuguese and Dutch settlements, he had treaties made with the 
native princes stipulating the total exclusion of Europeans hostile to 
the English from their armies. Here is, for instance, a clause relating 
to the subject in the treaty of Bassein, signed about the end of the year 
1802 : — "Whereas it has been usual for His Highness Rao Pundit Pur- 
dhaun Behander to enlist and retain in his service Europeans of 
different countries, his said Highness hereby agrees and stipulates that 
in the event of war breaking out between the English and any European 
nation, and of discovery being made that any European or Europeans 
in his service belonging to such nation at war with the English shall 
hftTe meditated injury towards the English, or have entered into in- 
trigues hostile to their interests, such European or Europeans so offend- 
ing shall be discharged by his said Highness, and not suffered to re- 
side in his dominions. "t 

* Wellington SMpplementary Despatche8, voL II., pp. 617 et seq, 
t JW., vol II., p. 402. 
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Within a short time, however, all these precautionary measures were 
deemed unnecessary, since the treaty of Amiens, signed on the 22nd 
March 1802, reinstated the French in their former possessions, and the 
British troops received orders to evacuate Goa. But the Government 
of France resuming, under the provisions of that treaty, its Indian 
possessions, made such demonstrations as to clearly reveal their inten- 
tion to establish, on the foundation of those possessions, a political 
and military power, and to strengthen and augment it by every practica- 
ble connection with the Native States. The reluctance, therefore, 
with which the British troops quitted Goa may be easily imagined. 

Joseph Uhtliolf had in the mean while resigned his post of British 
Envoy at Goa, and Lieut. Dillon was then the Acting Resident. 
General Wellesley, in a letter addressed to the latter dated the 17th 
November 1802, says, "By a letter transmitted to me by Major 
Budden I observe that the Governor-General has ordered that the 
troops may be withdrawn from Goa. I hope, however, that you are 
to remain ; and, at all events, I beg that you will remain there till you 
receive the further orders of Government. In the present situation of 
affairs in this part of India, it is essentially necessary that a person 
should reside at Goa, on the part of the British Government, who 
possesses the confidence of, and has an influence over, the persons at the 
head of the Government of that settlement."* 

Again, in a letter addressed the next day to Lieut. -General Stuart, 
General Wellesley writes thus : — " The Governor General has informed 
the Governor of Goa that he has given orders that the troops may be 
withdrawn from thence. . . . It is necessary that the Acting 
Resident, Lieut. Dillon, should remain at Goa, this place being a most 
important source of supply for an army in the Mahratta territory, and 
there is no chance of using that place in that manner unless they have 
a person residing there in whom the Portuguese have confidence, and 
who has some influence over the persons at the head of their Govern- 
ment, Lieut. Dillon being of this description.''*)* 

In January 1803 General Wellesley writes to Sir W. Clarke: — 
" It gives me great satisfaction to observe that everything has been 
brought up from Goa with so much speed. "J Respecting the contracts 
for the supply of arrack and other articles from Goa for British troops, 
he writes elsewhere, ** I suspect that the merchants of Goa are not 

* Wellington Bespaiches, vol. I., p. 120. t Ibid., vol. III., p. 407. 

l Ibid,, p. 511. 
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the only people concerned in these contracts for the supply of our 
troops, but that the members of the Government have some share in 
them. If that be true, we shall be sure of ha^^ng the use of that con- 
venient station as a link in our communication with Bombay, as long as 
thev have a beneficial contract in view."* 

The peace resulting from the treaty of Amiens was of so short a 
duration that a rupture between France and England took place on the 
22nd May 1803, and on the 7th June General Wellesley writes to 
Lieut.-General Stuart thus : — " It appears to be the Governor-Generars 
intention that, if the Viceroy of Goa will receive a British garrison, 

British troops should be sent to Goa without loss of time 

There are already at Goa two companies of the garrison of Hilli- 
hal • . . . but the Governor- General anticipates the refusal of 
the Viceroy of Goa to receive the British troops at present, which I 
acknowledge I think more than probable ; and in that case he wishes 
that troops should be so stationed as to prevent the French from carry- 
ing into execution their plans, or to drive them from Goa in case they 
should get into that placc.'*t I" ^ short time, however, the difficulties, 
it appears, were arranged, and a force was ordered to proceed to Goa ; 
for the General, writing to Lieut.-Colonel Montresor on the 9th July 
says, " I observe that you have been directed to make arrangements 
to send a force to protect Goa from the French grasp.** J 

The Governor-General, Marquis Wellesley, in a letter addressed to 
Lord Ilobart on the 15th November 180.3, writes : — " I have the satis- 
faction to inform your Lordship that a British garrison has occupied the 
important fortress of Goa, with the entire concurrence of the Portu- 
guese Government of that settlement.** § Their detachment entered, 
with the consent of the Portuguese Government, into Goa on the 3rd 
September 1803. Besides this detachment, the squadron under Vice- 
Admiral Rainer, stationed off the coast of Malabar, had its attention 
particularly directed to the defence of Goa.|| 

At that time, however, the troops were so thinly scattered over all 
India that only a small force could be spared for Goa. General 
Wellesley, writing on this subject to Sir William Clarke, says, ** Your 



• Wellington Dc»paUhs^ vol. III., p. o8'-J. t Ibid., vol. III., pp. 162, 163. 

t Ibid,, vol. IV., p. 134. § Ihid., vol. III., p. 465. 

I An event of some historical imi>ortanco, worth notice here, is that Fomo 
men belonging to the squadron of Vico-Admirjil Rainer lost their lives in the 
great tire in Bombay on tlic IDth February 1803. — Uumaviagitn deduatmU Ugoat, 
Ac., part II., p. 16, and tho Annual Regf^Ur lor 1803. 

VOL. XIII. 16 
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situation at Goa is precisely the same as that of every other command- 
ing officer in India. You have not the number of troops you would 
wish to have to defend your post."* 

Complications with the rortuguese Government soon arose. General 
AVellesley, in a letter of the 2nd November 1804 to Sir W. Clarke, says, 
among other things, that the Governor of Goa is not disposed to allow 
them to retain their footing there ; and, to avoid further misunderstand- 
ing, he recommends Sir William to have a conference with the Gov- 
ernor, lie adds that on no account shall the settlement of Goa be 
given up to the French ; that the Portuguese troops should coSperate 
with the British, their pay being made equal to the pay received by 
the British troops, the extra expense being paid by the British Govern- 
ment, and that at the conclusion of the war with France they will 
deliver over the settlement intact to the Crown of Portugal. These 
instructions apj)ear to have been carried out with success. To these 
were added others by the Manpiis Wellesley, who on the 11th Decem- 
ber 1804 writes, through his Private Secretary, N. B. Edmonstone, to 
Sir \V. Clarke thus : — '* In cjise of the demise of the Viceroy, the Envoy 
should follow the general principles on which were founded the in- 
structions of II. E. the Ciovornor- General of the 11th December 1801, 
and C)ih and 17th January 1S()2, and 1 7th June 1802, to negotiate 
with the existing Government to place it on the same state of British 
power as before, and ])roving his exertions inefiFectual, to proceed 
to assume, in the name of His Majesty, the civil and miUtary govern- 
ment of Goa.f 

But there never was the least need of the British assuming the civil 
government, while their military occupation coirtinued almost uninter- 
rupted, until the general peace in 18 15. J Thus Goa was for seventeen 
long years, with the exception of a short interval in 1802, in the 
hands of a British (letachmcut, who had, however, in compliance with the 
terms of the agreement, to give; it up, although till the end complete 
masters of the situation, when they saw it incurred no longer the danger 
of a French invasion. 

The period from 1804 to 1815 is devoid of any political interest as 
far as the British occupation of Goa is concerned, although not abso- 
utely destitute of some curious incidents worth recording in the annals 
of the country. 

* irellinf/ton Desipafr/ies, vol. IV., p. 192. 

t Ihid., vol. IV., pp. 5.3, 56. 

X Eusaios sobre a Estatistica, &c., por J. M. Bordalo, Lisboa, 1862, p, 87. 
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It is but natural that within such a period there should have oc- 
curred frequent changes in the appointments of the Commanding 
Officer and PoHtical Resident, as well as those of the olficers and men 
l>eIonging to the subsidiary force at Goa. 

Sir William Clarke, Bart., who while at Goa kept himself on the best 
terms with the Portuguese Government, the proof of which lies in the 
rank of Major-General which he, not unlike several British officers in 
the Peninsular War, held in the Portuguese army with the sanction of 
H. M. the King of Great Britain and Ireland, was compelled by ill 
health to sail on furlough to England in 1801. 

On his return to India in 1807 Sir William was posted to the com- 
mand of troops at Seringapatam, where he died in 1808. Sir William 
Clarke was one of the most distinguished officers in the British army at 
the time, and was replaced in his command of the military force at Goa 
bv Colonel Adams. When Goa was visited by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
in January 1808, the British detachment consisted of two European 
and two native regiments, and were under the command of Colonel 
Adams, of II. M.*s 78th Regiment. Ur. Buchanan informs us, in his 
Chrigti'in Researches in Asia, that when he was going to visit the palace 
of the Inquisition in the old city of (tou, acc()mj»anied by Lieut. Kemp- 
thorneof II. M.'s BrigZ>/awff, and Cni)t. Stirling of II M.'s 84th Ilegt., 
which regiment was then at Goa, Colonel Adams facetiously told him 
that if any accident should befall him within the walls of the Inquisi- 
tion, he would at once march with the 8 1th Regiment to Old Goa and 
take the palace of the Inquisition by assault. Fortmiately, however, 
nothing untoward haj)pened to the rcvtTcnd tourist, although he had 
not a little difficulty in attaining the object of his visit — information 
on the Goa Inquisition from the priest at the head of that dreadful 
tribunal. 

The post of British Envoy at (Joa also underwent several changes, 
the last incumbent being Captain C'ourtland Schuyler. 

The Governors t)f (loa were changed only twice during thislong interval 
of seventeen years, a circum^tanci- rather unusual in the annals of the 
Goa Government, though fortunate enough for the British commander, 
who would, under other circumstances, have had to change his tactics 
in contormity with the caprice of each new (Jovernor. The two Go- 
vernors above alluded to were the berore-mentioncd Francisco Antonio 
da Veiga Cabral, Syth (ioveriior and Captain-General, who governed 
from Mav 179 1 to Mav 1807, and B. J. de Lorena, Conde de Sarzedas, 
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90th Viceroy and Captain-General, who governed from May 1807 io 
November 1ft IG.* Of these two the former appears to have been 
friendly towards the English, although anecdotical tales are not wanting 
among the people of Goa of how he once oifended the whole British 
detachment by pulling down their flag in their own encampment and 
hoisting his own. But altogether he seems to have maintained himself 
on the most cautious of terms with the English officers ; while tbe 
second appears to have been affected with Anglophobia, and the letters 
he has left behind cannot but be extremely displeasing to the English, 
as they are to an impartial historian. 

During the administration of Lord Minto, Portugal was occupied by 
the invading army of France, and orders were received from the 
English ministry to take possession of the Portuguese settlements in 
the East, — a measure quite unnecessary with regard to Goa, Diu, and 
Damaun, where from 17!)9 an arrangement had been made reserving 
the civil government to the Portuguese, and assigning the military 
authority to Great Britain. It was not so, however, in reference to 
Macao, where in 1 80 1 a reinforcement of British troops to garrison its 
fort was sent when it was known that the French Government intended 
to make a descent on it, and which was prevented at one time; but it 
appears to have subsequently evacuated the settlement altogether.f 
An expedition was therefore sent, which sailed from Calcutta and 
Madras in the month of July 1809, and arrived off Macao on the 11th 
September, to the utter astonishment of the Governor of that settle- 
ment, who was without instnictions from Lisbon, and refused to re- 
ceive the sanction of the Viceroy of Goa for giving up the colony to the 
British on an arrangement similar to the one existing in the Indian 
sctticments. Force was, however, employed, and the English troops 
were soon in possession of it, although this occupation very nearly 
provoked ii war with Ohina, — for the Celestial Empire thought that it 
had some right to be consulted on so delicate a matter before under- 
taking it, — which led to the complete stoppage for some time of the 
Briti.sh trade with that country. 

Of the several letters from the Viceroy, Conde de Sarzedas, to the 
Minister at Lisbon, only two bear on the question of the British occu« 



• J^o-fjU'Jo U:.yfi.rico lU Oo'i^ por M. V. <l*Abn'U, Nova (Joa, lS"i8, pp. ri6-57. 

t n\l(is%.j Ih^iuityhts, vol. I., pp. fil2, G13. Al!to bVM a 1. tt.-r iUivA tiOth No- 
\*\\\U r 1K>1 ri.idroseeJ by th» Govcnior-diiiml to J.nii. .> Drninmoud, rrvM- 
diut ot the Oummittee ol Supercargoes, Canton : ibui., pp. (»l-J, 61o. 
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pation of Goa.* Que is dated the 8th October 1 808, addressed to the 
Visconde dc Anadia, and refers to the damage caused by the Enghi^h 
troops to the fortresses and houses occupied bj them at Goa and 
Damaun. 

He also gives a circumstantial narrative of how the English 
troops landed at the ' Cabo,' at first without the consent of his 
predecessor, the Governor and Captain-General Veiga Cabral, under 
the deceitful machinations of a Hanoverian engineer, by name Blister, 
in the Portuguese service, who then advised the Governor to de- 
clare, in order to avoid public scandal, that the reinforcement had 
entered the Goa territory with his consent. He adds that on his 
arrival at Goa he met the British Envoy there, by name Court- 
land Schuvler, and the British detachment was under the com- 
mand of Lieut. -Col. A. Adams ; while Major-General Sir William 
Clarke, who had left for Europe in 1 804, was then in the command 
of troops at Scringapatam. We have already learnt that it was at 
Seringapatam that he died soon after, in 1808. The Hanoverian en- 
gineer Blister was then dead. 

The other letter is dated the 18th December 1812, and is addressed 
to the Conde das Galveas. It gives a long list of the expenses in- 
curred by the Portuguese Government in the repair of edifices, such as 
the convent da Graca at Damaun, occupied by British troops, and the 
fortress of Mormugao at Goa ; the latter fortress, he adds, was occupied 
by them in the month of May 1808, and evacuated in that of Novem- 
ber 1812. The fortress of Aguada was, according to the Conde de Sarzc- 
das, occupied fur the first time on the 2ud January 1802, and eva- 
cuated on the 1st April of the same year. The English, he adds, 
would then have willingly taken possession of Goa, but for the treaty 
of Amiens being signed just about that time, which compelled them 
to quit the place. On the first occurrence of a rupture between 
France and England they again entered that fortress, in the month of 
November 1 804, the troops crossing the mouth of the river in a large 
number of boats from their encampment on the opposite hill of the 
* Cabo,' under the command of Colonel Spray. They did not enter, as 
before, by the gate, but by escalade, and the first announcement of their 
having taken possession of the fortress was conveyed to the Governor of 
Goa by their firing twenty-one guns, and by their warm hurrahs and 

% Iio*qtt*jo dtit Posf^es.^'/it r<n'tu-jn'zas no OrUnUy &c. por Joaquim Pedro i'elc*- 
tino i^oarcfi, Libbou, ISoU, vol. iii., pp. 177 it stg. and lb8 el tnj. 
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cheers, which were distinctly heard at the Governor's palace at New Go«. 
Tlieir occupation of this fortress was so precipitate that no time was 
allowed for the making of a regular inventory of articles contained in 
the magazines belonging to that fortress ; and therefore while the 
damage caused by the British troops to the fortress of Mormugad 
is clearly made out, that to the fortress of Aguada is left out of 
calculation. 

This letter is altogether a deliberate indictment against the British 
troo]>s of carelessness, making insinuations even against their probity 
in having quitted Goa without paying their debts. The Viceroy can 
nevertheless not deny, in sj)ite of his anti- English policy, that consi- 
derable profit accrued to local trade from the presence of the British 
troops there. He confesses that their grasp of the country was so 
firm that the Portuguese might have lost their settlement altogether, 
had it not been for the timelv interference of St. Francis Xavier, the 
palladium of (loa, who somehow prevented the English from taking 
possession of his sacred trust. The tradition still current in the coun- 
try goes beyond the spiritual protection accorded by the Apostle of 
the Indies against foreign invasion, by ascribing to him the assumption 
of the bodily form to drive away the English by his miraculous might 
and power.* Be this as it may, the belief is still rooted among the 
people of Goa that as long as the saint's body remains there no earthly 
monarch will be able to wrest that settlement from the hands of His 
Most Faithful Majesty the King of Portugal. 

The Vicerov at last vents his indiiiruation on some half-caste Porta- 
guese othcers who were unpatriotic enough to exchange the Portuguese 
for the English unitorm, in order to Hatter the English and get better 
pay from them. 

Now let us pass on to describe the English monuments at Goa. 
These con^ist of three tondjstones on the hill of ' Sinquerini,' only a 
few yards distant from, and to the eastward of, the lighthouse, and 
a pretty large cemetery on the southern slope of the hill called ' Cabo/ 
almost o|)positeto * Simpierim.' The three tombs at Sinrpierim consist 
of an obelisk and two mounds, one of which had an in^criptional slab» 
which has been removed, and the other is now reduced to stone and 
mortar. 

The Enirlish cemeterv at Goa consists of an obloni^ area, about 180 
vards lony; bv NT* broad, walled all round ; and the gate, with some 

• Stc inv '* Mf,mn/ vn thi IliAoi't flf tkt Tvoth-Htit* f/ CtiJon," V. 57. 
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arcbitectural pretensions, has massive teakwood doors. The key of 
this door is in tlie hands of the chaplain hi the neighbouring ohl eon- 
Tent, now reduced to the Governor's summer residence, with a chapel 
attached to it. Tliere is a gjitekeeper, who takes care of the cemetery, 
and is paid by the Enghsh Government six rupees a month. To the 
right of the gate, let into the wall, is a two-feet s(piare slab, all the 

letters being worn out excei)t IIIS M.'s The whole area 

is studded with tombs, forty-one in number, eight of which have a 
four-sided wall around. Interspersed among the tombs are thirteen 
trees, — six mango, six cashew-nut, and one jack-fruit tree. 

Besides these relics of the Enurlish at Goa, there were until lately the 
ruins of the barracks and hospital of the English troops at the* C/abo,* 
which were demolished in 1848 by the order of the then Governor, 
Jos^ Ferreira Pestana, but at present no vestige of them remains.* 

In the English cemetery there are six epitaphs, but none in the state 
of being easily perused. I had no little difficulty in deci])hering them, 
and I beg to present them to the Society just as I copied them, in the 
month of October last. 

It will be observed from the dates on the tombstones that some per- 
sons were buried there subseipient to the time of the British occupation, 
and even now the English and American residents at Pangim continue to 
burv their dead in this same cemetery. 

Among travellers who have visited the English monuments at Goa,. 
I find only one who has deigned to leave us a record of his impression of 
them. It is Mr. W. \Valker,t who writes : — " I visited the burial-ground 
at Cabo, built and used by the British force of 10,000J men when they 
held possession of the seaboard pohits of Goa, to prevent the French 
entering India by this route in 1805. § The massive laterite stone wail 
which surrounds it is as ])erfect as the day it was built, the laterite in 
this neighbourhood being the best I have anywhere seen, but the 
lofty arched entrance gates have long ago been despoiled of every par- 
ticle of wood, il The burial-ground is used for rice cultivation, and the 



• I am indehtrd for this infonnatioii, and for a frro.it doal more, to my friend 
Sr. Luiz Xavi< rrorrea da Grii9'i, ox-Jutlp* ofonoof the Courts at fxoa, who had, 
besides, the advantap;o of boinj]^ an oy»'-witn«'SH of thr evonts a]>ovc recorded. 

f Jottings of an InvnUd in Utarch of Hinlth^ publiiiliod under the nom de 
pfumf «*Tom Cringle," Bombay, 186.5," pp. 2(15, 260. 

X This number is vcr\- much exa£*gerate<l. 

i The British occupation bcfran in 1701). 

There iM now a wooden door, of wliich eare id taken. 
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very tombstones are worn down from the sharpening of natiTe tools on 
them ; wliere not cultivated, it is overgrown with high rank grass said to 
be alive with the deadly cobra de capello. If it be true, as I have 
heard, that the Collector of Belgaum allows an annual sum to keep it 
in order, I can assure him that not a pice worth of care is bestowed on 

it, and I do not think it is desirable to do so ; for if people 

who build memorials over the remains of friends do not like to build 
deep and solid foundations for tombs, and let inscri})tions into deep side 
panels,with an outside protection of plate-glass lialf an inch thick, they 
must expect them to fall to decay with more or less rapidity, and it is 
absurd to think that posterity is to keep gravestones in repair for ever ; 
and if not for ever, why a day ? jVIourncrs, don*t build shama as brick 
and mortar expressions of your grief." 
Here follow the inscriptions : — 

SACRED 

TO 

THE MEMORY OF 
CAPTAIN JAMES GRAHAM, 

OF THK 7tii Rkgiment Bombay N.I., 
who died on board of thk 
" Lady East" 

OFF ViNGORLA, 
ON HIS l>ASSAGK TO EnCLAND, 

ON THE IIth April A. lH2f>, 
ACED 44 YEARS. 



J. G. 



SACRED 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

THEODOSIA DORCAS, 

THE BELOVED WiFE OF CaITAIN E. MeSSNER, 39 M.N.I,, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE TwENTY-SECON I) SEPTEMBER 1838, 
DEEPLY RECiRETTED BY ALL WHO KNEW HER, FOR HER 

MANY INESTIMABLE VIRTUES. 
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SACKED 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

MARGARET REEL, 

Wife of 
JOHN WILLIAM REEL, 

Conductor in the 
H<in'ble Company's Service, 
\\ho departed this life 
THE 19th of December 
1808. 
She was a virtuous Wife, 
AN affectionate Mother, 
and a faithful and sincere 
Friend. 



Sacred 

to the memory OF 

SUSANNA JANE PULTON, 
WiFK OF Captain Pulton, 

OF THE ,SrD RE(iT. M.N.L, 
UHO DEPARTED ON THE r)TH 

September IS2(), 
a<;ed 23 years. 



ERECTED 

lO THE MEMORY 





OF 






CAPT. ISW * • 


» SMITH, 


* 


* No. 2 Bai * * 


10 N.I.* + 




j^^ i: » i: i: 4= 


* ¥ * * 




A MAR * "^ *• ' 


+ ^- + + 




J^ ». * f 
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EST * ^ 


+ ♦: 
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SACRED 

TO THE MEMORY 

or 
OLIVER * • • BLE, 

* * * WHO DEPARTED 
THIS LIFE * * * 10 

* ♦ OF October * 

* j|( 4: ♦ 15 
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Art. IV. — So)ne itlants untJesrnhfid in the " Bombay Flora'* by 
Dr. (iibson and Mr. DalzelL By J. C. Lisboa, Esq., G. 6. M. C. 

[Read 5th April 1877.] 

The following notes, though not of so great a value as some of the 
very learned papers — such as those treating of the history, literature, 
and early civilization of Iiulia and others— read hefore this Society, 
will, I hope, not prove altogether uninteresting. Their object is to 
draw attention to the study of Indian botany, which has of late been 
somewhat neglected. In Europe there are numerous botanical and 
natural history societies, and their special journals, in which are re- 
corded not only hngthy j>apers, but even single facts, the accumulation 
of which has served to throw much Ight upon numerous questions of 
plant life and the great scheme of Nature. 

It is owing to the want of su(;h institutions in this country that 
many gentlemen, whose official avocations do not permit them time 
or leisure to write elaborate papers, are deterred from recording their 
observations. 

Every one who has commenced to study Bombay plants must have 
felt that the want of a work like the Colonial Floras of Hooker and 
Bentham is a serious drawback. At present the student has to refer 
to general systematic works for the description of orders, and numer- 
ous books must be consulted for tliat of genera and species. Unless 
all who take an interest in the progress of botany cooperate and put on 
paper every well-observed fact, however insignificant it may appear, we 
shall never have a scientific guide to Bombay flora ; and without a 
good descriptive Botany, in which the numerical proportion of various 
natural orders, the locality of various genera and species, and the mo- 
difications they underc^o in various altitudes are given, no satisfactory 
progress can be made in establishing the Bombay flora on a good scien- 
tific basis, nor shall we be able to contribute our data to the solution of 
numerous questions which relate to tl^ laws which govern the develop- 
ment and distribution of various genera and species, and their modifica- 
tions caused by climatic and geological influences. 

It is the opinion of many who have paid attention to the local flora 
that we have no good or sure guide to the study of the plants growing 
in this Presidency. Dr. Hooker, in the Preface to the Flora of India, 
says, "The descriptions of such [Indian plants] as are well described 
are scattered through innumerable British and foreign journals, or 
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contained in local Floras or works on general Botany ; a very large 
number are described so incompletely or inaccurately that they can 
only be recognized after an inspection of original specimens ; and very 
many are altogether undescribed. In short, there is no quarter of the 
globe so rich in plants, and from which such a mass of materials has 
been collected and deposited in European museums, and yet of which so 
little of the Natural History, and especially the Botany, has been 
systematically brought together. Under these circumstances an ex- 
haustive Flora would be a work of many years and many volumes ; 
and it is as a hand-book to what is already known, and a pioneer, to 
more complete works, that the present is put forward." 

We have two works on Bombay plants, but they are both defective 
and imperfect ; this of course could not be avoided, as they were 
intended by their authors to be only contributions towards a more 
complete Flora of Bombay. Regarding one of these books — Graham's 
Catalogue of Bombay Plants — the authors of Flora Indiea express 
themselves thus : — " The Catalogue of Bombaij Plants, by Mr. Graham, 
published in 1830, has unfortunately been of little use to us, the ab- 
sence of descriptions rendering it impossible to identify in a satisfactory 
manner the species referred to. In a thoroughly explored country, the 
plants of which are accurately determined, such catalogues are of great 
value ; but when the flora is only partially known and imperfectly de- 
scribed they are not to be depended on. In the present instance inter- 
nal evidence occasionally enables us to recognize with certainty the 
plant named ; but more frequently it shows that the identification is 
erroneous, without affording that clue which a description would haTe 
given for the rectification of the error. This is the more to be regretted 
as Mr. Graham was, we believe, a botanist of great promise, quite able 
to have determined with accuracy the plants of the regions he ex- 
plored." 

Bombay Flora, written in 1851 by Mr. N. A. Dalzell and Dr. Gibson, 
is of greater importance and value, inasmuch as it describes more fully 
all the species of plants which the authors had seen, thus rendering 
eminent service to Bombav botanv. Still, as I said before, their book is 
defective in some particulars. Besides not giving the description of 
orders and genera, which would have been of great use to a large num- 
ber of students of Indian botany wlio from their position have neither 
the means nor time to consult the manv books referred to therein, it 
omits to mention many plants, some of them not at all uncommon. I 
shall describe a few which have come under my observation. 
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Caryophyllace-*. 

Saponaria vaccaria^ Linn. ; DC. I. p. 3(53 ; Wall. Cat. 1503 ; Hooker, 
Flora of Britiak Indian I. p. 217 ; GypsopUa vaccaria^ Spr. System. 
II. p. 371 ; W. and A. Prod. p. 42 ; Drury, Handbook of Ind. Flor. 
I. p. 61 ; Sap. perfoliata, Roxb. Flor. Ind. II. p. 445 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 2290 ; 5. racaria and oxyodonta, Boiss. Flor. Orient. I. p. 525. 

Annual, glabrous, simple or sparingly branched, one and a half to 
two feet high. Leaves 1 to 3 by \ to J inches, linear, oblong, acute, 
sessile, cordate or rounded at the base. Flo^\ers hermaphrodite, erect ; 
pedicels slender. Cymes corymbose, many -flowered. Calyx half an inch 
high, with five broad green nerves, ventricose in fruit ; teeth triangular, 
margins scarious. Petals rosy, obovate, short but with long claws, 
erose at the apex. Capsule broadly ovoid. Seeds large, globose, 
black, granulate. 

All over the Peninsula. 

My specimens are from Bassein, where it is very common, and 
flowers in the cold season. 

Leguminos.e. 

Cassia exigm, Drury, lland-hook, I. p. 385 ; Senna exiyua, Roxb. 
Flora Ind. II. p. S'AO. 

A small, erect, flexuoso, hairy plant. Leaflets two pair, oval ; stipules 
and bracts filiform. Racemes somewhat terminal. Flowers small and 
yellow. These apjiear at the end of September 

Bengal and Bombay. My specimens are from Worlee, and are the 
only ones I have seen. They have no pods, and Dr. Roxburgh in de- 
scribing the plant makes no allusion to the pods. 

U.MnELLIFER.K. 

Hydrofotyle tenet I Uy Don, Prod. Flor. Nep. p. 183 ; DC. I. p. 64; 
W. and A. Prod. p. 3(>r) ; Drury, ILtnd-hook of Ind. Flor. I. p. 4SS. 

Cespitose, creeping, glabrous ; petiole usually solitary, slender. 
Leaves attached by the margin, reniform, about seven-lobed, shining ; 
lobes roundish, crenated. Umbels capitate, six to eight flowered, ses- 
sile. Fruit minute, orbicular, prominently three-ribbed on each side, 
smooth and flat between the ribs. Flowers whitish ; appear towards 
the end of the rainv season. 

Nepal and Xeilgherries, in damp woods. It resembles Ilydrocotyle 
nitidula, a native of Java, but acM-ording to DC. it is distinguished by 
its having **/olia minus lobata^ petioli brecioresy umbelltB sessiles,** 
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I have not found this plant in a wild state in Bombay, but it is very 
common in our gardens, where it grows freely and may be said to 
have become perfectly naturalized. It takes root everywhere easily. 
Perhaps it may be a recent introduction. I have described it here 
with the object of calling the attention of the Members thereto, 
and to ascertain from them whether it is found wild iu this 
Presidency. 

LORANTHACE.E. 

Viscum attenuatum, DC. IV. p. 284; W. & A. Prod, p. 380; 
Viscuin opuntioif/es, Roxb. Flor. Ind. p. 764. 

Parasitic, leafless, branches dichotomous, opposite or verticillate, 
compressed, jointed ; articulations gradually attenuated from their 
apex to the base, much longer (generally ten times or more) than broad, 
striated longitudinally. Flowers three to five together on each side 
of the apex of the joint ; berries globose. 

Graham says that it is common throughout the Konkans and the 
Ghats. It seems to grow indifferently on all kinds of trees, only pre- 
ferring the more aged, from their affording, perhaps, more nourish- 
ment : '* Parasites advance their pride against the power that bred 
them." The specimen on the tal)le was gathered from an old mango- 
tree at Chinclipugli. This phuit is also found at Sewree growing on 
6o;7/-trees (Zizyphns jyjuba). 

Bombay Flora mentions only one species, V, angulatum, which is 
said to grow at ('horla GhiU on 0/ea paniculata^ and to fiowerin April. 
This never becomes flat. 

Composite. 

Compositse is a family by far the largest of dicotyledonous plant8> 
but it has very few representatives in India. The authors of Bombay 
Fhra describe 63 species, to which must be added the following un- 
describcd bv them : — 

Fcrnonia cinerea, var. glabviuscnla. 

The authors of Bombay Flora describe three species of Vernonia, 
viz. F, cinei^eaj V, conyzoides, and P. anthelmintica. Robert 
Wight, however, describes {C out rib. to Ind, Bot. p. 6) a variety 
of v. ciiierea, named by him F. glabriuscula, which he says is 
found at ^Madras and Negapatain. This form is very common in 
Bombay, and its description accords with that of F. conyzoides, 
which is said to exist on higher o-hats. I am inclined to beheve that 
tlie latter species is also a varietv of F, cinerea, being only a more 
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deTelo|>ed form of ^. gfabrumcula. Mr. C B. Clarke states (Com* 
posittg I/idic<e) that F. conyzoides **(liifert a V, cinerea serie pappi 
exteriore brevissiiiia vel obsoleta, et habitu validiore." I must confess, 
however, that I have not seen V. cont/zoides, but my opinion is based 
upon the description and a figure given in Wight's Icon. Plant. Ind. 
Orient, III. t. 1076. 

Fernonia dicerffens, Bth. ; Decaneurum divergenn, UC. V. p. 68 ; 
Wight, Icon, t. 1084; Conyza divergcns, Wall. Cat. 3027 ; Fernonia 
Nilgherryensis DC. V. p. 32; Wight, Icon. t. 1078; Fernonia 
multifiora, DC V. p. 31 ; Conyza mutt iflora. Wall. Cat. ; Eupatorium 
versicolor. Wall. Cat. 3167; Drury, Handbook Ind, Flor. II. pp. 6 
and 7 ; Clarke, Comp. Ind. p. 14. 

Annual, herbaceous ; stem erect, roundish, four to six feet high, 
corymbose superiorly, puberulous or scabrous. Leaves petioled, ovate 
or elliptic, acute on each side, prickly-serrated, rough above, villous, 
8ub-tomentose, tawny-coloured or pubescent below. Cymes terminal, 
being composed of numerous panicles : capitula ovate, crowded towards 
the apices of the ultimate branches, small three to six or four to eight 
flowered ; scales of the involucre few, pauci-scriate, ovate-oblong, gla- 
brous, pilose at the apex, the external smaller. Pappus rufescent or 
dirty white, exterior series very short, deciduous. Acheenium ten- 
costate, glabrous or glandulose, not pilose. Flowers pale pink. 

Mr. Clarke says that it is found on the hill Parasnuth in Bihar to 
the height of 1,000 feet ; flowers there in the months November to 
February. In Central India and the Konkan. In all the hills of the 
Indian Peninsula to the height of 3,000 feet, flowering in the months 
of March and April. In Burmah and Tenasserim. My specimens 
are from Matheran, sent to me in January last in full flower, I 
believe Eupatorium dirergents of Roxburgh and of Gibson and Dalzell 
is this species, F. diveryens. 

Fernonia indira. Wall.; Clarke Comp. Ind p. 16; Decaneurum 
Dendigulense, DC. V. p. 67; Wight's Herb. l.VJ8;Wighfs Con- 
trib. p. 7. 

Stem herbaceous, erect, sparingly ramous, striated at the base, pubes- 
cent, tomentose at the apex. Leaves subsessile, broadly ovate or sub- 
rotund, the inferior ones three to four inches long, three inches broad, 
coriaceous, dentate, scabrid or glabrous above, and densely albo-tomon- 
to«e below ; superior ones oval acute, small. Corymb fastigiate, com- 
pound. Involucre ovate, scales oval, mucronate, imbricate, tomentose 
at the back, and glabrous on the iuner &urface. Achaenium glabrous, 
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ten-ribbed, glandulous between the ribs. Pappus of one series, rigid, 
dirty straw-coloured. 

Dendigul ; hills of Indian Peninsula. 

The specimen on the table was given to me by my friend Nasarvanji 
Khan Saheb, who collected it at Sholapur in 1876. Its characters, so 
far as I can make out, are those of Decaneurum Dendigulense of DC, 
who is silent regarding the number of florets in each capitulum, but 
Mr. Clarke states that each head is composed of four to six. This is 
probably a mistake, for in each capitulum there are from twenty to 
forty-six and more florets. This species of Vemonia is placed by 
Bentham under Sec. Gymnanthemmn, which is characterized thus: — 
** Capitula corymboso vel subpyramydato paniculata haut magna, multi- 
flora," &c. 

Ayeratum conyzoides, Linn. ; DC. V. p. 108; Mig. Flor, Ind. II. 
p. 23 ; Wight's Contrib. p. 8 ; Drury, II. p. 12 ; Clarke, p. 30 ; Age- 
ratum cordifolium^ Roxb. Flor. Ind. III. p. 415; Hooker's Exot. 
Flor. t. 15. 

An erect branching aimual, one to two feet high, more or less hirsute 
with spreading hairs. Leaves long-petiolate, ovate, crenate-serrate, oppo- 
site or rarely superior alternate. Flower-heads rather small, in dense 
terminal corymbs. Involucral scales triangular, linear, acute, striate, 
or three- ribbed on the dorsal surface, in about two rows. Florets nume- 
rous, white, or sometimes pale blue. Acheenes black, glabrous, scales 
of the pappus five, dilated at the base, serrulate, long-awned at the 
apex, almost equalling the corolla. 

This species is very common in Bombay, and is spread all over the 
warmer regions of the globe, ascending to the height of 5,000 feet, and 
flowering all the year round. The whole plant has a strong unplea- 
sant smell, and is known in the Southern Maratha Country and in Goa 
by the name of ganera. 

Blnmea is a considerable genus represented in Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, and is especially numerous in India. Drury {Hand-book) 
mentions 42 species, and C. B. Clarke {Camp, hid,) 26. The authors 
of Bombay Flora describe only 8 ; to these must be added the follow- 
ing, which are very common in Bombay : — 

Blnmea runcinatn, DC. V. p. 438 ; Conyza runcinata. Wall. Cat 
No. 3087 ; B/umea sonchijolia, DC. V. 438 ; Drury, II. p. 32 ; C&nyza 
sonchifoliay Wall. Cat. No. 3085 ; Blumea laciniata, D(>. V. p. 436; 
Drury, Hand-hook, 11. p. 38 ; Conyza laciniafa, Roxb. Flor, Ind. III. 
p. 427 ; Blumea cinarescens, DC. V. p. 438. 
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Stem annual, erect, one to six feet high (large in good soil), corym- 
bosely paniculate, particularly near the top, striated, shining, cinereo- 
villous. Inferior leaves oblong^^elliptic, attenuated into the petiole, 
tnciso-pinnatifid or lyrate, superior oblong sessile, serrate, or inciso- 
serrate, villous or pubescent on both sides, the floral ones about two 
inches long, the lower or radical ones six or eight inches long. Corymb 
elongated into a simple or compound panicle. Capitula not all pedicel- 
led, often more or less fascicled, the inferior being subsessile on the 
branches of the panicle, the superior congested into a form of thyrsus. 
Involucral scales^ linear acuminate, longer than the disk, green at 
first) at last purpurescent, villous ou the back ; the external patent, 
sometimes marked with black tips. Flowers golden yellow, conicaU 
Receptacle slightly convex, densely pilose, with very short hairs. 

Common in Bombay. In flower during the cold months. 

Biumea imcera, DC. V. p. 436 ; Drury, II. p. 31 ; Clarke, p. 76; 
Conyza tacera and Conyza thyrsxferay Wall, Cat, 3082 ; Conyza lacera^ 
Roxb. Flor. Ind, 111. p. 428 ; Biumea cernua, DC. V. p. 436 ; Blu- 
fliea hymenephylla, DC. V. p. 440 ; Conyza hymenophylla^ Wall. Cat. 
3038; Biumea Heyneana, DC. V. p. 441 ; Conyza Heyneana, Wall. 
Cmt. No. 3089 ; Biumea ylanduhsa, DC. V. p. 438 ; Biumea subea- 
piiatOy DC. V. p. 439 ; Conyza subcapitata. Wall. Cat. 3056 ; Biumea 
musroy DC. V. p. 435. (The synonyms are copied from Clarke.) 

Annual* herbaceous, stem erect, ramous, particularly near the 
^ound, one to three feet high (in favourable situations higher), 
pubescent or villous. Inferior leaves petioled, incised or lyrate, superior 
oval or elliptic, sessile, dentato-serrate, or sinuately incised, pubescent, 
pilose or densely villous on both sides, all pale or dull green. Panicle 
oblong or corymbose, compressed, generally lax. Involucral scales 
linear, acuminate, equalling the flowers, dry, and always of a light green 
colour. Receptacle glabrous. Achaenia small, oblong, subquadran- 
gular. Flowers dull yellow, appear at the end of the rainy season. 

Several species of Biumea emit a more or less strong camphoraceouB 
or terebinthftceous smell, that of the typical form of B, holosericea 
being sweet, — " its aroma fills the air when its soft white leaves are 
trodden under foot." But the species above described, B, runcinata 
and B. laeera, are odourless : hence the assertion of Dr. Roxburgh that 
B. laeera smells of turpentine appears to be incorrect. Mr. Graham, 
the anthor of the Cat, of Bombay Plants, in a note to the description 
of the plant in question, alludes to this opinion, but, as he himself 
jM>where confirms it» it may be presumed that he also dissents from it. 

▼OL. XIII. 18 
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Blumea TVightiana, DC. V. p. 435 ; Wight's Contrib. p. 14 ; Drury, 
Hand-book, II. p. 31 ; Clarke, Comp. hid, p. 74 ; Conyza Wtghtiant, 
Wall. Cat, 3093 ; Conyza paniculata, Wall Cat. 3090 ; Blum, phyllo- 
stachya, DC. V. p. 438 ; BL parvi/olia, DC. V. p. 437 ; Conyza parvi- 
folia. Wall. Cat. 3004 ; Blum, tricophora, DC. V. p. 436. 

Stem erect, herbaceous, one to three feet high, striated, softly pilose, 
sometimes covered with clavate glands. Leaves petioled, elUptic, 
lanceolate or oblong, cuneate, obtusely and unequally toothed, superior 
elliptic or oval, oblong, never lyrate, sessile, all more or less softly 
pilose. Heads of flowers numerous, small, laxly paniculate, or corym- 
bosely paniculate, generally short-pedicelled or sub-fasciculate. Exter- 
nal involucral scales villous and ciliato -pilose, internal ciliato-pilose. 
Receptacle glabrous. Achseuium small, oblong, almost round. Florets 
of pale purpureo-lilac colour. 

Common in Bombay, and flowers during the cold season — Novem- 
ber, December, and January. Smells of camphor. 

Blumea oxyodonta, DC. V. p. 444 ; Wight's Contrib. p. 1.^ ; Drary, 
Hand-book, II. p. 36 ; Clark, Comp, Ind. p. 85 ; Conyza oxyodonta, 
Wall. Cat, 3023. 

Herbaceous, decumbent or prostate, ramous from the base, pubescent 
or cinero-pilose, covered with white silky hairs. Leaves sharply and 
thickly serrate, below more silky- vill ous, lower ones obovate, petiolate^ 
upper ones elliptic, sessile or subsessile. Heads of flowers few, scat- 
tered, corymbose at the apex of the branches, sessile or shortly pedi- 
celled. External involucral scales villous, internal cilia to-pubescent 
Receptacle glabrous. Achsenium oblong eight to ten ribbed. Florets 
yellow. 

Is common in Bombay, growing especially along the roadsides and 
in the crevices of old walls. Flowers in the cold season, and smells 
like cumin seeds. 

Blumea hieracifolia, DC. V. p. 442 ; Wight's Icenes, t. 1099 ; Spr. 
Syst. III. p. 814 ; Clarke, Comp. Ind. p. 82 ; Drury, Hand-book, II. 
p. 84; Conyza communis^ Wall. Cat. 3018 ; Blumea Hamiltomi, DC. 
V. p. 439 ; Gnaphalium Hamiltonii, Wall. Cat. 2938. 

An erect, herbaceous, almost simple annual, one to three feet liigfa» 
villous or tomentose. Leaves oblong, irregularly and rather sharply 
toothed ; the lowest elliptic or nearly obovate, two to three inches long 
and petioled ; the superior sessile, obovato-oblong, and narrowed atihtf 
base, the under side clothed with white or fuscous silky hairs, the 
upper side less villous, hardly white, scabrous, or almost ghtbrons. 
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Flower-heads about four lines long, mostly sessile and clustered, the lower 
dusters distant, the upper ones forming a terminal leafy spike, or (sel- 
dom) branching into an oblong terminal panicle. Involucre of purplish 
colour; external scales tomentose, or densely villous. Flowers yellow. 
Receptacle glabrous. 

Bombay. 

Some of the species of this genus vary very much, the real limits of 
the more distinct forms being very often difficult to estabUsh. The 
authors of Genera Plant arum observe that 110 species have been 
enumerated by botanists, but that they must be reduced to 60, the 
rest being considered as varieties. 

The species above described do not vary, but there are others in this 
island which change their form so much that it is difficult to identify 
them. See the specimens on the table, which probably belong to B. am- 
plectens and B, hieracifolia. 

Lager a aurita, Bth. ; Clarke, Comp. Ind. p. 92 ; Blumea aurita^ 
DC, V. p. 449 ; Wight's Contrib, p. 16 ; Drury, Hand-book^ II. p. 37 ; 
Conyza aurita, Roxb. Flor, Ind. III. p. 428; Wall. Gat. 3069. 

Annual, herbaceous, stem erect one to three feet high, very ramous, 
round, covered with glutinous or viscid down. Leaves elliptic, inciso- 
pinnatifid at the base, sessile ; the lowermost lobes auriculiform more or 
less decurrent, dentate serrate, softly villous, and generally viscid on 
both sides ; the size very various. Heads of flowers subpanicled, scatter- 
ed, subsolitary. Flowers rose-coloured or whitish. Involucral scales 
lanceolate, acuminate, outer ones hirsute or villous at the back, inner 
ones somewhat scarious, cilia to -pilose, a little longer than the disk. 
Receptacle glabrous. Achsenium pilose, cylindric, eight to ten ribbed. 

Common in Bombay. Flowers in the cold season. 

Dr. Roxburgh observes that this plant also smells strongly of turpen- 
tine, and that the smell is far from being disagreeable. To my sense 
the smell approaches more nearly that of a very ripe guava. 

Emilia wnchi/olia, "DC. V. p. 302; Clarke, Comp. Ind, p. 174; 
Drury, II. p. 70 ; Cacalia sonchi/olia, Wall. Cat, 3144 ; Roxb. Flor, 
Ind. III. p. 413 ; Cac. glabra, Heyne in Wall. Cat, 3145 ; Cac. mucro^ 
nata, Heyne in Wall. Cat, 3161 ; Gynura ecalyculata, DC. VI. p. 
298 ; Emilia sagittata, DC. VI. p. 302 ; Emil. scabra, DC. VI. p. 
303; Wight's Icones, t. 1128; Emilia sonchifolia, sagittata, et 
Jlaecida, Mig. Flor, Ind, II. pp. 101, 102. 

Sparingly puberous, glabrous, or scabrous, subglaucous. Stem erect 
or diffuse, variously ramous. Lowest leaves . petioled, lyrate, or 
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obovate, dentate or entire ; cauline ones sagittate, auricled, more or less 
stem-clasping. Flowers bright purple, red, or pale red. Involucre 
cylindrical, nearly equalling the florets. Achsenium narrow oblongs 
five-ribbed. 

Common. Flowering all the year round. This is a very variable 
plant in respect to both stem and leaves. Hence Mr. Clarke has de- 
scribed as varieties several forms which are mentioned by botanists as 
distinct species, viz. Cacalia sonehifolia, Cacalia glabra, Cacalia mtt^ 
cronata, Emilia sagittata, and Umil. scabra. 

The authors of Bombay Flora, in the Supplement which describes 
the exotic plants only, mention a plant nanoed Emilia sagitata. If 
they mean the plant above described, they are certainly mistaken in their 
belief that it is not indigenous, as it is not only common in Bombay, 
but is found everywhere in India in a wild state. 

Spilanthes Acmella, var. oleracea, DC. V. p. 624 ; Roxb. Flor. 
Ind. III. p. 410 ; Clarke, C(mp, Ind, p. 138. 

Stem ascending, repent at the base, hirsutulous at the apex. Leaves 
dark green, opposite, petioled, ovate, obtuse, serrated or crenated, 
nearly smooth, ciliated at the apex. Peduncles thrice the length of the 
leaves or longer. Flowers yellow. Heads conical, button-like with 
dark brown central spot. 

The original habitat of this plant, like that of long-cultivated plants^ 
is not well ascertained. DC. states that it is a native of tropical America, 
Para, Brazil, &c., Dr. Roxburgh of Silhet, and Dr. Wight of Coimba- 
tore, * ' where in cocoanut plantations it is not unfrequent, showing that 
it is truly a native of India." Clarke (Comp, Ind.) thinks that it is a 
cultivated variety of Spil, Acmella, He says, '* Achaenia fere spilanthis 
acmellse, sed planta evolutior, foliis majoribus, succulentis. Pedunculi 
sub-soli tarii." 

It is said to be cultivated in gardens in the Dakhan and at Calcutta 
as a pot-herb : Graham's CataL of Bombay Plants, p. 99, and Roxb. 
Flor. Ind, III. p. 410. 

Like several other species of Spilanthes, the whole of this plant, but 
especially the involucre and receptacle, have a wurm aromatic taste, 
similar to that of the root of the pellitory of Spain, or Indian fever-few, 
and, like it, it acts as a powerful stimulant to the salivary glands. 
And in fact it was supposed by many, even by a former Professor of 
Botany in the Grant Medical College, that Spil, oleracea was id^i* 
tical with Indian fever-few, and that the akalkdrd of the bazars waa 
the root of this plant. 
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Tricholepis amplexicaulis, nov. sp. TV. radicans, DC. VI. p. 564 
partim ; Tr, sp. 10 Hooker andTh. in Herb,; Carduua radicans, Roxb. 
Flor. Ind, III. p. 408 j Clarke, Comp. Ind. p. 240 ; Drury, Hand- 
booky II. p. 84. 

Stem erect with numerous ascending branches corymbosely disposed, 
or scarcely any stem, but in rich soil numerous stout branches spread- 
ing all round to a considerable extent, glabrous, or minutely scabrous, 
of a reddish colour ; young shoots angular. Leaves alternate, oblong, 
three to five inches long, sessile, dilated at the base, stem-clasping, 
punctate, glabrous, serrate, dentate, haying the margins and nerves 
somewhat scabrous, the apices of serratures ending in short, soft spines, 
or awns. Capitula subsolitary on the top of the small branches, ovate, 
of middling size, ebracteated, more or less lanato-villous. Involucral 
scales lanceolate, linear acuminate, long-subulate. Bristles of the 
receptacle setous, two to three times longer than the achsenium. Pappus 
obsolete or consists of a few bristles. Achsenium oblong, smooth. 
Flowers of a pink colour (or of a bright lilac, Roxb.) . 

Mysore and Canara — Law ; Malabar and the Konkan — Stocks. 

My specimens are from the Worlee rice-fields and Kambala Hill. 

Of the eleven Compositse above enumerated nine are found growing 
in the island of Bombay. Further researches, extended to other dis- 
tricts of this Presidency, may lead to the discovery of more species 
of this order. Besides the species of Blumea which, as stated above, 
are not identified, I have seen a plant growing in Puna, and flowering 
towards the end of September, which on cursory examination I thought 
to be Eupatorium nodiflorum. A second was found at Malabar Hill, 
but unfortunately it was not examined in the fresh state. A third was 
met with in Parel opposite the Gas Works, which also remains uniden- 
tified. Its characters are those of Wedelia^ except the pappus, which 
consists of several bristles. I am disposed to place it between Wedelia 
urticifolia and W, spilanthoides.* 

Campanulace^. 

Sphenodea Pongatium, DC. VII. p. 548 ; Sph. zeylanica, Roxb. Flor. 
Ind, I. p. 507 ; Pongatium indicum. Lam. ; Bapania herbac. Lour. ; 

. ■■ 4 ^ — ■ ^ ~ 

* This plant was given to me for identification by my friends Dr. SakhArAm 
Arjnn and Mr. Nasarv&nji Merv&nji KhAn SAheb. Both these gentlemen are 
diligent students of botany, and both, especially the latter, who was educated 
by missionaries at Belgaum, possess considerable knowledge of the plant* 
growing in Bombay. 
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Gaertnera Pongatu Retz, Ohs. VI. p. 24 ; Wight's Illust. 11. t. 138 ; 

Rheede, Hort, Mai. II. t. 24. 

Root fibrous, annual. Stem erect, round, ramous, smooth, glossy or 
glabrous, piped. Branches alternate ascending. Leaves altemnte, 
short-petioled, exstipulate, lanceolate, entire, smooth, from two to three 
inches long and half an inch broad. Spike terminal or leaf-opposed, 
peduncled, cylindric. Bracts three or three-partite, one below and one 
on each side under the flower. Flowers small, white. They appear in 
September. 

Common all over India. My specimens are from the Flats, where 
the plant appears in the rainy season on both sides of Haines Road. 

CONVOLVULACE^. 

Cuscuta reflexa, DC. IX. p. 454 ; Roxb. Flor. Ind. I. p. 447 ; Drury, 
Hand-book, II. p. 322 ; Cuscuta verrucosa^ Sweet, British Flor, Oard. 
t. 6 ; Roxb. Cor, Plant. II. t. 104 ; Hook. Exot, Flor. t. 150. 

Stem filiform, succulent, twining, very ramous, leafless, smooth, yellow. 
Flowers white, loosely racemose, racemes numerous ; each flower short- 
pedicelled. Calyx five-sepalled ; sepals acutish, ovate-oblong, permanent. 
Corolla tubular ; lobes minute acute reflexed. Anthers subsessile at the 
throat of the corolla, appearing half above the throat of the tube. 
Scales fimbriated, inserted at the bottom of the corolla. Styles short 
Stigmas two, large, pointed. Capsule baccate. 

All over India. This plant is parasitic, appearing on any bush or 
tree. 

Cuscuta chinensiSf DC. IX. p. 457 ; Drury, Hand-book, II. 
p. 322 ; Cuscuta sulcata, Roxb. Flor. Ind. I. p. 447 ; Wight's leones^ 
t. 1373. 

Stem filiform, very slender yellow. Fascicles of flowers lateral, some- 
times glomerate, sometimes loosely panicled, few-flowered, each flower 
sessile or subsessile, minute white. Calyx five-lobed, becoming fleshy 
and deeply ribbed with from six to ten ribs. Corolla campanolate^ five- 
lobed, lobes oval obtuse, reflexed ; scales minute penicilate, below the 
insertion of the filaments. Anthers ^ve. Styles two. Capsule two- 
celled ; seeds solitary in each cell. 

This plant is found everywhere in India, and appears adhering to 
Amaranthus oleraceus and some other small plants. Both these speciet 
of Cuscuta bear a considerable resemblance to Cassytha filiformUf tot 
which they are apt to be mistaken. 
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SoLANACEifi. 

Solatium nig ruMy Linn. Sp, PI- p. 26G ; DC. XIII. pt. I. pp. 45-59 ; 
R. Brown, Prod. p. 445; SoL rubrum, Roxb. Flor, Ind, II. p. 246 ; 
Sol, DC. XIII. pt. I. p. 57 ; Wight's Icon, t. 344 ; Rheede, Hort. 
MaLt, 73; SoL incertum et Sol. RoKbr; Drury, Hand-book, II. p. 
344 ; Sol, Morellet vera, DC. 1. c. 

An erect annual or biennial, angled with spreading or diffuse branches, 
one to three feet high, glabrous, or pubescent with simple hairs, without 
prickles^ but the angles of the stem sometimes raised and smooth, or 
rough with prominent tubercles. Leaves pctiolate, ovate oblong, at- 
tenuated at bath ends, one to three inches long, entire or repandly 
toothed. Flowers small and white, in little cymes contracted into 
umbels, on a common peduncle from very short to nearly an inch long. 
Calyx five-toothed or lobed to the middle. Corolla deeply lobed, three 
to four lines in diameter. Anthers very obtuse and short, opening in 
terminal slits often, at length continued down the sides. Berry small, 
globular, usually nearly black, but sometimes green, yellow, or dingy red. 

This species is a common weed in India, and in almost all tropical 
and temperate parts of the world. Mr. Bentham says that the 
berries are frequently eaten in Australia. They vary there in colour 
as in Europe and Asia, being black, yellow, or red. 

Solanum sanctum, Linn. ; Bcnth. Flor, Ilongk. p. 243 ; S. Cumingii, 
S, 9chabrunnense, S, hierochuntinum, and some others in DC. XIIL 
pars I. pp. 363, 365, 369, &c. 

Stem shrubby. Branches greyish (sometimes the young ones greenish 
or purpurescent) and covered with soft stellate tomentum. Prickles rare, 
straight or sub-straight, not recurved, conic, dilated at the base, glabrous, 
yellowish grey. Leaves petioled, ovato-elliptic, sinuate-repand, unequal 
at the base, sometimes trmicated, sometimes acute, pilose, greenish or 
cinereous above, stcllate-tomentose or ochraceo-hoary below, sparingly 
aculeate at the nerves. Racemes sub-cymose. Peduncles, pedicels, 
and calyx covered with stellate-tomentum. Flowers white ; appear in 
the month of September. 

It resembles Solanum indicum, but differs from it in the yellow to- 
mentum on the under surface of the leaves, by the grey colour of the 
branches, smaller number of prickles, and by the white colour of its 
flowers. 

Mr. Bentham says it is "a common roadside weed over a great part 
of India, Western Asia, and North-Eastern Africa." It appears to be 
rare in Bombay. My specimens are from Ganesh Khind, Puna. 
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VERBENACEiE. 

Jvicennia officinalis, Linn. ; DC. XI. p. 100 ; Drnry, Hand-booh, II. 
p. 13 ; A. reainifera, Forst; A, tomentosa, R. Br. Prod, p. 518 ; Roxb. 
FloK Ind. III. p. S8 ; Wight's Icones, t. 1481-2 ; Wall. Plant, As. Rat. 
III. t. 271 ; Oepeta, Rheede, Hart, Mai, IV. t. 45 ; Mangium alburn^ 
Rumph. Amb, III. t. 76 ; A. alba, Blume ; Sceura maritima, Forst. 

A plant varying in size from a shrub to a high tree, the branches and 
inflorescence white or silvery with a very close tomentum, more silky on 
the flower. Leaves coriaceous, approximate, spreading, entire, opposite, 
usually lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, two to four inches long, acute and 
contracted into a petiole, but varying to elliptical or obovate and very 
obtuse, shining above,' and white, silvery, or sometimes yellowish below, 
being covered with minute, densely adpressed scales or tomentum ; rib 
prominent, nerves very minute, forming irregular arches by anastomosmg 
amongst themselves freely at the margin. Cymes contracted into 
small heads on rigid obsoletely quadrangular peduncles, which are often 
two together in the upper axils, or several in a small terminal leafy thyr- 
sus. Bracts opposite, linear oblong, spreading, coriaceous, shorter than 
the sepals. Calyx ovate, coriaceous, divided to the base into five dis- 
tinct orbicular, or broadly ovate, concave, hirsute, cilia te segments or 
sepals. Corolla yellow or white, thick, campanulate, tube broad, shorter 
than the sepals ; limb divided into four spreading segments ; lobes orate, 
rather longer than the tube, the upper larger than the others. Ovary 
ovate, densely villous, one- celled with four ovules, oblong cuneate, colla- 
terally suspended from a central axis which has four angles. Style a 
little longer than the tube, cylindric, hairy, stigma bifid. Capsule 
obliquely ovate, compressed, densely villous, the pericarp opening in two 
valves ; seed solitary, erect. 

It is a common sea-coast plant of Asia, Africa, America, and Ans- 
tralia. My specimens are from Mahim, and Worlee Vellard, where it 
grows abundantly, and flowers in March, April, and May. 

PoLYGONACEiE. 

Bumex Wallichii, DC. XIV. p. 48; Drury, Hand-book^ III. p. 
49 ; Rumex Wallichianus, Meisn. in Wall. PI, As» Bar. III. p. 64 ; 
Bumex acutus, Roxb. II. p. 209 ; Bum, Boxburghii^ Wall. Cat. 1734 ; 
Rum, comoaus, Hamilt. MSS. (now Forsk.). 

Root annual, slender, externally of a pale yellow or reddish ooloiir. 
Stem thick, flexuose, divaricately ramous, generally furrowed, firom one 
to three feet high. Leaves acute, alternate, all petiolate, radical ouei 
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on lonp; petioles, oblong, subundulate, subcordate, upper ones flat, nar- 
rowed at both ends, uppermost ones linear, spreading, all from one to 
twelve inches long. Panicle simple. Verticils supported by a leaf, 
dense-flowered, upper ones confluent. Pedicels smaller than the small 
fructiferous calyx, turbinately thickened at the apex ; valves ovate, lan- 
ceolate, acuminate, acute, all equally calliferous. 

The specimens on the table are from Bnssein, where it flowers in 
January. It grows also in Bengal, Silhet, and Oude. 

Rumex dentntusy DC. XIV. p. .')(i ; Camp. Mon. Rum. pp. 04 and 
S\ \\ffi\l PL As. Rar. Ill, p. G4 ; Schult. Z^/. Sijst. 7, p. 1395; 
Drury, Hand-hook^ III. p. 49. 

An erect glabrous, annual plant of one or one and a half feet, simple 
or with small slender Hrnnches. Radical leaves on long petioles, some- 
times thirteen to fourteen inches long and nearly two inches broad, 
subobtuse, cordate, slightly narrowed above the base, thus appearing 
to be panduriform, undulate ; the up])er or cauline leaves smaller, 
lanceolate, oblong ; all glabrous. Clusters numerous, remote, mauy- 
flowercd, forming long simple or slightly branched racemes, all sup- 
ported by a leaf ; pedicels nearly ecjualliug the fructiferous calyx ; 
valves ovate lanceolate, acuminate, or acute, coarsely calliferous, one to 
three toothed on each side, or here and there unarmed teeth sid)ulate, 
straight nearly efpialling the length of the valves. 

Kumaon, Kassia, and the Indian Peninsula. It is said also to grow 
in Egypt. My specimens are from Sewree. 

EuPHOKHIACE.«. 

Euphorbia Rot/iiana, Spreng. Syst, Vcfjct. III. p. 796; DC. XV. p. 
1 :')(); Drury, Hand book. III. p. 121 ; Uf pk. f/lauca, Roxh. Flor. Ind, 
II. p. 473 ; Uupk. Iceta, Roth. PI. hid. p. 230. 

Annual, glabrous, glaucescent. Stem erect, from half to one foot 
high, striated, branched above, simple bilow. Branches alternate, 
8U[)erior floriferous. Leaves alternate, subsessile, linear, one to one 
and a half inches long and one and a hiilf lines to two lines 
broad, acutish, scarcely attenuated at the base ; of the umbel short, 
lanceolate, floral ones ovate-triangular, often sinuately trilobed, broad. 
Umbel trifid, radii dichotomously divided. Involucre campanulate, 
lobes oblong, denticulately torn ; glands transversely broader, often 
irregularly pectinately toothed, between the short broad horns. Flowers 
yellowish-white, fdaments hairy. ('ajKSuIe ovate-depressod, I hire- 
furrowed or smooth, miimtelv hairv : seeds lavcnilcr-colourcd, o\alc. 
VOL. Xlll. 19 
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Its habitat as given by Drury is the Konkan, Bombay, and BundeU 
kand. My specimens are from Mount Road and the Ghinchpugli Ilill. 

It flowers in the cold season. This plant was collected and shortly 
characterized under the name of Eaph. lata by Mr. Ileyne, and was 
minutely described in 1821 by Mr. Roth. Subsequently (1826) 
Sprenger (in Linn, System. Veget.) described it under the above name, 
viz. Euph, Rothiana, Messrs. Dalzell and Gibson describe under the 
same name a different species, viz. Euph. oreophila (Mig. Anal, Bot. 
III. p. 17), var. Wightiana, figured in Wight's laones, t. 1861. 

URTICACEiE. 

Conocephalus naucleifiorus, Lindl. Bot. Reg, 14, t. 1203 ; Drury, 
Hand-book, III. p. 205 ; Urtica naucleijlora, Roxb. Flor. Ind, III. p. 
593; Blume, PL Jav. Bar. 1, t, 12. 

Dioecious, shrubby, twining. Leaves alternate, cordate, entire. 
Glomerules globular, compact ; male ones panicled ; flowers yellowish, 
fragrant. 

Chittagong, Silliet. Flowering nearly all the year. The specimen 
on the table is a branch of a male plant found growing in a private garden 
at Mazagon. I have not seen a female one as yet. This is mentioned 
here to ascertain from the Members whether they have found it in a 
wild state in this Presidency. 

Amaryllidace.£. 

Crinum brachyneme, Herbert, Amaryllid, p. 242 ; Herb, in Bot, 
Regist, MSS. p. 36 ; Hunt. Enum. vol. V. p. 581 ; Curtis* s Magazine, 
t. 5937. 

Bulb as large as the fist, nearly globose, crown short, conic, straw- 
coloured. Leaves produced long after the flowers, erect, then recurved 
1|^ to 2 feet long, 3 to3j^ inches broad, linear oblong, or very broadly 
strap- shaped, obtuse, concave, not furrowed, keeled, or margined, bright 
green, quite glabrous and smooth. Scape 8 to 12 inches high, hardly 
compressed; 15 to 20 flowered. Spathes green, reddish at the tip; 
bracts subulate or filiform. Flowers subsessile, drooping, pure whitei 
fragrant. Ovary half an inch long, slender. Perianth tube I to U 
inches long, curved, slender, white ; limb 2^ to 3 inches in diameter ; 
segments spreading, but not widely, equal, elliptic-oblong, apiculate 1^ 
inches long by J of an inch broad. Stamens very short, exerted ; anthers 
linear, yellow, I of an inch long, twice as long as the subulate, white 
filaments. Style very slender, included stigma shortly three-lobed 
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The above description is taken from Curtis* s Botanical Magazine, given 
bj Dr. Hooker. This learned botanist remarks : ** This plant is a native 
uf Bombay, whence bulbs were sent to the Royal Gardens, in 1870, by 
Mr. Woodrow, late of Kew, now of the Botanic Gardens, Poona, which 
flowered in May of the present year (December 1871). It is remark- 
able that so fine and sweet-scented a plant, from so explored a 
country, should not have found a place either in Roxburgh's Flora 
Indica, or in Gibson and Dalzell's Bombay Flora, and it shows 
how much still remains to be done in the long-hunted field of British 
India." 

The plants which I have described above confirm the latter part of 
Dr. Hooker's remarks ; with the exception of four or five, all of them 
grow in this island, and almost all were found within the last fire 
months. Very likely further investigations, made here and in other 
parts of the Bombay Presidency, may lead to the discovery of 
many more species undescribed in Gibson and Dalzell's Bombay 
Flora. " 

Besides the omissions above alluded to, there are others of equal 
moment. With a few exceptions, no mention is made in the Bombay 
Flora of the various forms (varieties) assumed by the plants therein 
described. This has caused confusion, and has led to more varieties 
being described (especially by those who have not a large herbarium 
and a good library at command) as new species. 

The species of Sida and Uretta, for example, arc very variable ; but 
no mention is made of this fact. 

Besides these omissions, there aro some oversights and mistakes 
which must be corrected. I will adduce to-day one or two examples. 
Speaking of Damia extensa, the authors of Bombay Flora state 
that it flowers in the month of January. This is not the case with 
the plant growing in Bombay and Puna, where it begins to flower 
towards the end of Angust, and is in fruit at the end of September. 
Again, they describe the flowers of Andrograpkia paniculata to be of 
a rose colour, whereas they arc always white ; but those of a species 
of an allied genus, Peristophe bicahjcidata, are of a rose colour. They 
also state that " they have not seen Aleurites trilobata either flourish 
or produce fruit to the north of Belgaum," whereas there is a plant in 
Colaba and another in tlie yard of the Bombay Arsenal both of which 
flower freely and also produce fruit.* 

* QnUquali* indica alfu> producrca fruit in 8omo places in Bombay ; tlioagh this 
flict is also donisd by some writers. 
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Finally, 1 beg to alliule to one more defect, wliieli the authors of 
Bombay Flora perhaps could not avoid, nor is it of great moment to 
a practical botanist, but would nevertheless puzzle a beginper ; for 
example, in the description of Mndacarpus Be/gaumensis both the 
name and habitat of the plant as given would lead one to suppose that 
it grows only at IJelgaum, whereas it is found abundantly at Lanoli, 
Khandala, and also in Malabar. 

I beg now to be ])ermitted to make a few observations on a point 
which, though not immediately connected with the subject of this 
paper, was incidentally alluded to before. I refer to the want of a good 
herbarium in this city, which is much felt by those who devote them- 
selves to the study of botany : for without such an aid real and satisfac- 
tory progress is an inij)ossibility. There is scarcely a city in Europe 
without a good collection of dry plants. Here, however, the community 
is so completely absorbed in conniiercial pursuits that it appears to 
have forgotten that a good herbarium is one of the great aids to 
commerce. 

We find in the Victoria and Albert Museum of this city numerous 
useful articles, such as various kinds of wood, gums, resins, grain, &c., 
but many of them are neither understood nor utilized, simply because 
they are not illustrated by an economic herbarium indicating the tree 
or plant from which they are derived. 

Not wishing to take up the time of the Society with further obser- 
vations, I will conclude with an extract from a letter I addressed to 
the Times of India, and which was published in that paper, some three 
years ago : — 

'* From the want of a practical establishment such as above men- 
tioned (viz. a good herbarium), even accomphshed botanists are 
sometimes unable to determine accurately the genera and species of 
some plants, and are obliged to send these to England to be classified 
and named. 

** The advantages of a well-arranged herbarium are so obvious that I 
need not dwell upon them, but I would wish to draw the attention of 
Government to the necessity that exists for its formation, and this 
could not, of course, be done unless considerable expense were incurred 
by them ; but the late East India Company possessed a very extensive 
collection of plants from all parts of Asia, which has been removed to 
Kcw Museum, and the authorities of this establishment have been 
exchanging their duplicates with tlio herbariums of Belgium, Germany, 
and other European countries, and I am sure Goverumeut could from 
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the same source ol)tain a good many specimens of plants ; and officers 
connected witli the Forest Department, and the medical gentlemen of 
the Presidency, might he requested to collect and send specimens of 
all ])lants they may meet with, and the collection thus formed might 
be arranged into three classes : — one economical, illustrative of the 
various vegetable products stored in the Victoria Museum ; a general 
one comprising all the plants of India and other parts of the world ; 
and a special one for the use of students, who might be permitted to 
have access to it under the guidance and supervision of an accom- 
plished botanist." 

May I hope that the Society will take up the subject and strive to 
supply an oft-felt want ? 

The letter just referred to attracted the attention of Mr. A. K. 
Nairne, then Collector of Thana, who wrote to me to sav that he had 
also found several j)lants which appeared to him not to have been de- 
scribed in Dalzell and Gibson's Bombay Flora, He also expressed a 
desire — a result of the want of a public herbarium — to compare his 
collection of dry plants with mine. Two days ago Mr. Nairne again 
wrote to me, In reply to a letter I had addressed him, thus : — 

** I am much obliged to you for writing to me. I have none of my 
books here, and so cannot tell how many of the plants in your list I 
have found, but not many I think. I am only sure of Viscum attenua- 
ttim and Sol an urn nhjrinn, 

" I believe I must have twenty or thirty which are not down in 
Dalzell and Gibson. I can only now remember the followiu": : — 

** Cassia absus. 
Balanites cegyptiaca. 
Boswellia glabra." 

This shows that the field of exploration is far from being exhaust- 
ed, which is a great inducement to the students of botany, who are 
desirous of making discoveries, to })rosecute their researches with 
diligence. 



The following hsts, kindly forwarded to the Society by Mr. Nairne, 
arc inserted here, as being germane to the subject of the foregoing ])aper, 
thousrh in no wav connected with it : thev serve rather to show how 
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ample and accessible is the field mapped out for the student of botany 
by the eminent botanists whose services Dr. Lisboa has endeavoured 
to supplement : — 

List of Trees, Shrubs, and Creepers, growing in a small Jungle close 
to Mundeva Bandar, at the mouth of the Ndgoina River, 

By A. K. Nairne, Esq,, Bo.C.S. 

Note. — The names given are those of Dalzell and Gibson. 

I. Trees. 

Botanical, Vernacular. 

Flacourtia sepiaria ' Aturan.* 

Grcwia tiliaefolia 'Daman.* 

Calophyllum inophyllum * Undi.* 

Odina Wodier * Shimti.' 

Garuga pinnata * Kankad.' 

Erythrina indica * Pangara.' 

Bauhinia racemosa * Apta.' 

Pongamia glabra * Karanj.' 

Acacia procera * Kinai.' 

Terminalia bellerica * Yehela.' 

T. glabra ' Ain.' • 

Careya arborea * Kumba.' 

Ixora parviflora * Kurat.' 

Moriuda tomentosa * Aseti.' 

Randia utigiuosa * Pendari.* 

Mimusops hexandra 'Ranjan.' 

Wrightia tinctoria * Kura.' 

Bassia latifolia * Mowra.' 

Diospyros exsculpta *Tartara' (or 'Timbor- 

ni'). 

Calosanthes indica * Taetu.' 

Gmeiina arborea ' Shewan.* 

A 

Briedelia montana ' Asana.* 

Epicarpus orientalis * Karoti.' 

Cowellia glomerata * Umbar.' 

Besides the above, there are Mango, Bhendi, Tamarind, Cashew-nut, 
Silk-cotton, Jambul, Bor, Wud, Pipal, which are found everywhere 
and known to every one. 
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II. Shrubs and Creepers. 

Botanical. . Vernacular, 

Cissampclos parcira. 
Cocculus villosus. 
Capparis horrida. 
C* sepiaria. 
Salacia prionides. 

Cissus repanda * Gcndal.' 

Vitis latifolla. 

Celastrus paniciilata ....' Pcngi.' 

Zizyphus rugosa * Toran.' 

Abrus prccatorius * Gunj.' 

Pucraria tuberosa. 
Dalbcrgia sympathetica. 

Acacia ))innata ' Shembi.' 

Combrctum ovalifolium. 

Gctonia floribunda -. ...* Uksi.* 

Grisloa toincntosa 'Dhausi.' 

Viscum attenuatum. 
Loranthiis loniccroides. 

Ixora cocciiica 'Bakora.' 

Hollarhena antidvsenterica * Kura ' 

Carissa Caranda * Karanda.' 

Premna latifolia ' Ghaiiori.' 

Vitex bicolor * Nirgund.' 

Cassvtha filiformis. 

Notc.—Vitiit latifolia ami Viscum attenuaUtm not being in Dalzcll ami Gib:iun, 
Roxburgh's names arc given. 



i:>2 



Art. V. — Christ iiuit II maonrj the Monyula till thir expulsUm 
from Chi an in 1308: comprising the IJastcni Gniiul Khans 
or Emperors, with the Western or Persian Khans. By E. 

Reiiatsek. 

[Koad 7th July 1877.] 

General Introduction. 

The Topa Tatars began to take a very conspicuous part in Clitncse 
history as early as the (ith century of our era, when they invaded, 
occupied, and ruled the northern part of the Flowery Kingdom' In 
the twelfth century another Tatar tribe, the Turks, invaded the 
Celestial Empire, but afterwards turned to the West and became the 
founders of the Ottoman Empire several centuries later, although their 
banners had waved before the gates of Constantinople already iu 924. 
The Curcheh or Xiuchi Tatars had, on concpiering the northern pro- 
vinces of China, in imitation of the dynasties of that country, assumed 
the title * Kin,* but their dominum wa** short, as they, who had at 
the end of the first (piarter of the Tith century conquered the Liao 
dynasty, yielded in their turn to the Mongol Tatars, who having in 
111)1 been invited by the eiriperor Xing-Tsung to drive them out, 
indee<l j)erformed the ta>k, but retained tlie conquest and constituted 
the Yuen dynasty, whose founder was Chenghiz Khan, although only 
his >ueeessor Ogotai completed the eon(jnest, in \1\\A, 

It is well known that the very name of the Mon^rols was unknown 
before the l.'Jth centnrv. The nation which onlv at that time assumed 
this name, and won by its sudden as well as forcible interference in the 
events of the world a lasting j)laee in history, consisted previously of 
a number of various tribes, each with its own name and its own chief. 
Occasionally several of these tribes enlarged themselves by subduing 
their neighbours, thus constituting nations \\\i\\ special names, the 
chiefs of which assumed higher titles, and not seldom arrogated to 
themselves autocratic powers. Such noma«Iie kingdoms, Mongolian 
in nationality and language, continued to exi.^l for some time, and 
to aggraiulize themseUes by conipiests. Chiuri opeeially was exposed 
to their inroads and warlike expeilitions, and from this country they 
not >eldom tore olF con:>iderable districts and fonndrd small dynasties^ 
all of which C^hcngbiz subjugated permanently ami fused into one 
em|)irt, or rather collection of empires. becaiiM* the Mongid domi- 
nions occupied the vaat extent of SO degrees of latitude, begiuuing from 
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tlie sixth rn the south, and as many of longitude, counting from the 
easternmost extremity of Corea to Aleppo, near the Mediterranean. 
The numerous countries comprised within tlie limits just mentioned 
were neither long nor closely nor firmly connected with any of the 
<irand Khans, who, following the example of ('henghiz, divided the 
various provinces of the empire among the princes of the hlood as 
their trihutaries, but selected Ohina to he the seat of the empire and 
(he usual residence of the Grand Khan. 

Although, as above stated, the Mongols were not known in the 
world as one nation before the 13th century, the term Mon-gu-su 
o<*curs in Chinese historians of the 10th, and Mung-gu, the term 
still used, is to be met with in Chinese ammis for the first time in 
1 135, or twenty-six years before the birth of ('henghiz Khan, the 
founder of a nation which consisted in his time of not more than 
400,000 tents, but the name became so celebrated that it was applied 
to all the races of the interior of Asia who fought under the banners 
of the Mongols, and were proud to be identified with them/ 

lu fact the Mongols themselves, in the memoirs they left with the 
Chinese, and from which the latter composed their history, have not 
pushed the antiquity of their royal dynasty further back than the time 
of Alung-Goa, mother of Badantsar the tenth ancestor of Chenghiz 
Khan*; and although even that is too high, Ssanang Ssetsen, one of his 
descendants, who brings down the history of the eastern Mongols to the 
year ll>()2, gives a number of fabulous ancestors to that lady, whose 
existence, or at any rate her giving birth to a few sons, without the 
inten'ention of any human agency, w a*; miraculous, as will be seen 
further on. 

As that tribe became not only the most prominent among the Tatars, 
hut attahied great celebrity in the whole world, it is not very surprising 
that ethnologists have fallen into the mistake of attributing the term 
* MoDgolian race ' to all nations possessing almond-shaped eyes, brows 



MS. of Rashid-al-din (fol. 22.) St.-MartiD, .W«i. hi^f. et giogr. fui- CArm^nie, 
t. II., p. 281. 

■ Klaprotb, Ta6Z^aux hi.^t'.riqves de VAue. p. li>i: Vi«delon, BM, Orient. 
UUerbeloi, t. IV.. p. 333. 
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drawu up towards the temples, flat faces, but prominent cheek-bones, 
scanty black and stiff hair, although it is at present well known that 
not merely all the nations of the eastern portions of Central Asia, but 
even the majority of American aborigines, possess the same character- 
istics. 

In the history of peoples and states, religion everywhere manifests 
itself as the first motive power, as the soul, from which higher life and 
morality issue. The nobler the religion the more noble the develop- 
ment and civilization of a people, and the more barbarous and confused 
the religious ideas of a nation are the more savage must it be ; if it breaks 
ibrth from isolation and is successful against other nations, the terrible 
devastations and bloodshed it commits will be appalling. This was ex- 
actly the case with the Mongols, who had no firm principles of religion, 
unless the superstitions of Shamanism be considered as such ; they were 
poor, inured to hardships, and rendered ferocious by constant robberies 
among themselves, as well as by the ambition of their chiefs, who 
always either contended for supremacy amongst themselves, or carried 
fire and sword into adjacent countries. The original and chief seats 
of the Mongols were among the high mountains near the sources of 
the rivers Kerulan, Onon, and Tula, on the south-east of Lake Baikal. 
During one of his struggles for supremacy Temujin succeeded in over- 
coming his rivals, in uniting several tribes of Tatars, and gradually 
attracting to his banners great multitudes from the surrounding 
nations, eager for booty, which appeared to invite them to invade 
China Temujin now proclaimed himself Emperor under the title of 
Chenghiz Khan, and in lieu of paying homage to the sovereign of 
Northern China invaded the country and carried his devastations as 
far as the Yellow River. Not content with his immense plunder, he 
turned to Central Asia, ravaged Transoxiana, Khovarezm, and Persia, 
whilst on the one side his armies continued the war in China, and on 
the other ravaged the frontiers of India, marched to the Euphrates, 
to the north of the l^ack Sea, and even to the banks of the Upper 
Volga. After Chenghiz Khan had devastated Persia he returned 
to Tangut,"' which he depopulated, but himself died in this campaign ; 
he recommended, however, to his sons, on his deathbed, to achieve 
the conquest of the world. This injunction the descendants ofChen- 



3 It corresponds in a K^neral way to the modem province of Ean-sn. See 
Yule's Marco Polo, J., p 184, who says, " The people were for the most part 
idolaters [Buddhists], but there are also some Nestorian Christians and some 



;^aracens." 
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ghiz Khan obeyed so well that fifty years after his demise they were 
not only in possession of nearly the whole of Asia, but had penetrated 
into Europe. On their march the barbarians first conquered all the 
intervening countries by fire and sword, destroyed the empire of the 
Khalifs, and passing through iVsia Minor reached the Black Sea, 
whence they entered Europe, where they cruelly devastated Hungary, 
Poland, and Russia. 

This vast empire was by its founder, Chenghiz Khan, divided into 
four monarchies. The first, on which the other three depended, com- 
prised China, Tibet, and Tartary as far as the Altai mountains ; the 
countries to the west of these as far as the Oxus constituted the second ; 
those north of the Caspian and the Black Sea the third ; and Persia the 
fourth. The masters of these countries were vassals to the sovereign 
of the first monarchy, who resided in the city now called Peking. He 
was the Emperor and Grand Khan, from whom they received their 
investiture : hence the division of the Mongol sovereigns into Grand and 
Vassal, or into Eastern and Western Khans, which will be follawed in 
this paper, suggests itself. 

The Mongols were originally ferocious brigands who despised civili- 
zation and settled agricultural life, but, as at last good always prevails 
over evil, their views gradually changed when they firmly established 
their power in the countries they had subjugated. They lost by de- 
grees not only their bloodthirsty character, their nationality and lan- 
guage, on account of the distance and the time which separated them 
from their own country^ but amalgamated with the nations among 
whom they established themselves. Thus the descendants of Kubilai 
became Chinese and Buddhists, those of Hulagu Persians, o-f Chugutai 
and Juji Turks, who soon adopted Islam. Military subordination 
and external dangers chiefly contributed to the unity of the Mongol 
power when it was first established ; as soon, however, as the chiefs of 
that unwieldy empire began to be influenced by various local interests, 
disunion resulted ; the descendants of Chenghiz fought among them- 
selvesy and their annals became nothing more than a list of sanguinary 
contests. The establishment of various dynasties broke the power an(i 
unity of the Mongols as well as the progress of their civilization, 
which, after all, had sprung only from that of the subjugated nations 
engrafted on it, and which nourished it. The dynasty of Chenghiz 
was in 1368 expelled from China, and henceforth continued to reign 
only among the wandering tribes of Central Asia. From that time 
Christianity also ceased to exist among the Mongols, and even Buddh- 
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ism disappeared under the overwhelniing influence of the ancient 
superstitions of Shamanism, which were again revived, whilst anarchy 
and convulsions had two years before the above-mentioned date ruined 
the Mongol dynasty of Persia.^ 

Early Christianity till the time of Cbenghiz. 

In spite of the historical documents produced by Assemani, Abul- 
faraj, A'mru, Mosheim, &c., and even by Muhammadan authors, such 
as Rashid-al-din and Mirkhoud, many have doubted whether Chris- 
tianity had ever spread among the Mongols, and have asserted that all 
the narratives to that effect must simply be attributed to the indulgence 
which some Tatar princes had manifested towards Oriental Christians, 
who had been so much flattered thereby that they not only exaggerated 
it, but concocted fabulous accounts. On the other hand it cannot 
be denied that some pious fictions have altogether lost credit in 
modern times, and that even the popular behef of St. Thomas having 
been the apostle not only of India, but also of China, has of late 
been rudely shaken. Tims Dr. Bumell distinctly states that " Prof. 
Whitney and Dr. Hang, with many others, look upon the pretended 
apostolic labours of St. Thomas in India or China as a pious fiction,'* 
tK:c.° According to the Breviary of the Malabar churches and their 
traditions, St. Thomas was the apostle of the Chinese ; and in the former 
the following ]>assage, translated into Latin from the Chaldsean by Fa- 
ther Joannes Maria Campani, occurs : — " Per D. Thomam SIN.^ el 
iEthiopes conversi sunt ad veritatem,"but as this Breviary was composed 
in the 7th century, i.e. during the time of Jesujabus, the Patriarch of 
Adiabene, who governed the Nestorian Church from A.D. 650 till 660» 
tbe above statement could not possibly refer to the apostle himself, 
but rather to his successors and disciples. This is exactly what the 
opinion of Assemani also amounts to, who says, '* Cseterum nullus anti- 
quus scriptor Latinus, Grsecus, aut Syrus id de ipso S. Thoma affirmat, 
quod proinde ex mera Indorum et Malabarum assertione aut recentionim 
Nestorianorum testimonio, vel ex solis conjecturis, quae exindise Sinseque 
vicinitate capiuntur, nemo prudens sibi facile obtrudi patietur."" No 
trace whatever of the existence of Christianity in China can be disco- 



^ See D'Ohsson, vol. I., p. vi. 

■* Inriifin Anfi(juar>/f vol. IV., p. 182. 

^ Assemani, Uibliotheca Oricntalii' Clcmentino Vaiicana, t. Ill,, p. ii., p» 
dxviii. 
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Tered earlier than the year 636, when Xestorians were preaching it 
there, as appears from the contents of the Chinese inscription of Sin- 
gan-fu, to be given below in detail, and Joannes de Monte Corviuo 
expressly says, in his letter dated Peking 1305, '* Ad has siquidem terras 
U€C aliquis Apostolus, nee Apostolorum discipulus, pervenit." 

The case was different in Khorusan and in Ma-vera-al-nahr, i.^. 
Transoxiana, where it is certain from Syriac documents that not only 
Christian communities, but also bishops, existed ; those of Merv and 
Tus are mentioned both by Mares and A'mru, Barsabas presiding 
A.D. 334, and Samuel in 430, over these episcopal sees. The pa- 
triarch Yaballaha conferred in 420 the rights of a metropolitan on the 
bishop of Merv, and besides his see there were many other bishoprics 
and Christian communities. Heria or Ilara, the modern Herat, and 
the second capital of the province of Khorasdn, was according to some 
authors, together with Samarkand, the chief city of Transoxiana, 
raised to a bishopric in 4 1 1 or 503, either by the patriarch Achaeus or by 
Silas.' The Syriac history of the Nestorians contains records con- 
cerning the metropolitans of Merv and Herat in Khorusan down to 
the year 1000. Thus, for instance, David was the metroj)olitan of 
Merv in 536, Theodosius in 540, Klias in 650, Joseph in 77^, Joannes 
in 860, Joseph in 900, and Ebedjesus in 1000. Jonas was metropoli- 
tan of Herat in 820, and Abraham in 1000. 

Before taking up the celebrated inscription of Sin-gan-fu, it will be 
proper to observe that in China the Christians either homologizcd 
their habits, dress, usages and religion with the surrounding pagans, 
or were afraid of them, and did not care to show the contrast which 
Christianity displays to all other religions, and were confounded with 
Buddhists, although barbarian Bonzes, i.e. strangers from the West, 
are also more than once mentioned bv Chinese historians, as will 
appear from the following passage quoted by Visdelou : — "In the ninth 
year of the emperor Tai-suji, who reigned under the title Talii (A.D. 
774), Pu'khun the barbarian Bonze died. Having died, the emperor 
bestowed on him the greatest honours, and created him chief of a realm 
(of China) called Su-kue^ This fact occurs in the classic annals, and 



' *' Salibazacha qui anno 714 patriarchaloin Nestorianorum dij^itatcm iniil, 
in ChoraRaua Motropolitanum Hftriof scu He.ath, iu Mavaraalnahar Samarkandar 
instituit, ut idem Sobensis Kcribit in hivr vorba [Syriac text] : — * Ueriip, et 
Samarkanda^ et Sinarum nietropolitas creavit Salibazat^ha. Ajunt vero quidam. 
AcluBuin et Silam (hie anno 503, illo anno til vivebat) illos conBtitiiis^e ; spd 
ordine Sineiisem anteccdnnt Metropoliliu Uciiic et ludiii^, ct iSineuiiCd Samar* 
kandcDseni." ~i6ic/c»i, cceexvi. 
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from it Bishop Visdelou ' infers that it is not astonishing to sec the 
Bonze or Christian priest Y-su — who will be mentioned further on in 
the Sin-gan-fu inscription — endowed with the secular titles of Great 
Benefactor and Lieutenant of the Vice-Emperor So-fan ; he believes the 
said Pu'khun to have been a Christian prelate, but the reasons adduced 
in support of his opinion do not appear to be very convincing ; the 
following extract, however, given by him from the history of the 
Thams {Than she ho chi 42.11), is worth inserting in this place:— 
** Than-vu-mHy having attained empire [began to reign A.D. 861], 
prohibited the religion of the Bonzes, destroyed 4,600 of their temples, 
and from the number of male Bonzes Ho-shan and the female Bonzes 
Ho'shan, whose names were registered in catalogues, he reduced 
265,000 free persons and 150,000 slaves to the lowest grade of the 
people. Of the lands possessed by them he confiscated some thousands 
Q^ khins (a khin contains 24,000 geometrical square paces). He 
reduced also to the same condition more than 2,000 Mu-hu-ycM {i.e. 
Bonzes or Priests) of Tasini Here Buddhists and Christians are 
meant ; moreover from the last expression which occurs in the monu- 
mental inscription of Sin-gan-fu it appears that Mu-hu-yao stands for 
Ta-sinian, i,e. Christian priests. But that the extermination of Buddh- 
ism and Christianity was not intended appears from the passage 
with which the above piece terminates: — "The same Emperor com- 
manded that in each of the great streets or boroughs of the Supreme 
Court (i. e. the city of Thai-yun-fu) and of the Eastern Court {i,e, 
Ho-nan-fu) two temples be allowed to subsist, each of them having 30 
Bonzes ; but in all the other temples of the empire he allowed not more 
than 20 Bonzes in each." 

The first of the two passages just quoted has been taken up by 
Colonel Yule° after Pauthier, who was also a good Chinese scholar, and 
given in a somewhat altered form. The Colonel says, *• It is reasonably 
supposed that this remarkable monument [of Sin-gan-fu], the idea of 
which was probably taken from a Buddhist custom, may have been 
buried about the year 84 5, ^'^ published an edict, still extant, denouncing 
the increase of Buddhist monks, nuns, and convents, and ordering 

8 In tho Bihl. Or. D'Herhelot, t. IV., pp. il5 seq, 
• Cathayf vol. I., p. xcv. 

*° Note the difference of tho years given by Visdelou and Yule. Gotxlaff, in 
his Skftch of Chinese History, vol. I., p. 103, makes Wan-tsung the 14th e«pe* 
ror of the Tang dynasty, and gives A.D. 827 as the beginning of his reigo; hia 
successor, Woo-tsung, the 15th emperor, began to reign A.D. 841. 
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the destruction of 4,600 great monasteries, the 200,000 inmates of 
which were to return to civil life ; 40,000 minor monasteries scattered 
ahout the country were also to be demolished, the lands attaching to 
them to be resumed by the state, and 150,000 slaves belonging to the 
bonzes to be admitted to civil privileges and duties. The edict also 
directs that foreign bonzes who had come to China to make known the 
law prevailing in their own countries, whether that of Tathsin or 
Muhupa, amounting to some 3,000, should also return to secular life, 
and cease to corrupt the uistitutious of the Central Flowery Eangdom. 
Pauthier takes Mahapu for Ma'bar of Southern India, and thinks that 
offshoots of the St. Thomas Christians are meant. The opinion of 
Gaubil, quoted by Pauthier, that Mobeds or Guebres of Persia are 
meant, seems more probable. It will be remembered that Abu Zaid 
mentions among the foreigners slaughtered at Khan-fu in 878 Magians 
as well as Muhammadans, Christians, and Jews.'* 

The first bishop of China was Olopen," his Syriac name having 
been changed to this form to accommodate the pronunciation of the 
language of that country. It is not known whether he arrived in the 
country which he evangelized as a simple priest or as a bishop, but 
he is believed to have been the latter after the year 636, and his name 
occurs in the celebrated Sin-gan-fu inscription, the authenticity of 
which has been called in question. Here follow the names of more 
than a dozen authors who have discussed the inscription ; those who 
were known to have been also Chinese scholars, and therefore able to 
understand the language as well as the various figures of speech em- 
bodied in the document, are marked by asterisks. 

For authenticity. For spuriouiness. 

D'Ohsson. Crose. 

*Julien. *Klaproth. 

*Kircher. *Neumann. 

Mosheim. Schmidt. 

* Pauthier. Voltaire. 

*Rt'musat. 
R^nan."- 

*Renaudot. 

♦Visdelou. 



11 Lo Quien's Oriens Christianus, t. II., p. 12G9. 

**« This great scholar says, on p. 290 of the 3rd edition of liia Histoire fj4n4~ 
rdU €t iystvme com] are des langues s/miti'iucs, concerning the Sin-gan-fu in- 
scription : — ** Lea objections grave:^ qui ont rendu longtenips dontease ruuthen- 
ticit^ de ce docameDt ont cnfiu disparu.'* 
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A reduced facsimile of a rubbing of the inscription by Dr. Lockhart 
occurs in Colonel Yule's Marco Poh,^^ and an abstract of the transia- 
tion in his Cathay ^^^ which is so short that it precludes any possibility 
of forming clear ideas concerning it. As this famous document has 
long ago been published and coj)iously discussed, the only apology for 
inserting a complete and literal translation of it in this paper is its 
extremely interesting nature, and the comparative difficulty of getting 
access to it in works which are now scarce. " Sin-gan-fu has been 
recently visited by Mr. Williams, accompanied by Mr. Lees. He 
says that the palace of the Thang emperors is still to be seen ; and he 
saw the celebrated Christian inscription, which stands in a ruined tem- 
ple outside of the last gate of the city, and is still perfect, though all 
around is desolation."^* As the inscription contains also seventy 
Syriac names of missionaries in Chaldaic letters on the margin, some 
difference has arisen concerning the number of characters the document 
contains. The writer of this paper has calculated only the number of 
the Chinese characters, and found them to amount to 1 736, which he 
afterwards observed that also Assemani ** had obtained. Colonel 
Yule counts 1789, and Kircher only 1018 characters. 

The great aversion of the Chinese to everything foreign as barbarous, 
especially at the time the inscription was drawn up, may, in connection 
with the homologizing tendencies of the missionaries, — some of whom 
wear even in our times, in the interior of the country, the tail and the 
costume of the Chinese, — perhaps account for the extreme care with 
which strange names and ideas have been so much avoided in the 
document, that probably not even the most bigoted Chinese could find 
anything extraordinary in, and still less be shocked by, the inscription. 
This assimilation to Chinese ideas is carried to such lengths that on 
account of the praises bestowed in the document on various persons, 
and on the emperors, whose portraits were also set up with lamps and 
incense constantly burning before them, the church which contained 
the inscription must generally have been considered rather as one of 
the ancestral temples so common among the Chinese than a place of 
worship as opposed to the cult of elements and spirits, as the Chrifitian 
religion is known to be. This is the conclusion which an impartial 



i» Vol. II., p. 14. 

*^ Vol. I., pp. xciv. seq. 

*♦ Ynle's Marco PolOy vol. II., p. 14. 

*^ Tom. III., p. 11., p. dxzzix. 
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study of tlie inscription would appear to lead to. It is here given 
according to the translation of Bishop Visdelou.^^ 

Literal translation of the Sin-gan-fii monument, 

" On the admirable^' religion, which flows and which progresses in 
the Middle Kingdom. *® Composed by King-$ing^ ** Bonze *^ of the 
temple of Ta-sin,** and engraved on stone. 

" Verily indeed ! He who being always true, alone, the first of the 
first and without beginning, deeply wise, the last of the last,** em- 
phatically existent, holds the mystic axis, changes [non-existence into 
existence], and by his primary dignity confers excellency on all Saints ; 
is he not the excellent body of our only threefold unity, the real lord 
without beginning, Oloho ?^^ 

" He has formed a cross to determine the four parts [of the world] . 
He has melted the first-begotten wind and has produced two mat- 
ters. The dark void has been changed, and heaven and earth have 
appeared uncovered. The sun and the moon have performed their 
revolutions, and the day and the night have been made. By his 
labour he has completed ten thousand [i.e. all] things ; but by form- 
ing the first men he gratified them by intimate internal concord. He 
commanded them to watch over the security of a sea of conversions. 
[Their] Perfect and original nature was empty and not full. [Their] 
Simple and pure heart was originally without desires and without appe- 
tites. But after Sothan (Satan) had spread falsehoods, by applying his 
paint, he defiled the pure and the neat. 

** He inserted the equality of greatness*' into the middle of this 
tnith, and took to pieces the obscure identity in the interior of that 
falsehood. Therefore 36.') sects touching each other with their shoul- 



»• Bihl. Or. jyUerheJni., t. IV., p. 375. 

*' Tho Christian religion : A'm<7-fciao meanB literally 'brilliant, resplendent.' 

»» China. 

*• King-sing meau.s * admirable or Christian purity,' aiul niay be a phonetic 
approach to the word ' CliriHiian,' which may porliaps have been pronuuuced 
ki-»in by the Chinese, who possess no r. 

•o Priest. 

*^ Ta means 'great,' hence Great Sin. 

■■ Alpha and Omega. 

•• The Chinese jjossess no charactor for e or ha, hence they snbsti tut e in the 
word Eloha the lotter o for the former and ho for tho latter, whereby it be- 
comes Oloho. 

** This oxprcssiou alludes to a heresy the nature of which it would be difficult 
to find out. 
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(lers ibnned a tlmin ; they vied with each other in weaving nets of laws. 
Some indicated the creatures in order to depose the V^enerable ; some 
evacuated existence to submerge both ; others sacrificed by praying in 
order to extort fehcity ; others paraded good [actions ?] to deceive 
men. Examhmtion and soHcitude worked working. Affection for a 
good act being in slavery was captive. Always wavering they ob- 
tained nothing ; boiled turned to roasted. They augmented dark- 
ness ; they lost the way ; astray for a long time they returned not. 
Then our threefold unity bestowed its body on the admirably honour- 
able Mi'Shi'ho.^^ 

** Collecting liiniself, he concealed the true majesty ; he presented 
liimsclf to men like a man. Heaven, joyous at hfs birth, published 
the felicitation. A woman [virgin] gave birth to the Holy One in 
Ta-sin ; an admirable constellation announced the happy [event ?]. 

" Po-su^^ contemplated his light to bring the tribute. He shaped 
the ancient laws from the discourses held by 24 Saints*'; he has by 
great instructions regulated families and kingdoms. He has, according 
to the pure spirit of the threefold unity, established a new religion, 
which does not expand itself in words. He has by the true faith im- 
parted being to good usage. He has determined the measures-of the 
eight limits ; he has converted the baked dust into real [loose ,dust ?]. 
He has opened the gate of the three ordinary ones*® ; he has opened 
life and extinguished death. He has suspended the admirable sun to 
break the house of darkness. There the lies of the demons were en- 
tirely destroyed. He has by oars conducted the merciful Ark to 
ascend to the palace of light. Then the beings containing the intel- 
ligence were fully transported. This grand affair being completed, he 
ascended in full noon to\^ards the true. Twenty-seven books of the 



^ ^ To til is passaj^o Asseinaiii makes the following remark : — ** Hie Nestorianns 
aiictor Christum Syriaca Mcusicn voce appollans, Nestorianum enorem prodit 
qiium de iuoainationc sic hujuitur : — * Tunc una de divinis peraonis sanctis- 
8im:e Triuitatis dicta Mei^^sias, rcstiingendo tegendoque majestatem suam, et 
Ke himiana! iiatuiiP accommodando, homo facta est. ' ** He also gives anothw 
intorprotation of the samo passage as follows : — " Donee personamm trium una 
commimicavit so ipsam claris.simo vcuei-abilissimoquo MIXIO (Messias) operiendo 
abscoudendoquo vcram majestatem, simiil homo prodiit in saeonlum.** 

'-*" Persia, whence the Magi who adored our Lord in the manger are believed 

to have come. 

'^ 7 The 21 books of the Old Testament, as Oriental Christiana ooont them. 

*« The throe ehicf duties of man, namely, towards God, his neighboiir, and 

himself. 
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Scriptures have been left.*" He has extended the original conversion 
to let go the spring of intelligence. The law washes with water and 
wiud^ ; it takes away the floatuig flowers and cleanses the whitened 
vacuum. The seal is a cross, which melts the four illustrated ones in 
order to unite them without hindrance. By striking a piece of wood**^ 
it causes the voice of charity and goodness to resound. Worshipping 
[towards] the East it tends to the way of life and glory. It retains 
the hair, whereby it shows that it is engaged in external things.***' It 
shaves the top, whereby it implies that it has internally no [evil | 
intention. It entertains no slaves ; it accommodates itself in honours 
and abasement to men *, it accumulates neither goods nor riches ; 
assuredly it leaves them to us. Fasting is perfect when it subjugates 
the mind, or else solidity consists in tranquillity and attention. Ador- 
ing seven times^' they praise ; they arc a great help to the living and 
the dead. On the seventh day they offer [the sacrifice] once, purify 
the heart and return to simplicity. Real and perpetual wisdom is ex- 
cellent, and difficult to name. Its merit and its splendid usage shine 
brilliantly. It is perforce called the admirable religion ; but the doctrine 
without the Saint expands not ; the Saint without the doctrine does not 
become great. The doctrine and the Saint being in agreement (like 
a roll), the whole earth becomes adorned and brilliant. 

•* The emperor Thai-sun^* has illustrated China ; he has opened 
the revolution and governed men in a very saintly manner. A man 
of brilliant virtue, naned Olopen,^^ was a native of the realm oi' 
Ta-^n, He observed the blue clouds and carried the real Scriptures , 
he paid attention to the rules of the winds in order to pass across 
what is difficult and perilous. In the ninth year of Chin-kuan^^' 
he arrived in Chan-ngan,^^ The emperor commanded Tan-hiven-Utt^ 
minister of the empire, to go at the head of a great procession to the 



• • Tho 27 books of which tho Now Testament coimi»ts. 

*® This religion uses bai)ti{)m by water and tho Holy Spirit. 

** A plank suspended by strings and Htruck by a ninllet, in use by Kasioni 
ChnstianH to call the people to divine worship, — (he ffakus, oftiii nu titi\>ncd by 
Muhamniadan authors. 

*■ Priests retain the hair around the head, but shave the top «.f it. 

•• They pray daily seven times. 

■* Tfuii'Sun-ven-lioan'iif who fuuudetl a new Tiyna-sly, was prncl:iiiiii.<'l 
emperor A.D. 627. 

s* During his reign, O/'j^^-fn, a man of great virtue, arrived iiom i*.i ../,.. 

>* Tho ninth year of C?'t«-/."aH. corresftonds to A.D. iVSo. 

" Chau-iinnii^ the inj|»oiial rity, was afterwards called .'.i-..;; ,; ;•'. 
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western suburb, and meeting tbe newly arrived one to bring him to 
the palace. He translated the Scriptures in the Hall of the Books- 
The gate^ which it is not permitted to enter listened to the doctrine 
and thoroughly understood the straight unity; he commanded^' 
specially to publish and to deliver it. In the twelfth year of Ckin- 
hian,*° in the 7th month, in autumn, he*^ issued an edict in these 
terms : — ' Doctrine^' has no determined name, the Saint has no 
determined substance ;*^ he establishes rehgions according to the 
countries, and passes all men in crowds into the Ark.^ Olopen,*^ 
of the realm of Ta-sin,^ and of great virtue, taking the scriptures and 
the images, has come to offer them to the Supreme Court. By ex- 
amining the spirit of this religion [it was found that] it is mysterions, 
excellent, peaceable. By contemplating his venerable first-begotten 
lie produces the perfect and the necessary. This discourse is void 
of importunate verbiage ; reason pushes grandiloquence into oblivion ; 
it leads things to n good issue. It is useful to men ; it must be pub- 
lished over the whole earth. Let those who are in chai^e^' without 
delay construct in the canton named Ynien of the imperial city a 
temple of the realm of Tasin, and cause 2 1 Bonzes to enter it.' 

" The virtue of the venerable Cheu having been extinguished, the 
blue chariot passed to the West.*' The sages of the great 2%an" having 
commenced to shiuc, the admirable wind blew in the East. He com* 
mandcd those who were in charge to take a faithful portrait of the 

' 8 Tho court of the Emperor. 

^ ** The Emperor commanded. 

*• A.D. 638. 

** Tho Emperor. 

*' Wisdom. 

*' Tho Saints have no fixed position. 

^^ By this oxordium of his edict tho emperor Tax-sun published to his 
subjoots that he admits all religions ; and he manifestly avows that the Saints, 
when they establish religions, have no certain ideas and no fixed model, bat 
tliat they accommodate themselves to tho genius and temper of the nations 
for whom they invent them ; whonoe it would follow that all religions are good, 
each according to its manner and for the nation that follows it. 

^^ Assomani makes it out that Olopen is JahaWiha, which is soaroely possi* 
ble : t. IIL, pt. II., p. dxi. 

^^ Ta-sin is Syria according to Assemani, t. III., pt. ii., p. dxl., aod the edict 
was published A.D. 639. 

*^ Imperial officers. 

^8 When the virtue of the venerable Chcu dynasty periahodj Lao4tim 
j)assod to the West. 

* • Tho Than dyiiasly. 
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Emperor, and to cause a similar one to be painted on the wall of the 
temple [i.e. Christian church]. The celestial beauty spreading out 
the brilUancy of the colours [made] the admirable gate resplendent 
and flowery. The holy vestiges caused happiness to rise, and perpetually 
imparted splendour to the regular worlds.*** 

** According to the maps and annotations of the western region, 
and according to the histories and commentaries of the dynasties Han 
and Fei,^^ the realm of Ta-sin embraces on the southern side the coral 
sea. On the north it is bounded by the mountains of precious things. 
On the side of the west it looks at the country of immortals, and at the 
forest of flowers. Towards the east it I'eceives the perpetual wind and 
the feeble water. Its soil produces cloth which is washed in fire,*^' per- 
fume which recalls [the departed] soul, brilhant moonstones, and stones 
which shine in the night. There habitually neither murders nor 
thefts take place. There men live in joy and peace. There is no 
other law besides the admirable law. Nobody is created king unless 
he has the virtues of one. The limits of the country aro ample 
and vast. The things which concern ornament abound there, shine 
there. 

** Kaosun,^^ the great Emperor, was able respectfully to follow his 
ancestors. By moistening [hberahty ?] he coloured the true Venerable, 
and established admirable temples in all the provinces.** '^^^i^ 
exalting Olopen he made him sovereign guardian of the realm of the 
great law. The law spread itself in the ten ways.** The realm was 
enriched by great happiness. The temples filled one hundred towns ; 
the families were enriched by the admirable felicity. 

"In the years of Shin-li^^ the children of She^^ used force and 
caused their mouth to spout in the Oriental [city] Cheu. At the end 



so Xhis monamont of tho holy omporor was favourable and propitious ; it 
filled the world with perpetual splendour. 

* ^ Historical books of tho dynasties Han and Fet. 

** Asbestos. 

** Tho emperor Kao-^un was the ninth child of the emperor Tliai-sun, Ho 
■ocoeeded his father A.D. 650. 

** Ho illustrated by a now augmentation of light tho rclip'on of tho vcno- 
rmble true God, and caused in all tho provinces admirable temples to bo built 
for tho Christians. 

•• The empon>r Tlmn-thai'Svn dividtnl in tho year 027 tho Chinese empire 
iato ten groat provinces or ways, as ho was pleased to uamo them. 

»• A.D. 698 or 699. 

9 1 Adherents of ¥0^ i.c, Buddhists. 
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of Sien-thien^^ the iufcrior literati rallied, defamed, despised, and 
calumniated strangely in the Occidental [city] Hao, There was Lo-hati, 
chief of the Bonzes : Kii-lie, of great virtue ; and Kuei-siu from Kin-fan^ 
extremely illustrious Bonzes. They together took again up the mystic 
cable, and unanimously tied again the severed knot. 

'* Hiuen-sun,^^ an emperor of high wisdom, commanded Nin-kue and 
the other four kings to go personally to the roof of felicity, and to raise 
firmly the altar of the temple. The beam of the law, bent for some 
time, was lifted up anew. The stone of the doctrine, inclined for some 
time, was erected and again set up perpendicularly. In the beginning 
of Thien-pao he ordered KaO'lii-su, great general of the armies, to 
carry the portraits of the five Saints°° and, depositing them, to place 
them in the temple. He gave one hundred pieces of silk, and offered, 
taking part in the joy, the brilliant portraits. He was allowed to seize 
the moustaches of the dragon, although distant, and the bow and the 
sword. °^ The horns of the sun spread light on the celestial visages of 
eight-tenths of a foot. 

" In the third year [A.D. 744] there was a Bonze, Kii-ho, of the realm 
of Ta-sin, [who], observing the stars tended to conversion, [and] looking 

* 8 At the end of the roign of Hiaon-sun, who bore the title of SioA-tbien, 
the literati of the lower ordors greatly defamed the Christian religion in the 
year 712. 

* ® He succeeded his father Jeui-sun in 712. 

^^ The five portraits which Hiuon-snn got painted on the walls of the 
church appear to have been those of his five predecessors, Kao-tsa, Thai-sun, 
Kao-sun, Chun-sun, and Jeui-sun. Here we have the apotheosis not of one but 
of fivo pagans in a building purporting to have been a Christian charch ; it was 
in reality nothing else but a Chinoso ancestral temple, to which also Christiana 
liad access. 

^ As the writer of the inscription, who was a Christian, allndes to this 
Chinese superstition, in which ho apparently believed, it may here be observed 
that the words about the moustaches uf the dragon, the bow and the sword are 
introduced to recall to memory the fate of Iloan-ti, an ancient emperor of China, 
of whom many fables are narrated. Among others it is said that ho acquired 
immortality, and that therefore a largo dragon oame down from heaven, which 
he mounted and by which ho was carried off. Several men of the emperor's suite 
having taken hold of tho moustaches of the dragon were indeed raised into the 
air, but he shook himself violently and they all fell to the ground, and with them 
also the bow and sword of lloan-ti, which they picked up. They followed thdr 
master with tears and lanioutiitions as ho gradually disappeared in the sky ftom 
their sight ; lastly, they raised in this place in honour of the emperor a ceno- 
taph, in which they cncloHod his bow and his sword. The sense of the above 
ph leases is that those five ouiporors actually went to heaven in the same manner 
as the cnii)eror Hoan-tiy but that, however remote they may be, they had loft 
on earth so many records of their memory that it would never perish, and 
would always be prcoont to posterity. All this, however, is not Christian. 
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towards the sun, [came] to silutethe Honourable. °' The Ilonourahlc 
commanded the Bonze Lo-hauy the Bonze Pu-lun and others, seven in 
all, to work the Kii-ho of great virtue, to work at merit and virtue 
in the palace H in-kin, °* Then heaven [t. e. the emperor] wrote on 
the tablet of the temple [of the church]. The front bore the writing 
of the dragon. The precious ornaments shone brilliantly. The clouds 
of vermilion shone with splendour. The clearly-seeing tablet dilated 
the vacuum ; rising and oppressing it touched the sun. The gracious 
gifts are compared to the extreme height of the southern mountain ; the 
inundating benefits equal the depth of the Eastern Sea. Wisdom proves 
everything ; what it proves may be named. The Saint does every- 
thing"* ; what he does may be published. 

**The emperor Su-tsun, adorned, illustrious, gravely raised admira- 
ble temples •* in Lin-u and in other cities, five in all. The first- 
begotten good had reinforcement, and the happy fortunate was opened. 
A groat felicitation appeared and the august establishment was con- 
firmed. 

** The emperor Tai-sunt ci^il and military, by displaying extended 
the holy revolution. As a servitor he served tranquillity. On the de- 
scent of the hour of the Nativity** he always liberally gave celestial 
perfume in order to cause the perfect merit to be remembered. He 
distributed imperial victuals in order to illustrate the admirable multi- 
tudes. Certainly heaven [i.e. the emperor] placed into usage a fine util- 
ity. Therefore it can produce amply. The Saint makes use of the 
consubstantiated first-begotten ; therefore he is able to regulate and to 
elevate. 

"Our emperor,*' holy, di\ine, civil, and warlike, established mediocri- 
ty ; he displayed an eightfold form of government in order to remove 
the obscure and promote the clear. He smoothed nine kinds, in order 
certainly to renovate the admirable command. By conversion he pene- 
trates the mysterious reason. By prayhig he has not a blushing heart. 



•■ The priest Kii-ho observed the stars, and, dcsiriiipf to convert people, 
came to salato the emperor, who is here called *' the Honoarable" and after- 
wards "Heaven." 

*^ To oficr together with Kii-lio Christian sacrifices in the Jlin-kin palace. 

•* The Saints do everything. 

«* Christian churches. 

•• The Christmas festival. 

•' The then reigning emperor Te-sun, whose reign was as unfortanaie as 
that of his father, TausuUf if not more so. 
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When one renches the square, the grand and the vacuum, he is attentive 
to devote himself solely to repose and to have indulgence^ to extend his 
goodness, to lighten all miseries, and to cover all men bj a good loan. 
This is by our great intention to work, to repair ; this is by the scale 
of our behaviour and our progress to draw ; to cause wind and rain to 
arrive in due season ; that whatever is under heaven may be peaceable ; 
that men may be ranged and things may be proper ; that the lining 
may be in abundance, and the dead in joy ; that sound may respond to 
the rising thought, and that an affection as soon as produced may be 
perfect in itself. This pertains to the merit and to the powerful use of 
our admirable forces. The Bonze Y-su,^^ a great benefactor,, clothed 
in a beautiful blueish robe, great, with a brilliant salary, and at the 
same time Lieutenant of the General Commander of So^-fan, as well as 
Inspector of the Court in the interior of the palace, and gratified with 
the blue robe of a Bonze, is peaceable and beneficent. He has arrived 
from Chun-hia,^° from very far, namely, the town of Fan'sAe-ehin.^^ 
He surpassed in industry the three dynasties. He is ten times com- 
plete in the tradition of the arts. In the beginning he acquitted himself 
of his duty in the vermilion court. In fact he glorified his name in 
the pavilion of the king. Kao-su-i, president of the ministerial court, 
king of the town of Fen-yan^ was in the beginning generalissimo of the 
armes of So-fan. Su-sun desired that he should accompany him very 
far ; although he had been familiarly received in the bedchamber, he 
was not more different than if he had been a simple soldier. He was 
[like] the claws and the nails of the commonwealth, and [like] the ears 
and the eyes of the armies. He had the strength to distribute his 
salary, his gifts, and accumulated nothing in his house. 

^' He offered Lin-ngan glasses, and spread out the golden carpets of 
Su'kii, '^ Sometimes he left the old temples as they were before, 
sometimes he aggrandized anew the palace of the law. He heightened 

'^ Tho naino of a Christian priest already alladed to above in a quotation 
by Bishop Visdolou from the classic annals. In those times Christian priratB 
probably always assumed the names and garments of bonzes, as nearly a thou- 
sand years afterwards also Father Bicci did, at least in the beginning of his 
Bojonm in China, where he ro-introducod Christianity, of which scarcely a trace 
had been left. 

» The Middle Kingdom. 

70 « Town of the royal house' in Tartaiy, of which it was the capital when 
this bonze had come from China ; whence the conclusion follows tlu^ Christi- 
anity must at that time already have made some progress in Tartary. 

7 ^ Lin-nganf namely, * benefits ready to spread,' and gilded Su-kU carpets, 
i,e. * rejecting repose.' 
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the porticoes and adorned the roofs in tlic manner of a pheasant that 
flies. Besides this he rendered service to the admirable gate.'' He 
leaned on charity, he distributed utility. Every year he assembled the 
Bonzes and the disciples of the four temples.' ' He served with 
ardour ; he furnished property and mndc arrangement during five de- 
cades of days. Those who were hungry came, and he fed them . Those 
who felt cold came, and he clothed them. He took care of the sick 
and comforted them. He buried the dead, and gave them rest. 
Never have so many fine things been heard among the Taso of pure 
duty.'* The admirable literati dressed in white'* see at present 
men there. They hasten to engrave a large monument to give vent to 
their happy splendour. The discourse says what follows'^ : — 

" The true lord is without beginning ; he is eterually pure and so- 
litary. He was the first author. He has constructed and converted, 
founded the earth and established the sky. Dividing his body he came 
into the world. Aiding, he has without reserve passed [all] into the 
ark. Ascending by day, darkness has been extinguished." He has 
declared all which is true and mysterious. 

" The illustrious and civil Emperor'* has surpassed in wisdom the 
past Emperors. At a favourable time he arranged what was troubled. 
Heaven was amplified and earth extended. The celebrated admirable 
religion returned to our Than?^ He translated the scriptures, built 
temples, and passed into the ark the livhig and the dead "^ A hun- 
dred felicities rose at once. Ten thousand [«.e. all] realms were 
pacified. 

" Kaosun continued [i.e. followed the vestiges of] his ancestors. 
New edifices of pure roofs'** (the temples of concord"*) were splendidly 



^* The Christian roliKion. 

''** The Bonzes and Christiuns of the four churcliCH. 

'♦ This is not a Chinese cxju'ossion, and Visdclou could not explain it, 

'* Christian priests dressed in white see at present with their own eyes so 
Diany great men. 

^* The inscription is as f»>llows. 

'' The snn of righteonness has, by ascending, made an end of darkness. 

^* The Emperor Tai-svn. 

^* Under his reign the very illustrious Christian religion penetrated into 
ODF empire of China, which was at tluit tinio govomed by the Than dynasty. 

•® It may be observed that here the Kmpcror, as in the preceding para- 
graph the Creator, is made to pasd all men into the ark of salvation. 

> ^ Charches. 

s* Uo.kHng moans the temple of concord of the ancient emperor Tloang-ti. 

VOL. XIII. 22 
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amplified ; they filled the Middle Kingdom on all sides. The true 
doctrine was published clearly. The soTcreigns of the law were creat- 
ed according to the forms.®* Men possessed joy and tranquillity. 

*• Iliuen'Sini^^ opened holiness ; he employed himself to adore the 
true locality. The imperial tablet spread out its splendour ; the 
celestial inscription shone marvellously. The august tablet shone with 
brilliancy ; the whole earth revered loudly ; all affairs were in peace ; 
men leaned on the felicitation. 

** Su'Siin on arriving returned"* ; celestial majesty had led this 
chariot far ; the holy sun displayed its living light. The fortunate 
wind swept the night, felicity returned to the august house. The 
monstrous vapour ®* bade farewell for ever. It stopped the boiling, 
caused the dust to cease, and made our country great. 

" Tai-sun ^^ was pious and just ; he was in nrtue like hearen and 
earth. He opened and accommodated, he produced and perfected. 
Things drew a beautiful utility. He burned perfume to announce 
merit. [He profited] by charity to spend largesses. The vaUey of 
the East ®' came [to salute] Majesty. The hole of the moon was en- 
tirely reunited. 

" Kien-chuv?^ has strengthened mediocrity and has mastered the 
extremities ; and certainly he has adorned brilliant virtue. By war he 
has caused the four obscure ones to tremble ."•" By ornament he has 
cleansed ten thousand countries. [Like] a torch he has carried [his 
light] on the hidden [miseries] of men ; [like] a mirror he has contem- 
plated the colours of things. He illuminated and resuscitated the 
world. He gave laws to a hundred [i.e. all] barbarians. The sixfold 
union**® has clearly recovered vigour. A hundred [i.e. all] barbarians 



A' He created according to the forms the pontiffa of the religion, dedicated 
to the five Shang-tif who are the prime ministers of the gpreat Shctng-Uf i.§. 
supreme God. It may here bo observed tliat the last •mentioned Chineoe ezpret- 
sion is even at present used in the Chinese Bible to designate the Almighty. 

8* The emperor Hiuen-sun, 

8> Su-sun^ having recovered the empire, returned to the imperial oitj* 

*8 Vapour of the rebellion. 

8 ' The emperor Tai-sun. 

B8 All the nations of the West went to him. Yue-ku means 'bole of the 
moon/ and designates the West, whence the moon first shows itself, and ths 
expression effectively implies the most retired localities of the palaoe of tbt 
moon. 

9 » The then reigning emperor Te-sun, but with the title of Kien-^him, 

s ^o By his bravery he has inculcated fear and respect to all within the finir iesi. 
^0 The sixfold union, Lu-liOt is the universe, completed by the four ngiooi of 
the world with their upper and nether parts. 
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have drawn a copy^* by means of a certainly ain}>le reason Hui ! The 
certainly pressed reply being named is perforce called Ilui ! and inter- 
preted threefold unity. The sovereign can make Ilm ! The subject 
may publish ; he raises this magnificent stone Ilui ! in order to cele- 
brate the fortunate first-begotten. 

"This stone was established and raised in the second year of 
Kien^chun^* of the great dynasty of the T/tanSy Jupiter being in so- 
ngo,^^ on the seventh day of the moon called Tai'Set/y^* the day of 
the great luminaries, shining in good order. At this time Ain-s/iu, the 
lord of the law, was governing the admirable multitude of the Oriental 
country. 

** Liu'Sieu-f/en, councillor of the i)€ilace, formerly of the war- council 
of the Grand Provost of the town of Tai-cheu, has written."''^ 

The BisHors. 

The second bishop of China, and successor of the bishop Olopen nam- 
ed in the inscription of Sin-gan-fu, was Gio, t.^. Joannes, ile was in- 
stalled already in the year 699 as the head of the Church, \\hi(rh snf/ered 
persecution, but was after it again revived by him in 71.'>, in connection 
with ajiother Chinese prelate, Kie-lie. and with the approbation of the 
emperor Yuen-sun-chi-tao. In the year 715 the third bishop, Kie-ho» 
arrived in China from Ta-sin, i.e. Svria or Assyria, with two other 
priests, Lo-han and Pu-lun, who did great works. The precise time at 
which David, the fourth bishop of China, was sejit to that (*ountry by 
the Catholicus Timothy 1. cannot bo ascertained'^ ; but Y-sii. whose 
uncorrupted name was probably Josuah, arii\ed in 7M) by way of 
India. Iling-siu was the bixth metropolitan of ('hina, and presided 



•' The paraphraRis c»f thi.«« phrnRO and of tho roTiiaindnr cf tho |>ara«:raph in 
as followB: — "All tho barbarians rt»cei veil tho ruli's oflif**. \Vi*;<Ion>, or the 
Chiistian religion, is certainly >rreat ; it iinmodiatrly works won<l«rrt in tho 
homao heart. As it cannot b« naniod, ono is f'orcod to jrivi* it by interpretation 
the name of Trinity. It 1;^ cortainly tho duty of kini,'s to <ii> jrofMl. And it in 
I ho duty of the subjects to publish to |H)Ht.onty tlie pto*! tlu-y hnv.} dune. Ac- 
Ci>rdingly wc raise this illustriotis stono, to ceU'bratu the hapjty itnd flout ishinj; 
dtate in which affairs now an>.'' 

•• A.D. 781, the enipei^r's nanu*, as above in note 89. 

•* So.vfff^ is the 10th charaot'T of tho du'Klrrinml «*ytlu and the mark of the 
lOlh month ; but thca]ipelluti«>n is uTiusiml. 

•♦ Tat-sru is also an unusual nauio l^r the lir-tt month. 

•* " Has added thi.i insniption to th»" .^mn*'." 'I lii«< \\a . A. P. TSl on tl»e 7th 
day of the first moon of tho ('hiiifs.' yi-.-n-, —that ij, u\' lbf» uiooii vih.^u the sun 
enters Visces; then the monunKni w\\.^ eiccicd. 

•• Bihl. 0,'., t. HI., p. 4b'J. 
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over the see in 781, when the marhle inscription of Sin-gan-fu was 
erected, at the end of which he is eulogized. 

The Khdkdn, i.e. sovereign of the Turks, whose name is not given, 
was, according to Mares' s His tori/ of the Nestorian Patriarchs, coor 
verted to the Christian faith hy the patriarch Timothy, who presided 
over the Nestorian flock from 778 till 820 :— " Timothy called Kha- 
lj:dn, king of the Turks, and other princes to the faith, and received 
their letters ; and he had many disciples among the people."*' 

According to Portuguese authors and the writings or traditions of 
Malabar Christians, Thomas, the seventh bishop of China, was sent to 
that country by way of India long after the year 889. He had been 
sent by the Greek patriarch of Bagh'dM in the company of another 
bishop, who took up his abode in the island of Socotra, whilst he himself 
appears to have alone set sail to China from Ceylon. This happened 
more than forty years after the severe edict of the emperor Wan-tsung 
against Buddhist and Christian priests — the substance of which has 
already been given above according to Visdelou and Pauthier — had 
been published ; and a revival of the faith may again have commenced, 
which supposition is, however, not countenanced by the contemporary 
author of the Kitab Al-Fihrist, who fell in with a monk returning 
from China more than half a century after bishop Thomas had been 
sent to that country : — ** This is what the Najrani monk, who had 
come from China in the year 377 [A.D. 987], has narrated to me. 
This man, who was of the people of Najran, had about seven years 
ago been sent by the Catholicus to China with five other Christian 
men in order to attend to religious affairs ; and this monk returned 
[alone] of the company at last, after six years, I met him in the 
mansion of RiSm [i.e. of the Greek Christians of Bagh'dad], in the rear 
of the church. I beheld a young handsome man, speaking little 
unless asked ; I inquired about his adventures and about his staying 
away for so long a time. Accordingly he mentioned to me what had 
happened to him on the road and delayed him, and that the Christians 
who were in China had been annihilated from various causes, so that in 
the whole country not more of them than one remained. He also told 
me that they had churches which were destroyed, and said, * When 
I saw none to whom I could minister, I returned faster than I had 
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come/ He also said that there was a difference of opinion about the 
length of voyages, as they are unpleasant, and few persons know 
anything about them ; they are also dangerous. There are, howerer, 
islands to shorten the voyages, but those who do not mind braving 
danger pass them by. He said that the name of the city where the 
king resides is Tajuyah, and that the country belonged to two of them, 
but one of them having perished the other survives." ^^* 

Here the series of Chinese bishops is interrupted, and terminates 
with the seventh, the eighth not being mentioned till the 13th century 
by William Rubruquis, who does not even give his name, but states 
that he was an absentee who ought to have resided at Seguin, i.e. Sin- 
gan-fu, which was then, as now, a stronghold of Muhammadanism : — 
" Besides these Lamas, who are the priests of the religion of the coun- 
try, — that is, of Fo [Buddha], — there were at that time also many Mu- 
hammadans and Nestorian Christians ; but the latter, says Rubruquis, 
are so ignorant that they do not even understand the Syriac language, 
in which their books are written ; they are also very corrupt, great 

Oa« oju ^1'^ »-jjfc|^| loA ipUari ^^ ^\ms ^^iiJ| ^b ^^ (^^ 
cUi Aii«J| ^^JM»A ULi ^j vio iji itoAJr *|jj ^jjl I jl jj ^d^ ^^^ 
J^j, SiSlki\ J u^o^i J ^ ^> Up AiJl-J ifi^^ e;l ill f^^\ 

t^JoJl cf j^-^^i c;i J ^^ c^y^i ^ ^^ ij^l J'^ i^^\ »<** 

-J^^\ J^.J ^^o^\ ^^i L^J^J^'l J\ ^^^*^\ ^^I^J ^♦^l l«J^* 

p. rt^<i KitahAl-FihrisU 
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usurers, drunkards ; some have even, according to the example of the 
Tatars, several wives, and have adopted certain practices observed by 
the Musalmdns, such as the ablutions ; like them they celebrate 
Friday instead of Sunday. Their bishop comes scarcely once in fifty 
years to this country ; then he gives the order of priesthood 
to certain children, even to such as are still in the cradle, where- 
fore the majority of the people are priests. This behaviour of 
the Nestorians, who were spread over the whole of Tartary, pro- 
duced at that time aversion towards Christianity, as the hves of the 
Mongols and the Lamas were more regular.^^ No doubt the hatred 
borne by Roman Catholic missionaries towards the Nestorians, whom 
they could not force to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, 
and his Church as the only orthodox one, had prompted the severity 
of these remarks, which will afterwards be repeated without further 
comments on them, and it will suffice now to caution the reader 
once for all that although the purity of Christian institutions and 
men suffered, let us hope that the case was not so bad as represented 
by prejudiced European monks. 

We know nothing of the state of Christianity in Turkestan, Tartary, 
and China from the period of Timothy, and Syriac authors are reticent 
on the matter down to the 10th century; both Mares and Abul&raj 
have, however, recorded that about A.D. 1000 Ebedjesu, the Archbi- 
shop of Merv, in Khor^sin, was instrumental in converting the Kerait 
nation, on the boundary of China.®® The last-mentioned historian 
speaks on the subject as follows : — " The Nestorian patriarch John 
(who occupied from the year 1001 till 1012 the patriarchal see of 
Bagh'ddd) received from Ebedjesu, the metropolitan of Merv, in Kho- 
ras^n, a letter worded as follows : — * The king of the people named 
Kerait [Cherith], who dwells in the interior of Turkey towards the 
north-east, lost his way one day when he was hunting in certain moun- 
tains which were at that time covered with snow. He had lost all hope 
of escape, when a saint appeared to him and said, ^' If thou wilt beheve 
in Jesus Christ I will extricate thee from danger and show thee the 
way." The king promised him to become a sheep of the Christian 
flock, whereupon the saint guided him to the good road. When 
they had reached the camp, the prince questioned Christian merchants 
who resided in his country about the dogmas of their religion. He 

°8 DeGuignes, Hist, gin, des Huns, t. III., pp. 25 seq_, 
^ ^ Ass., Bihl, Or., t. III., p. ii., p. cccciuudli. 
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leftrnt from them that a man could not be a Christian without being 
baptized, and they gave him a book of the Gospels, to which he pays 
homage daily. He had just invited me to pay him a visit, or to send 
him a priest who might baptize him. He asked me about fasting and 
said, * We have no other food except meat and milk ; then how shall 
we fast ?" He added that " 200,000 persons were ready to follow his 
example. The patriarch sent a reply to the metropolitan to despatch 
two priests and deacons provided with sacred vessels to baptize all who 
were willing to be converted, and to teach them the rites of the Chris- 
tians, informing them that they were to abstain from meat in Lent, but 
to allow them the use of milk, as they said they had in their country no 
food for the Leut.******^ 

Wang^ the Chinese equivalent for the word ' king, ' and written by 
European authors TJnCy or Unk^ whilst Muhammadans spell it v2i3jf 
Awunky has been transformed into a proper noun and applied to de- 
signate at least four princes, the first being the above-mentioned 
chief of the Keraits and of some Turkish tribes, who is said to have 
been converted with 200,000 of his subjects in the year 1008. The 
second, who was the son of the former, undertook, according to Abul- 
faraj, in the year 104G, with six other Tatar kings, an invasion as far 
as the city of Elashgar. The third extended, according to Otto Fri- 
singensis, also in 1046, the dominions of his father, who had on the 
one side advanced as far as India, and on the other as far as the river 
Tigris. A very bombastic letter written by this prince to the Pope is 
preserved in the Vatican library : he pretends to have conquered the 
Medesand Assyrians ; to have seventy vassal kings ; twelve archbishops 
on his right hand when he eats, and twenty bishops en his left, &c. 
A portion of the letter is given by Assemani. The fourth and last 
sovereign of the Christian Tatars, whom Vinccntius Bellovacensis 
calls David the son of John the presbyter, is he who was, according to 
Abulfaraj, slain in 1203, but according to others in 1202, by Chenghiz 
Khin.^«* 

This last Unc Khan was no other than the celebrated Prcster John, 
about whom the heads of medieval travellers and monks were so full, 
but who could not be identified. The one mentioned by Piano Car- 
pini has by Oppert been proved to be Sultan Jellal-ad-din of Kho- 



io<> Abolfanj places this evont A.H. 398 (A.D. 1007), Mares also narrates it 
in his Syriac life of the patriarch Joseph : ibid, 

'®^ /lid., p. cccclzzzvii. 
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warezm, ^®' but the Uncs of Rubruquis and Polo, between whose 
accounts there is an interval of only about a score of years, are one 
and the same person. Abulfaraj, in his Syriao Chronicle, ascribes the 
defeat and death of Unc, t. e. Prester John, to his apostasy from 
Christianity : — " It is, however, to be known that the aforementioned 
John, king of the Keraits, has by no means been discarded [by the 
Almighty] without a cause, but because his heart had declined from 
the love of Christ his Lord, who had exalted him, and because he 'had 
married a wife from some Chinese nation named Karakhata» and, 
abandoning the religion of his fathers, had worshipped other gods ; 
wherefore God took the kingdom away from him, and gave it to a 
better man, whose heart was right before God."^°* Marco Polo 
says on the same subject, " But their lord had abandoned the 
worship of Christ to follow idols, and kept by him those priests of 
the idols who are devil-raisers and sorcerers." Although, according to 
what has preceded, Unc Khan appears to have abandoned the faith, 
or, as Col. Yule says, was in any case not a credit to it,^*** his daugh- 
ter the wife of Chenghiz seems to have been a Christian, ^^'^ if we are 

1 « Yule's Ma/rco Folo, vol. I., p. 207. 

10 3 Abulfaraj's Syriac Chronicle, Ass., Bihl, Or., t. III., pt. ii., p. cccczcvii. 

10* Vol. I., p. 208. 

10 5 BiU, Or, D'Herhelot, t. IV., p. 813 :— "Temtijin, called Chenghiz Khan, 
married the daughter of Unc Khan A. H. 599, which alliance, however, did not 
hinder him from depriving his father-in-law of his possessions." Ass., Btbl. Or., 
t. III., pt. II., p. di. : — " That the name of Unc Khan's daughter whom Chenghiz 
Khan married was lasun-Chin-beghi I have observed above from Abul&raj. 
Benaudot calls her Bulginbeghi. She kept, according to Vincentius (bk. xxix., 
ch. 27 of his Speculum), a certain favourite Nestorian monk near her person.** 
The name of this monk was Babbanta, and he was very influential with this 
princess, whom he had accompanied from her father's house to Chenghiz Khan, 
but when she died he was dismissed. He appears to have been a great hypo- 
crite and time-server ; accordingly Vincentius Bellovacensis says that he went 
straight to hell when he died. Col. Yule (Marco Folo, vol. I., p. 210) is of 
opinion that there is no foundation for believing that Chenghiz Khan married a 
daughter of Unc Elhan, but says that " about 1202, when Unc Khan and 
Chenghiz were still acting in professed alliance, a double union was proposed 
between Unc Khan's daughter Jaur Beghi and Chenghiz' s son Juji, and between 
Chenghiz's daughter Kijin Beghi and Togrul's grandson Kush Buka. From cer- 
tain circumstances this union fell through ; this was one of the circumstances 
which opened the breach between the two chiefs. There were, however, several 
marriages between the families." In another passage of the same work (foot- 
note 2, p. 249) Col. Yule admits that Chenghiz Khan married a niece of Unc. 
He says, " We find, however, many princesses of this family married into that 
of Chenghiz ; thus three nieces of Unc Khan became wives respectively of 
Chenghiz himself and of his sons Juji and Tului : she who was the wife of the 
latter, Serkukteni Beghi, being the mother of Mangu, Hulagn, and Kubilai. 
Dukuz-Kh^t^n, the Christian wife of Hulagu, was a grand-daughter of Uno 
Khan. 
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to believe A bulfaraj, T?ho writes thus:—** lie [('henghiz Klinn] is 
Slid to have ascended to the top of a high hill, wlierc he bared his 
head and implored the Almighty to grnnt him aid agniust one who 
had injured him before. There he remained tliree days nnd nights 
fastingy ami beheld during the third nigiit a monk dressed in black 
garments and holding a staff in his hand, who, standing near the 
door, said, * Fear not, do what thou listest, for thou wilt be successful.' 
Hereupon Chenghiz Khan awoke and was filled with consternation 
mixed with joy. When he returned home and narrated tiie \ision to 
his wife, who was the daughter of Vnc Khan, sl'^c I'oplied, 'This is 
the appearance of the bishop who often visited ni}' lather nnd blessed 
him, and whose coming to thee is a sign of hick having l;cen trans- 
ferred to thee.' Hereupon Chenghiz Khan asked theOigur Christians 
in his service whether any bisho]> was there. They nieutioned Mar 
Denhot who being called, and appearing with a black mitre, was by 
Chenghiz recognized as wearing the same dress but not being the same 
person as he had seen in his visiion. The bishop rej-lied, * Perhaps the 
Khtn has beheld one of our saints ;' and from that time (-henghiz 
conceived a good opinion of Christians and honoured thcm.*'**"^ 

It is no wonder that Unc Khan attained such celebrity among (Chris- 
tians ; those of Asia believed that in the far Kast there existed a Chris- 
tian sovereign and even priest, whom they called Prexter John ; this 
opinion was propagated by the Nestorians, and the first missionaries in 
Ttrtarj made careful inquiries about this ])ersonage, but could obtain 
Qo information. "He is very renowned e\ervwhere/' savs the corde- 
lier William Uubruquis, " although when I passed through his country 
(in 1253) nobody remembered who he was« except some Nestorians, 
who spoke marvellous things about him, but a great deal more than 
there was occasion for, because it is the habit of Nestoiians arriving 
from those countries to make much ad-) about little things."'^' 

In the Mongol dominions the Xostorian sees of bisiiops at all times 
exceeded tlie Roman Catholic oiuv, even to the llih ccnMiry, when 
thev extended from thp('hinc?e to tlie Mediterranean Sea. The Latin 
churches were chiefly situated in Asia Minor, but Khan-baiig (* the 
Khtn*s residence*), i,e. Peking (*tlj«* northern court '), contained both 
m Nestorian metropolitan and a Rc^tnan Catholic archbi<ho[». /avlun 



><>• f J 4>j I ^^ii* a S^ Hist. Cc'>/i7»e/)i/i'i.|i {}'>f;in.<tiiti-'nit, nj. Vococke. 

0«cm, IrtWi, p. 285. * 

»o' See footnote 1 to p. 5.;, vol. I. of CM. Yiil*- s >"» ,■ M".- i- P.-^f .. 

VOL. xiir. 23 
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had only a Latin bishop, whilst Tangut, Sin, Kashgar, Balkh, Herat, 
Tus, Merv, Sejestan, Fars, Bacrah, Jandishapdr, i.e. Qardishapdr, Rey, 
Dailam, Holwun, Bagh'dad, Beth-Garma, Arbil, Maucnl, Nineveh, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem had each only a Nestorian metropolitan. 
On the other hand, Nakshivdn, Sarai, Soltanieh, Thaddeos, and Trebi- 
sond were Roman Catholic archishoprics ; whilst Diagorgdn, Moraghah, 
Ormas, Sebastopolis, Tabriz, and Tifiis had each a bishop of the same 
denomination, and also a Nestorian prelate. 

Names by which Orientals designate Christians. 

Armenian authors designate Christians by the word Arkaiun or 
Arkaun, which was formerly used also by the Mongols and Persians, 
who spelt it c>j l^ji, but the Chinese form of this word is Ye'li-kha-ven, 
which came into use under Kubilai in 1289, when he appointed officers 
to superintend the affairs of Christians, and when also two other words 
were used, namely, Mar/ta and Seliepan, which Colonel Yule**** sup- 
poses to mean resj)ectively the Jacobite- Armenian and Syriac Churches. 
The author of the Jehdn Kushdi uses, besides Arkaun, also the word 
Tuin to designate Christian priests, but also idolaters ; whilst in the 
TabaJcdC'i-Ndgeri, Brahmans and Tuina c^'^y j i:)^^ ji occur in one 
passage, and in another the inhabitants of a certain town in Tibet are 
stated to be professors of the Christian religion, «^jl«^ iS^y i:H^f 
whereas by the word Teradi i^^j^ in this passage the dogmas of the 
Lamas are to be understood. In modern Persian dictionaries for the 
word Negrdni the word Tersd is given as an equivalent, which Menin- 
ski, Richardson, and other European lexicographers explain to mean *a 
Christian, an infidel, and a fire- worshipper.' The explanation of the 
well-known Burhdn Kati ' amounts to the same thing, for it says : — 

Klaproth^^^ states, in his life of Buddha according to Mongol 
books, that when Sakiamuni preached in the early part of his career 
at Benares, he often mentioned theological discussions with the igno- 
laters of Persia, named Ters in the ancient Mongol books, which, as is 
well known, could not have been written before the Nth century of our 
era, as Mongol literature began rather after than before that time. 

i«8 Ca^Aay, vol. I., p. 264. 

1" ® Uim, relai, d VAiie^ t. II., pp. 81 aeq. 
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He says, "The Ters were the sworn foes of the Indian religion. At 
the time of the reformation brought about by Sakiamuni, the followers 
of Shiva felt too weak to combat his new doctrine ; at that time Dewa- 
dath, the paternal uncle and great enemy of Sakiamuni, put himself at 
the head of the antagonists, and adopted the religion of the Ters^ 
which he endeavoured to introduce also at the courts of several small 
princes of India. lie caused six of the chief doctors of this sect to 
come in order to pit them against his nephew at a great festival where 
all the princes were assembled, as he thought he might by their 
aid overthrow the new doctrine of Buddha, but his eftbrts against 
it were futile. The fifteen kings present at this festival assembled 
daily from the first till the loth of the month ; in these assemblies 
the six doctors of the Ters endeavoured to attack and to coitquer Sakia- 
muni by means of sorcery. Undaunted by their efibrts, he triumphed 
over them in the most glorious manner by his wisdom and by the sole 
force of his reasonings ; so that after fifteen days of discussion the chief 
of his adversaries was compelled to prostrate himself before him and to 
adore him ; all who were present rose and followed his example. By 
this last victory his glory and his doctrine spread over the whole of 
India, and to commemorate this event his adherents still annually 
hold a festival during the fifteen first days of the year." 

Seiamanism okthf Mongols. 

Tdsdt or ancient custom, appears originally to have been the chief 
rule by which Mongols regulated their conduct, and their chiefs were 
supremely indifferent about religion ; of Chenghiz himself it is on record 
that he followed none,* ^^ whilst his successors either adhered to the 
local beliefs of the Mongols, i.f. Shamanism, to Buddhism, to Islam, 
and even to Christianity as some missionaries assert, but the solemn 
injunction of Chenghiz to his sons was to esteem all alike. A tmrbarous 
nation (whose chief occupation was fighting) possessuig 1:0 literature 
of any kind, and unacquainted even with the art of writing, could of 
course have no elaborate and rcp:ular system of belief, *** and naturally 



»»o Mirkhond, Bombay lithogr. etl. of A.M. 1271 (A.D. 1855). vol.V., p. 
f " \nfra : — 

*** Rubruquis believed tbat. hrt'uiv llip lime of CLenpbiz Khan the MongolA 
had no reli^on at all, for be says that '* they wen? a very poor people without 
a leader, and without any religiou except i}C>rceries aod diviuatiuDj": Yule'a 
Marco Tolo, toI. I., p. 207. 
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yielded to the influences of the ahove-mentioned rehgions, all traces of 
which, however, again disappeared when the Mongols were expelled 
from China ; even Buddhism, which had become the religion of the 
sovereigns and of the state, was entirely lost in these conyulsions, and 
the people relapsed in many respects again into the condition in which 
they had been before the conquests ofChenghiz,and their recoxiTersipB 
to Lamaism began after 15/7. ^** 

The Mongols believed in a supreme god, whom they appear, howeTer, 
to have confounded with the firmament or visible heaven, like the 
(Chinese and some other nations of Asia, bnt their popular god was 
Nogataif the god of the earth, who watched over their children* cat- 
tle, and crops; they made portable idols of felt not only of him, but also 
of his wife and children, all of which they fed by smearing their 
mouths with grease and meat when they themselves took their meals. 
Such are the statements of Marco Polo, Piano Garpini, Uayton, Yin- 
centius, and others. 

The name of the supreme god was Tenyri (* heaven ')» who sb, as far as 
I am aware, mentioned not more than five times as Tengri-KhormutdQ 
in Ssanang Ssetsen's History of the Eaatem Mongols, which comes 
down to the year 1C62, and not in any other work. The belief in this 
supreme god, — who was, however, not considered to be also the creator, 
governor, and j)reservcr of the universe, — in conjunction with the 
worship paid to a multitude of good and evil spirits, constitutes 
Shamanism, which j)rcvailcd over the whole of Eastern Asia before 
the introduction of the Lamaic religion, ue. the branch of Buddhism 
presided over by the Dalai Lama of Tibet ; its ridiculous ceremonies 
mixed with practices of Biuldhism still partly subsist among the 
Mantchus, but j)articiilarly the invocation of spirits.*^" The Mon- 



^^* The BuddliihJiii of the Mongols decayed and bocamo practicallj extinct 
after their expulsion from China ( IStiS-D). The old Shamaoism then apparently 
revived, nor was it till 1577 that the great reconversion to Laxnaism began. 
This reconversion U the most prominent event in the Mongol history of Ssaaai^ 
Ssetseu, &c. — IhiJ.., p. 224. 

» ^ 3 The followin«,' are brief extracts from the Mantchn ritual : — " Our Mant- 
chus are, from the orif^in of the nation, of a truly respectftil temperament, and 
of a ftrin and persevering character : wherefore we have always attached greal 
importance to the ceremouiea which serve respectfully to honour Hearen, Fo 
[Buddha], and the ppiHts. On examining the doctrine of the various Mantchn 
families, and of every place and canton, it was found that the invocation of 

spirits by moans of sacrifices ivaa nearly everywhere the same." Klaproth, 

ZUm. rel a VAsie, t. HI., p. (19. ^^ 

*' Every day, in the morning and in t he evening, sacrificesare offered to the spir- 
Ha in the Kun-,iing.rjuug ; every month oflerings of victims are made to Htawft; 
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gols worshipped also the sun, tlie inoou, the rivers, and the elements. 
They left their tents to pay homage to the luminary of the day by 
genuflections towards the south ; they also poured libations as an act of 
worship to the celestial bodies and to the elements. 

The powers of nature had from the most ancient times been personi- 
fied among Asiatic nations, and according to them not only the earth 
and its bowels, but also the sky, is full of spirits, who exert cither a 
beneficent or maleficent influence on mankind ; accordingly it is no 
wonder that this belief was current not only among the Mongols, but 
also the Zoroastrians and Hindus. Kverv country, mountain, river,brook, 
tree, or any other object of Nature was by the Mongols believed to have 
a spirit for its tenant ; not only violent natural phenomena, such as 
thunder, earthquakes, hurricanes, and inundations, but also bad crops, 
epidemics, all kinds of other diseases and evils, such as sudden attacks 
of epilepsy, lunacy, &c., were ascribed to the wrath of these gods, who 
are divided into many classes, greatly difl:erii>g in power and eifect. 
Deserted, inhospitable regions, or those where Nature displays herself 
in gigantic fonns and terrors, were considered the chief gathering-places 
of evil spirits, whence they proceeded also toother countries to exert 
their wicked influences. Hence the wastes and heights of Mazander^n 
are, in the Shahnamah and other works, described as the abodes of Devs ; 
but the deserts of Tunin, and especially the sandy plains of Gobi, were 
already in hoary auticpiity noted as the haunts of evil spirits. Even 
Tibet is, in the sacred scriptures of the Huddhists, represented in its 
original condition as a country full of terrible ghosts and wild beasts. 
TliQ Shamanism of nearlv all the nations of Central Asia is based on this 
extensive faith in demons, which was more general in early times, but 
has considerably diminished after the introduction of Buddhism, and 
afterwards of Islant, so that it is at present confined only to the barbar- 



and every year, ill the twt) sia SI >iis «»!' spring? and niituTDn, preat pncrificos nie 
porfornicd for tlu* uliit'f of llir im-r :iinl for tlie greiit-jri-aiuiratJiiT. In Ihi.* four 
jica9oii>i prtH-jons thinp;s an- oUrr* il liy l>fal itij^thi* earth wiili the fon'hea'l. Every 
muDth [ irildctr; papers are sii^prndod in tlio taliornarle of tlic temple, and in 
that of th(t enipi'nn' of hcavi'ii. 1 u t 1k> t wo HCUi^oiis of spiinq; and Hutiiinn, in 
fhe temple itself, before the ]>l:iC(* of sarrific<\ a lii^rh poh^ [with a llajjr on it] 
w mised : this eereniony is obscrvpil at each saerifice offered to the cliicf of the 
race anrl to the frreat-^n-andfiiTlur. All this lias jtrtipa^ated itself fn»m the 
ori>rin of the Mantehu nation down to our timep, as hciiiK very reasoiialde.'' 

" NeverthcIeBs the anrieiif f^nmn-.yji ivoro ori^iuallr nil vrrv skilleil in tlip 
Mantehu ton^'ue. Aefonjinixlniinjr th<nij.tlvis to circumstances in times of 
rejoicing', they composed lieaiitifid {thni'ic**, which they recited on their kiice>, 
invoking the .spirits. The lantrnai^e <if ihi» laier S'ni»a>i.f did noi equal that o\ 
theaocicnt Samatig their predecc^surs." — iliuVii', ]). 77. 
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ous tribes of Northern aud of Eastern Asia ^ for all that, however, 
it has by no means entirely disappeared among the Mongols and 
Tibetans, where it still prevails in the midst of Buddhist tenets 
and ceremonies, nor have its traces entirely disappeared amcmg the 
nomadic Muhammadan tribes. Among the nations converted to 
Buddhism, the business of exorcising and conjuring spirits, formerly 
performed by the Shamafis,^^^ has in course of time been delegated to 
Buddhist priests, who have organized the various kinds of spirits 
according to Hindu views, and who have also identified the Mongol 
Khormusda with the Hindu Indra. This iMime of the supreme 
good spirit is no other than the Ahura Mazdas or Hormuzd of the 
Zoroastrians, which had survived among the Mongols from the most 
remote times, and was thus transformed because they have no A in 
their language, and because they cannot pronounce the letters sd with- 
out adding a vowel to them. The division of spirits into good and 
bad ones, i.e. Izeds and Devs, is naturally a remnant of the ancient 
demonolatry of Eastern Asia in general, and of Shamanism in particu- 
lar, of which Zoroastrianism itself appears to be only a more noble 
development, founded on the same basis, i.e. the existence of mighty 
and of subordinate good and evil spirits, exerting either a preserving or 
a destructive influence on everything contained in Nature. The notions 
about the Shimnus, a kind of powerful spirits, whose region follows 
immediately after that of the J4nas, and is therefore exalted far above 
that of the beneficent Khormusda (Indra) with his 33 Tegris (Am- 
shaspands ?), have been developed quite separately from, and later 
than, Zoroastrianism, in connection with Buddhism, the more so as 
these Tegris, as well as all the other corporeal and spiritual beings 
of the Amaramak, i.e. physical world, stand in a certain measure 
under the dominion of the Shinuius and of their chief, — greatly con- 
trasting with Zoroastrianism, in which, although the good creation is 
constantly at war with the evil one, the former is always represented u 
victorious, — whose name is in Sanskrit Mara, * death, ruin, resistance,* 
but also a name of !^ma, the god of sensual love. The Shimnus are 
chiefly represented as antagonists of Buddha and his religion, the chief 
requirement of which is the subjugation of sensuality, and as snch 
they endeavour to alienate men therefrom by all kinds of wicked 
means, for which purpose they often emanate as heresiarchs, sedneen, 



^^* Mongolian Kdm or Bo'jchy TibcUn Hlaha, and Mantchu Saman, th« bii 
well known to be a corruption of the Sanskrit word Sramana, 
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tvrants, &c., in female as well as in male gni«e. Buddha himself was 
exposed to their temptations, and had mucli to suffer from their 
mockeries and insults. 

Although the Shimnus and their effects greatly resemble Satan and 
sttanic powers, as the object of all of them is to retain men under the 
dominion of sin and matter, and for this purpose to excite and to 
nourish their passions, they ncTertheless differ from devils and the ideas 
connected with them, because they have nothing to do with the places 
of condemnation ; they neither dwell in the infernal regions, nor exert 
toy influence on them, or on the punishments administered there, and 
are themselves not condemned to any : wherein they again resemble 
the Zoroastrian Ahriman with his evil spirits. 

These evil spirits were propitiated either by offerings or by the 
exorcisms of the Kdms, the priests of the Mongols, who were at the 
same time magicians, interpreters of dreams, augurs, aruspices, astro- 
logers, and physicians. Every one of these soothsayers pretended to 
have familiar spirits ^^* who discovered to them the secrets of the 
past, the present, and the future. They evoked these spirits with 
magic formulas at the sounds of the tambourine, working themselves 
gradually into a frenzy, which ended with horrible contortions when the 
demons had entered them and they uttered their oracles. They were 
consulted on all occasions, because they enjoyed the blind confidence 
of the people, which they knew how to retain, even when their pre- 
dictions turned out false, because they adduced reasons leaving the 
belief in their infallibility unshaken. 

These priests retained their influence among the people, and even 
among the Mongol sovereigns, so tenaciously that even those succes- 
sors of Chenghiz who had made their profession of Islam consulted them, 
and the author of the Jehdn Kushdi states that^^^ in those times they 
knew magic, and the adepts were called Rams. Argh'un, who died 
in 1291 (A.H. 690), is by Mirkhond described as having entertained 



* * * "El plurimoB nos ip^i vidimiiH attestantes illiR atqno diccnto«, so (Ih^ido- 
nam voces andivisso mm illis loqnoiitos per fenestras tentoriorum. Porro oa 
ad illos dicmoniim TnanifoRtatio non antea perficitnr, qnani ab aliis viris pollu- 
antar ; quando qnidam illoruin plcriqiio hermaphroditsB sunt. Adeo foodi 
mini, ut quando aliquid ex malefica arte agere volnnt, obvium quemque eofrant, 
nt ipsos polliiat." — Abulpharagius in Chi-oniro Ryriaro, Bihi. Or. As8., t. III., 
pt. n., p. crccxvi. 



'fst*. i*.*i; «i iltii:*_ J:»iri*- lij- il T-rt-.r vEr^. --" Whrahis successor, 
>I4L. < :;t.: -. Kr.Li. b. Aiii-nb W' hi 1; liL^uirik KtiAO. «uc«M^e«l him in 
v>: fij f*- . fc*'. I. •!*- d*^:rr -• — Li-'-v j-ir ic :i*f inniDction of Chenghiz 
•v -•-i* b'.-i.* :v f^'L*^!^*^ L-. rrLri:*:!* f-ULJT r«d — iltf inemmas of 
Ji'-fci'-, t.'jit L-.or.L*- t-iiLv s. ELI Vif.*- iii€!a yy^ffcTip the Jews to come into 
l-jt pnri^i'j*: tij ;.rtT Hi iL*^ir Ttnous iuiraiLSes, but witii sincere 
rr- jud"-, ^^r :, .^ re-'r.Terr--' : \zi Lit Ljpetrei to be more pirdml to the 
Kin.k rLtrj *'j :r>fct5 of o:Ler rt'-:ri:>a!^ lod msled tbem the reuon 
whr A.t:;/^:j KLtLhfcd err-Tei b-^i a short life and iwcn***; this 
^iitj/[/<r/i*-d ji* Persia tsiirii: ^Ic^^2e=.s ""•^^J of whom oecapied high 
j^>»/ij'>rj% at ih*: crcixn, bu: o?rred ds re^istaoce to the idolAtnms super- 
> t J t j'>r; k of T h e K r^iii. 

T'/ST'^ftT w;t?j the Kinis, also Bakb^his who were Laiius» ire re- 
j/ffr-MTiVfJ a* tjfr'j'iZ cori?uIitd in 12>2 br a Mongol Khan of Persia who 
had, on hl^i prof es^f ins Is lair, taken the name of Ahmad/** There 
i»k% a t'irr.fr ithen the Bakhshis were probablj the onlr persons among 
♦ h*r Mor:<rols who had an v kind of education ; accordinglj they were 
ttiini*' writer*, *ecretar:es and even surgeons. Under Ogotai, the snc« 
f^'j'M^r r/f dierighiz, we find Argh'un Aka. of the Oirat tribe, who had 
)<rarrit the profession of a Bakhshi and was enrolled among the Beitmkjis, 
apfx^JrjU-d jrovemor of Khorasan.*** Some centuries later the mean- 
ifffr of the word Bakhshi was still more generalized, especially in India, 
where, in the army of Akhar, Bakhshis of the first, second, and third 
vA'A^iH are mentioned, whilst Bernier speaks of " Bakshis or grand 
ttiHf'U'rH of cavalrv." 

m 

In otir times the Bakhshis enjoy in a monastery of Lamas the same 
ion«iideration as an abbS in a Christian convent, but Gallung Bakhshis 



p. I -A C^yi ^^i\ AAJ^b J ^^J^ J CJ^^ •^fi^^ ^^ c^^jl >" 
^^i j^U \j^y%i *l*>^j AiiUij e,»^lA|jj ^^1 *U^ 118 
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occupy nmong the other Galhmgs the rank which Jufyaii (/.r. 
Sakiaiinini) occupies among the other gods of the Mongol jiantheou. 
They are engaged in educating young ])riests, they tcacli them to read 
and write the Tangutic language, antl initiate them in the practices 
common among the Lamas. On great holidays they often hold puhlic 
prayers, but in ordinary ceremonies they take no more part than 
the Lamas. Besides the Hakhshis of monasteries, there are also 
others, who may Ik? called supplementary ones, in former times the 
Kalmuks had only few Ihikhshis, who wore more respected than the 
present ones are. The Cliincse equivalent for Bakhshi is K/to-s/ianff, 
^JS^j^ and designates a Lama among them. 

Tlie superstition of vaticinating from the shoulder-blades of animals, 

particidarly sheep, was so universal that 

Vaticination from ahoul- even Chenghiz Khan himself j>raotised it, 

derbladofl of animals i .1 i n 1 i- 1 • • ^ lai 

whether he really l)eheve(l ni it or not.' 

The riM-al-akUif, i.e. * knowledge of shoulder-blades,* has by the Arabs 
been ele%'ated to • the rank of a science, the beginnings of which they 
attribute to the KhalifA'li, the cousin and son-in-law of the prophet : — 
"This doctrine investigates the lines and figures appearing on the 
shoulder-blades of sheep and goats when exposed to the rays of the 
sun, so tliat conclusions are drawn from them concerning the more serious 
events of the world, such as wars, and abundant or scanty crops are 
predicted ; but it seldom happens that from them partieular events in 
the lives of ^ingle hulividuals are prognosticated. Those who are 
acquainted with this business take up a shoulder-blade before its meat 
is cooked, and, first throwing it on the grountl, they inspect it, conjec- 
turing from its quality, such as cleamiess, inijnuity, red or green 
colour, wliat will happen in the world. Its four sides are referred to 
the four cardinal points of the world, so that trom it the affnirs con- 
cermng each of these are prophesied."^"' Uubruquis, who found this 
kind of divination in use among the Mongols says, ** When the Khan 
wants to do anything, he causes three nf these blades to be brought 
before they have been put into the fire, and holding them in his hands 



isa 



Mirkhond, vol. V., p. cvi* liJki^ Jk] AjLi j »5 &> ^^ j it.- ^^/^ Lui 
"» Uaji Khiilfa, Article JUo y| ^\f, ^ ^y; %^r^. j .^, 
VUL. XIII. 2\ 
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he thinks of the affair on T?hich he desires to consult them, to see 
whether it is feasible or not. Then he gives these bones to be burnt. 
There arc two small places near the palace where the E^han sleeps, and 
where they arc carefully burnt. Having been well passed through the 
fire and blackened, they are brought before him, when he looks very 
curiously at them, in order to see whether they have remained whole, 
or whether the heat of the fire has not split or burst them, in which 
case the affair will go on well ; but if these bones happen to be broken 
across, and little splinters fall therefrom, the meaning is that the busi- 
ness must not be undertaken." 

Ebn-Aral>-Sh:ili"* says that idolaters, magi who worshipped fire, 
magicians of all kinds, and soothsayers might be seen who could, 
by inspecting the shoulder-blade of a sheep, foretell whatever good or 
evil would happen, and who scarcely ever erred in their predictions. 
The Mauiluk princes introduced this mode of vaticination also into 
Kgypt, and the superstition has, down to our times, survived among all 
the nations of the Turkish and the Mongol races. After all, however, 
this manner of predicting the future is not confined to certain parts of 
Asia and Africa; it is even now practised in Europe among the 
Albanians and in a portion of Greece ; but, as far as the author of this 
paper is aware, nothine more than the state of the next winter is 
prognostioaicil in iho south of Hungary from the breastbone oi a gooH 
usiuillv killed and eaten on the festival of St. Martin, — ^if the bone be 
white and clear, it portends a g^x»d strong snowy winter, but if dark a 
grvai deal of mud and rain, 

Palias gives the following account of the practice : — *• Among the 
various kinds of di^inati.^n which were, according to all appearances, 
in vogue from the re:r.otest limes ar.:ong the superstitious nations of 
the Mongi^l ra\v, and .ires rill <<^ a:r.o!^g all addicted to the superstitions 
of 5 1 .: v/ J ': ; jt w, i he \: s^igx" o \ p re .: ie: i ng tV. i ure events, one or several 
tiavs Vetore :hev hx:^;\".i, bv i-.isi-evV.iii: the fissures of shonlder-bhdes, 
is worth notioinc. on ai\\"»\:u: r:*:he s\>tematic rules of this art, as well 
as on ae\\va:\: ot* i: > :*! t »|'.:c :;: s v r '. :ca: !o:» . This manner of soothsaying is 
bv the K,v!r.r.\s '.isvo I /^-:V :.'■., 'if.'** and those who practise it 
I >/ ,\\j ■ . .*, b X*. : S Y ; v. e K: r i :* i ; e > 1 \: » - c y r}. i : these are men who have 

« « V 

bv Um^c pmoiAY itcc^v. .>.*.; sV//. ::: ::::> a::* without practising the trade 
ot sx^nvrf rs. or * v * ^ - *. ^r ■ * ;: : .^ : V. e o'.e rgy . There is a Mongol writing 
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called Balla ; it contains the rules according to which the various 
straight or transverse fissures marked on the shoulder-blades that had 
been exposed to the fire are to be interpreted. The best for this pur- 
pose are the shoulder-blades of sheep and of reindeer. First the 
shoulder is to be cooked, when its meat is cleaned off with a knife, 
and then the bone is placed on burning coals, where it remains until 
the Dalloji considers that it has fissures enough ; and it is from their 
proportions, position, and connection with each other that he predicts 
the future, the issue of an affair,, happy or unhappy events, life or 
death. It is singular enough that by this means accurate predictions 
are often made, wherefore this kind of divination enjoys great credit 
among the barbarous tribes of Asia. There are certain principal lines 
to which all the fissures are referred, and each of these lines has its 
name, as well as its particular signification."^'* 

When the Kalmuks wish to ascertain the. fate of an absent person, 
they carry the shoulder-blade to the Dallaji with a garment or utensil 
belonging to him whose destiny they desire to ascertain. Then the 
bone is placed on burning coals, and remains on them until the sooth- 
sayer considers that it has been sufiiciently calcined to present fissures, 
and then he vaticinates. 

It is remarkable that the soothsayers of the Mongols pretended to 

have the power of causing rains and 

The causing of storms, ^ ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^j^ ^^^ impending 

and the rain-stone. , * . r o 

during the time of Chenghiz Khan, Buy- 

ru^ ordered the Jadujis to begin their operations^*' in order to pro- 
duce a tempest with rain, snow, and terrible cold, all of which they ac- 
complished by incantations, and throwing a certain stone into water. ^'^ 
In 1232, when Tului fought against the E^itins, he was sorely 
pressed by their army, and in this danger ordered the magic operation 
of J edamishi to be performed, which consisted chiefly in moistening 
certain stones with water and then drying them, whereupon they at- 
tracted, in the middle of the summer, a hurricane with whirlwinds of 

*** 8amml, Hist.Nachr. iiher dde Mongol. Volker, th. III., s. 350. 
Si^ J^- (J6j^ ji^ ^^[^ ji^U U ^l^ ^U> cjijj i«7 

Mirkhond, vol. V., p. I T 
«iJ^ik| ji| jiiif ^b ^^^ ^ <iiiii.U l^J ^J AjyijlAJ Ibidem "» 
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snow and eipcessive cold, or at least torrents of rain. In the Mongol 
army th(»'e was a Kankali very skilled in the operation, and he re- 
ceived* orders to perform it. The troops, of Ti^dui covered themselves 
with their cloaks * and did not ahght from their horses during thrice 
twenty-four hours. Th^y, arrived in a district where the' villages had 
heen abandoned by thsir inhabitants, .who had also left their cattle and 
property, so that the soldiers found victuals and clothing iti abund- 
ance. Meanwhile the Kankali' s operation had been successfully ac- 
complished and the rain began ; the next day it snowed, a hurricane 
arose, and the wind was glacial. 

The nomadic tribes of Central Asia were in the habit of practising 
the operation just alluded to from the remotest antiquity. The stone 
which their soothsayers use to attract rain is called Teda or Jeda, and 
the operation Jedamishi ; they bear to this day among the Kalmuks the 
name of Jedaij, Bergmann, however, calls them Sadatshis, and says 
that they are considered able to command rain, lightning, and thunder. 
To attrJEiQt rain they use bezoar stones, which being thrown into water 
naturally produce vapour. They pretend that these vapours are the 
elements of clouds which they have the power to attract ; they, how- 
ever, do not operate unless the sky looks rainy. If they fail in their 
eiforts, they get out of the difficulty by asserting that other magicians 
have been counteracting them, or that the heat is too strong to be over- 
come by the rain. 

According to a passage of Rashid-al-din, the people also pretend to 

put an end to a storm by uttering cu rises 
st^r^r ^''P®"*'*'°''^ ^^°''* against heaven, against lightning, and 

against thunder. Such is the "habit of the 
Urianghit Mongols, but the other Mongol tribes da exactly the con- 
trary ; when it thunders they are seized with fright, and remain shut up 
in their huts. The Urianghits abstain from eating the flesh of a beast 
killed by hghtning, and are careful not to approach itl • The Mongols 
believe that thunder is produced by a blast resembling a dragon which 
falls from the sky, strikes the earth with its tail, curls itself up, and 
vomits flames. Mongols worthy of credit fancy that they have seen 
this dragon with their own eyes. They also believe that if wine, kumis, 
or milk, or curds be spilled on the ground domestic animals are sure 
to be struck by thunder, but especially horses ; the pouring out of 
wine is believed infallibly to produce this efl*ect. They imagine that 
even wet boots exposed to the sun attract thunder ; accordingly they 
are careful to dry them in their huts, after having cautiously closed 
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their upper opening. Thunder is frequent in their country, and the 
fear with which it inspires them causes them to attribute it to all sorts 
of causes. They also say that s])irits appear to them, with whou they 
coDTerse ; in the time of Kashid-al-din, who composed his Jdmi-uU 
iovdrikh in 1302, the KAms were numerous, but especially, says he, 
" in the country adjoining the inhabited world, and called Barguti or 
Barguchin-Tugrum, where it is certain that s))irits come and converse 
with these sorcerers.'* 

Buddhism. 

It is not in the least probable that a ferocious bloodshedder like 
Chenghis Khan could have looked on a religion such as Buddhism — 
which preaches gentleness and mercy towards all living beings, and 
considers that to take the life even of an insect is a great crime — in 
any other light than that of an eifcminato superstition imfit for brave 
men ; it is nevertheless stated, in a book purporting to be compiled from 
the Jerukenu ToUa, *"* that he intended to introduce it from Tibet : — 
"The first period [of the introduction of Buddhism") is the one when 
Bogda Chenghiz Khagan sent an ambassador to the supreme Lama 
[of Tibet], the Lama of the Sakias, named Rjebsun Bsodnam Rchemo, 
with the following command : — * Be thou the Lama who advises me 
in my present and in my future ! I intend to become the lord and 
cherisher of the gifts of religion, and to unite the practice of the re- 
ligion with the constitution of the state ; for tliis purpose 1 have ex- 
empted the whole clergy of the realm of Tibet from imposts.' Here- 
upon Rjebsun Bsodnam Rchemo answered, ' I shall endeavour to 
obey thy commands in every tiling.' Although at that time the religimi 
was not yet propagated, nevertheless rcsj)ect towards it began. The 
second )>eriod is divided into two smaller ones, namely, that of Mangu 
Kliagan and of Kubilai Khagnn. During the time of Mangu, namely, 
the Lama Jalpa, named Gorma Dos (isum Mkhienpa, was with others 
called from Tibet, and installed as su])reme Lama ; at that time, how- 
ever, writings were not yet translated into the Mongol language. 
Although afterwards, in the time of Kubilai Khagan, Lama Gorma Dos 
Gsum Mkhienpa performed many signs and wonders of the Riti Khu- 
bilghan, it was nevertheless patent to everybody that the Khagan 
and the Lama did not agree in their opinions and views, and that 
therefore neither an establishment of the clergy, nor the taking over 
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of the office of a protector and cherisher of religious gifts by the 
Khaghan, had occurred." From this document, written by an adhe- 
rent of Buddhism, it would appear that although the religion had 
become known to Cheughiz Khan already, it attained no very great 
predominance even under Kubilai, so that the writers who represent 
him to have favoured Christianity also, may be correct in their state- 
ments. 

According to Ssanang Ssetsen^^ Buddhism was introduced into 
Tibet A.D. 407, and during several centuries Pandits were brought 
from India to teach the religion ; this continued down to the 9th 
century, concerning which period the following passage occurs in the 
Bodhimor ^^^ : — " As the king tried his utmost to lift the religion of 
Buddha to the highest summit and to make it general, he invited from 
Hindustan the Pandit Vimalamitra with many other sages and scholars,*' 
&c. According to the same work, however, Buddhism suffered an 
eclipse of nearly a whole century ^'* : — " Although it is customary to 
say that after Olang Dharma had in the female-iron-hen year (A.D. 
901) annihilated the religion, it was again revived in the female-iron- 
sheep-year (A.D. 911), so that the eternal country named Gdsang is 
said to have been only nine years without a religion, that period 
amounts nevertheless in reality to a hundred, or at least to ninety- 
eight years, during which not even the name of the doctrine was 
heard." 

Although Buddhism was introduced in the 5th century into Tibet, 
the people of that country are, like the Mongols, indebted to India 
not only for the origin of their literature, but even for the art of writ- 
ing, which they learnt in the 7th century, when the king Srong 
Bdzan Sgambuo, who reigned in Lhassa, and had some knowledge of 
Buddhism, sent A.D. 632 his prime minister, Tuomi Sambuoda, to 
India for the purpose of studying the doctrine of Sakiamuni. When 
this minister returned to Tibet, he composed two alphabets after the 
model of the Indian characters.^*' 

The above-mentioned king of Tibet propagated Buddhism so zealously 
that he is believed to have been an incarnation of the god EhamMn 
Botiaato, who is usually represented with ten heads and several feet as 
well as hands. The divine soul of Srong Bdzan Sgambuo, on leaving 



"0 p. 49. i» 1 Note 37 to p. 47 to Ssanang Ssetsen. 

**• Note 53 to p. 55 ibidem. 

»»' Klapi-oth, Idim, reJat. d VAne, t. II., pp. 88 seq. 
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the body of the king, continued to reappear in other bodies till the 
epoch when, by the general consent of the clergy, the dignity of 
Grand Lama, whose soul is considered as an incarnation of the god 
Jria BalUf was established. Besides this supreme patriarch, there is 
yet another living divinity in Tibet, namely the Banchin Rimbokchi 
(in Mongolian Bogdo Banchin), whom even the Dalai Lama adores* 
because his divine origin is more ancient than that of the Grand Lama ; 
their relationship is that of father and son. 

The chief members of the Mongol clergy bear the titles of Bogdo, 
Ghegken Khutuktu, Nomiinkhdn, Bandida, Tsorji, &c. Their family name 
is seldom pronounced, from a feeling of respect. In ancient times the title 
of Lama among the Tibetan and Mongol clergy was less frequent than 
now, as it pertained originally to a higher class of priests, and designates 
a soul endued with a high degree of sanctity. The first degree which a 
disciple receives at ordination is that of Bandi, the second is called 
Ctoeituif and the third, which makes him really a priest, is that of 
Ghelong. All the other appellations of the members of the clergy 
are only titles of honour bestowed without a new ordination. Khu- 
iukhiu or Khubilgan designates a priest whose soul is the incarnation of 
that of a previous saint. At present there are but few female incar- 
nations; they are called Baghimi or Khubilgan. Each Khutukhtu 
possesses a complete list of all the phases which his soul has passed 
through since the remotest times. Buddhists think that incarnations 
of saints depended formerly in India upon tlie will of their soul, and 
they consider the Khubilgans at present existing in Tibet and in Mon- 
golia as the descendants of those who existed previously in Hindustan. 
The only divine souls which cannot be born again are those of the three 
founders of the preceding systems of religion, and that ofSakiamuni as 
the founder of the fourth, because these souls are considered as actually 
present in their doctrines. After the demise of a Khubilgan the indi- 
vidual in whom his soul is again incarnated must be found out, for 
which purpose the priests use a number of conjurations and astrological 
formulas. When the new Khubilgan is foimd, he is conducted to the 
dwelling occupied by his predecessor, without reference to the means 
of his family or to the distance. Often three simultaneous incarnations 
of the same Khubilganic soul are discovered, which are then distin- 
guished as the psrsonal renascence, the renascence of doctrine, and the 
spiritual renascence. Incarnations can never take place in a direct 
line of relationship, and, although they depend on the wish of the soul 
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which is to be bom again, they must always take place in a difFerent 
family. 

Buddhism, however, — although it is possible that even Chenghiz 
may polifically, but not naturally, have been inclined to patronize it, 
and although it obtained a considerable hold among the Mongols after 
his time, and had even become the religion of the court and state, — 
again disappeared from among the Mongols, after their expulsion from 
Chhia in 1368, in such a manner that not a trace of it was left, and 
the people relapsed again into Shamanism, upon which it had after- 
wards to be re-engrafted. 

The Eastern Mongol Emperors or Grand Khans. 

The Mongols love to trace the genealogy of their sovereigns to the 
Tibetans, just as the latter derive their own kings from Hindu mon- 
archs."* The portion of the genealogy from the four sons of Seger 
Sandalitu, the king of Tibet who was slain by his minister, down to 
Budantsar,^^^ is no doubt entirely mythical, and becomes a little 
more credible only after his widow Alan Goa^** — who appears herself 
not to have have been born in the usual way, but to have been a 
divine emanation — gives birth to three sons, one of whom was the 
just-mentioned Budantsar, the eighth ancestor of Chenghiz Khan. The 
simultaneous birth of these three sons, in the 10th century of our 
era, was miraculous. Alan Goa was very beautiful and the wife of 
Danbun Boyan, who died after having begotten two sons by her. 
After his demise she was entrusted with the government of the tribe 
and with the education of her two sons, but one night, whilst the lady 
was reposing, a light suddenly illuminated her apartment, entered her 
body, and she became enceinte. When the time of her confinement 
was near at hand, her attendants, sons, Amirs, Noyans,^^' and the 
nobles of the realm began to reproach her, but she assembled them 
and said, '* He who knows all visible and invisible things is aware of 
my case, witness of my chastity," &c., and invited them to spend some 
time with her ; this being done, they convinced themselves that a 

^•'»* Ammerkungen, p. 374 to Schmidt's Ssanang Ssetsetu 

ft 

1^° Mirkliondj^r^JJ^^ Ahuzanjar, 

13 6 ihidem, iy> vyHT AmnK(yvd. 

13^ Hho vrord Noydn ij H y^ or Noy iS y which belongs to the Mongol 
language, designated the commander of a Toindn, i.e. of a corps of ten thooMUid 
men, and is still used among the nations of the same race, where it meani 
* prince, noble, oflicor,' &c. 
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light appeared in tlic aforesaid manner and again vanished, whereupon 
they no longer hlamed the lady.**® 

Thus Alan Goa had five sons, the two first horn of whom neverthe- 
less afterwards again reproached her with having begotten posthumous 
offspring, but she pacified them by propounding to them the well- 
known parable of the sticks, which she first ir.ade them break singly ; 
this, however, they failed to do when the whole bundle of five was 
given them."' Then she said, " You my two eldest sons have be- 
come suspicious of me on account of the gossipings of others ; " and 
after explainuig to them in detail her earlier dreams and their resulting 
in three simultaneous births she concluded, " From this you may see 
that these three brothers of the Trpris^*^ arc to be equally esteemed. 
If each of you five will go his own way, you will, like these separate 
little sticks, fall a prey to any single individual," &c. It may be ob- 
served that the account here given is taken from Mirkhond, who ap- 
pears to have fully believed in the miraculous birth of the three sons, and 
stating that such things had taken place bi-fore, he adduces the birth 
of the Lord Jesus in confinnation ; niso Khondcniir adds a remark of 
the same purport, and bishoj) Visdelou*** observes that this tradition 
of the Mongols may be a mark of Christianity, which these northern 
tribes had formerly professed, but had afterwards greatly corrupted. 

The five brothers followed the advice of their mother, and became 
not only reconciled, but also the masters of a tribe without a chief. 
One of the brothers, the above-menticmed Budantsar, obtains a pregnant 
woman, wliom he marries and who gives birth to a sun. This son is 
the founder of the Vajirtai family and lias also two sons ; a descendant 
of one of these becomes, a few giMienitions afterwards the fatlier of 
Temujin, born in 11()2, who is the celebrated Chenghiz Khan.* 
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*" Rtiudnt-al^fa^ vol. V., j)p. V and A. 

*'• AccordiDg to Mirkhond, vol. V., p. 19, nlso Chonpjhiz nnrratod the name 
fiarmblo to hiri SDnn, an well aR tha Rtor^' of tlio niany-hondcd sorponl and the 
maoy-tailed ono, wlio Houcrht refufifo in u r:ive from the cold. At the en- 
trance the heads of the former quurrolled, and it was fn)zen to doatli ; whilst. 
the tailfl of the latter, which all obeyed one head, were drawn into the cave 
and Ravc<1. 

>*o Tfgri is the Mongol name for deities or spirit unl beinps, and is entirely 
identical with the Hindu Dcvn. — Schmidt's Ssanan<j SsdfCN, Ammerkinigrn, s. 
90S. 

»♦> Bibl, Or. I/Urrbcl>t, t. IV., p. 339. 

>♦■ Historians dcsij^nute the Mongol sovereign by the words Khan (j and 

Kadn c^ i^, this latter form being met with often in Moslem authors, but Ssan&nd^ 
BMtsra always writes KhajtiMf of which the last-mentioned form is the con- 
tnotioD. 

VOL. XIII. 25 
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At that time the Mongols were subject to the white Tatars, Prince 
Yessiigai, the father of Clienghiz, united all the hordes of his nation 
and attacked tlie white Tatars. He captured their chief, Temujin. 
On his return from the expedition he found a newborn infant, to whom 
he gave the name of his prisoner in commemoration of the victory. 
"When Yessugai died, his son Temujin, being only thirteen years 
old,^*"* was abandoned by the tribes subject to his father, as they 
would not obey a child. After passing through many adversities, 
Temujin became the chief of several predatory tribes. The victory 
which he gained over the Taijutes was the first step on the ladder of 
his fortune, as well as the first monument of his bloodthirsty character. 
The enemy's troops are said to have amounted to 30,000, and his to 
only 13,000 men ; after defeating the Taijutes he had the cruelty to 
boil all his prisoners in eighty cauldrons. 

According to Mirkhond^** some Moslem tribes paid allegiance to 
Clienghiz and fought in his ranks with the Mongols in the very be- 
ginning of his prosperous career ; and although Unk Khan is Hkewise 
mentioned, — with whom Chcnghiz was first on very intimate terms, 
but whom he afterwards conquered and slew, — nothing is said about 
his religion. D'Ohsson^**^ believes Unk to have been a Chiistian, as 
well as the whole Keraite nation which he governed, but Schmidt*** is 
of a quite different opinion. He says, " Ong Khagan and his people 
have, in consequence of the monstrous fable about Christianity among 
the Keraits, — propagated by European travellers of the Middle Ages, 
as well as by Syriac authors, — and about the priesthood of their 
Khan, called by no other names than Prester John, attained above all 
the other tribes remarkable celebrity in Europe." Ssanang Ssetsen's 
work, which is perfectly useless as a history, but precious as far as the 
development of Buddhism is concerned, contains not one word about 
Christianity, of which scarcely a trace had remained, whilst the religion 
of Sakiamuui had again been revived. Schmidt, not finding anything 
about Christianity in Ssanang Ssctsen, appears to discredit all otiier 
existing records about it, and says, '* It was a fixed idea of the Middle 
Ages, down to the time when the East became more known to £mt>- 
peans, that the doctrine of Christianity had spread over the whole of 
Asia, and that adherents thereof were to be found everywhere in that 
part of the world. This favourite idea had been imported into Europe 

1*3 Mirkhond, vol. V., p. I I . i** Ibidem. i*» Hut. des MongoU, t. I., p. 48. 

^♦^ Amm&rkuntjen 42, S. 87 to Ssanang Ssetsen. 
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by the missionaries who travelled in China at the end of the W>th and 
the beginning of the 17th centnry; and, as they were extremely advan- 
tageons to the politics of the Roman court, they were not allowed to 
disappear as chimeras.'*^*' 

In the whole work of Ssanang Ssetsen, Unk Khau is mentioned only 
in the following passage: — "Thereupon in the U-horse-year [A.D. 
11 98], and in the 37th of his age, the ruler {i.e. Chenghiz Khan] 
despatched ambassadors to l-nk Khagan of the Keraits, with the fol- 
lowing message : — *At the time I took my chief spouse, Biirte Jushin, 
thou didst send me presents of felicitation, invest me with an 
ermine pelisse, and show thyself to me as a father ; let us now 
be peaceably and justly united, and allied with eaeli other as father and 
■on.'**' Unk Khan, however, distrusted this proposal, concentrated the 
army of his Keraits, and advanced unexpectedly again:?t the ruler. The 
armies encountered each other at the mouth of the Ouon river, near 
Kiiken Buira, and a battle ensued. The ruler's army was conunanded 
by Tonilji Taishi of the Oirads, Jelme Noyau of the Urynng Khans, 
and by the son of Kilukeu Bagliatur^*'*' of the Ssunids, wlujse name 
was Tudai Tsarbi. These three fought valiantly, conquered Unk Kha- 
gan, and subjected the numerous Keraits. "^^*^ 

From Mirkhond as well as other Moslem authors it appears that the 
defeat alluded to in the just-(pioted passage took place A.D. TJO.S ; 
they are, however, just as reticent about the religion of Uuk Khan as 
Ssanang Ssetsen; and Rasliid-al-din seems to form the only e\re[)- 
tion among them. Already St-Martin^^^ has taken the trouble to 
collect all the passages bearing on this subject, and says " Many 
persons have doubted that Christianity had ever been propagated among 
the Mongol concpierors of China and of Persia, in spiti* of the numer- 
ous testimonies produced by Assemani, Musheim, and other scholars. 
They fancied that Oriental Christians, from whom all the facts &upj)ort- 
ing this opinion originated, had endeavoured to tlattiT themselves by 
exaggerating the indulgence shown to them by some Tatar [)riuces. 
Without wishing to show that the princes of the race of Chenghi/. 

»*» p. as.*?. 

*** Mirkhond, \i)l. V.,p. IT, jilMistali-s that Unk was firsown y*-!!!**? siibjcii 
to Chen^Li/. : — 
^^ $^j> j^ ^Lx iS':^\ o«<ojiLc J J JU OiiA ^i^^o vj^ J^^ 

**• i/«r^r/<(rh<r, urttawanls c(Mivt*rt(.Hl in IN.Thian tn Hoh ' b'r, i.sa .Mon;^»>l woui 
oil on occnrriug in Ssanunp: S>:i.'tflon— j»p. OU, (i2, 70. 74, 8-, i'J'l, I'J**, -58, Ac. 
»*» p. 87. 
*** M'.'m. Uiit, if lO'if. •"/ l'Ar,n-n:*, I. II.. p. U7'J. 
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Khan had ever professed the Christian religion, and without adducing 
in this place a great number of passages already known and tending to 
prove that Christianity, which had already spread in the interior of 
Asia, had penetrated also among the Mongols, I shall indicate some 
others proving the same thing and coming from a Musalman writer, 
whose authority in a case of this kind cannot be gainsaid. It was 
said that Wang [Onk] Khan, king of the Keraits, one of the most 
remote Mongol tribes, had been a Christian ; Bashid al-din (fol. 
32 recto) says more, — he states that the doctrine of Jesus had pene- 
trated as far as the Keraits, and that they had embraced his religion : 

The same author (f. 28 vso,) informs us that Kadak and Tehinghay, 
the ministers of [the Grand Khan] Kuyuk were both Christians, and 
that they invited to the court a great number of priests from Syria, 
from Asia Minor, from the country of the Alains, and from Russia. 
He says also (fol. 233 recto) that the empress Siurkukteni-Biky, niece 
of the king of tlic Keraits and mother of Kuyuk, showed much 
indulgence and kindness towards the Musalman Emams and Sheikhs, 

aJthouyhshe iras a Christian'' ^ f. iSJ'^^ "^^ S?-^ ^ ff^ "^ ^ 
Further on (p. 2/3), when speaking of Dukuz-Khatdn, — the wife of 
Ilulagu Khan, — who was likewise of the Kerait nation, he is careful to 
repeat that this whole nation w«is Christian! u*o|j«i *^ 1^ (•'y' 

^ \ iSJ"^, and that Ilulagu had, for the sake of his wife, caused all 
the churches of the Christians in his empire to be rebuilt. There was 
one at the gate of the palace of Dukuz-Khatdn ; and everywhere 
Christians enjoyed the right to ring bells. It is probable that a more 
attentive examination of the work of Rashid-al-din would have made 
us acquainted with several other passages on the same suhject." 
As one volume only of this celebrated work, containing the life of 
Halagu Khan, has been published in the Collection Orientate, and the 
author of this paper had no access to any other parts of it, he was 
very glad to meet with the just-quoted extract. 

Chenghiz Khan, who kept about five hundred wives, may have had 
not only one but several Christian ladies among them ; as, however, 
authors are at variance about their names, ^*" it will be better not to say 



15 « Thus Jaii,r Bight — Unk Khan's daughter, whom Juji the son of Ohenghis 
was to have married, an<i the union falling through led to the breach between 
the two chiefs (Yule's Marco Polo, p. 210) — is called BiksiUmesh by Rashid-al-din, 
Coll. Or., p. 91; whilst D'Ohsson, in bis Hist, des Mongols^ t. I., p. 67, c&Ualier 

TchaoMY Bi'jui. 
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anytbiug even about those who are known, and it will suffice to state 
that according to Abulfaraj^^^ his chief spouse, Owisuujun Beghi, 
gave birth to the following four sons : — Juji,"* Chagatai, Ogotai» and 
Tnlui. The testimony that Chenghiz Khan favoured Christians is 
not very strong, and was given long after his death by prince Senipad, 
high constable of Armenia, in 1246 ; it is as follows : — '* I toll you that 
we have found many Christians scattered all over the East, and many 
fine churches, lofty and ancient, and of good architecture, which have 
been spoiled by the Turks. Hence the Christians came to the presence 
of the reigning Khan*s grandfather [i.e. Chenghiz] ; he received them 
most honourably, and granted them liberty of worship, and issued 
orders to prevent their having any just complaint by word or deed. 
And 80 the Saracens, who used to treat them with contempt, have now 
the like treatment in double measure.*' 

After Chenghiz had defeated Unk Khan and enlarged his dominions, 
Tayang Khan, the king of the Naymans, jealous of his increasing power, 
was desirous to break it, but fell in battle, and his favourite wife, 
Keiirbasson, was married by Chenghiz. In the same battle the Mon- 
gols captured the chancellor of Tayang, named Tatatungo, an Oigur by 
nation, with whom they found the royal seal. Chenghiz asked the 
use of it, and Tatatungo replied, ** Whenever my master was desirous of 
raising money or grain, or of giving a commission to one of his subjects, 
he caused this seal to be affixed to his orders, to impart to them the 
impress of authority." Hereupon Chenghiz desired him to keep the 
seal, and to teach his sons the Oigur language and writing, as well 
as the customs of that nation, which being recorded in books were 
to be consulted by the descendants of Chenghiz when an emergency 
occurred.*** 



iss Jj^\ ^^s^ ^^j Li cd. ami tmnsl. of Tocockc, p. 280. 

> »♦ Called also Tnshi by some Moslem authors, c.^. in the iSj^^ olfift p. r V 1 
Bill. Ind., Calcutta. 

^ylfJlj 5(J*ob »iJl#3 ^jj j.xtp dj^La. Lj t^ixij O^ ^ ^'bk. AS oij 

Siirkhond, vol. V., p. M • 

Thii introduction of Oigui writing i.s confirnied by Klaproth, Jii'iti. refof. a 
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TatatiHigo indeed brought the Oigur alphabet, but neither Christian 
iiur Buddhist ideas, to the Mongols, among whom he enjoyed the 
same high position as formerly under his own sovereign, but professed 
the religion, or rather superstition, current among the peoples of North- 
ern Asia as well as among his own nation, and still to some extent 
surviving in our times, namely Shamanistn, Afterwards the Mongols 
were converted to Buddhism, to which they became indebted for the 
civilization thoy attained, and which so powerfully as well as decisively 
inriucnced them that it seems to be almost incomprehensible how the 
savage Mongols, who were accustomed to massacre whole populations 
in order to secure their rear from enemies, zealously submitted to 8 
religion inculcating gentleness and kindness towards all created beings, 
and how a nation that loved to raze cities to the ground, and to convert 
cultivated plains into deserts to obtain pastures, should have eagerly 
built temples, established convents, introduced useful institutions, and 
practised religious duties. This metamorphosis may surely be consi- 
dered as an evidence that virtue, even without that perfection which 
ought to accomi)any the highest development of it, is nevertheless ca- 
pable of preponderating over vice, and that good overcomes evil. 

Chenghiz proclaims himself Emperor. 

After having subjugated the nomadic Tatar races, Temujin consid- 
ered it necessary to assume a title worthy of the power he had acquired. 
Accordingly he convoked, in the si)ring of 1206, near the sources of 
the river Onon, a great Diet or Kuril fai composed of the chiefs of all 
the tribes, and erected a standard consisting of nine white streamers, to 
represent the colours of the five Mongol and the four Oirad tribes 
which had now become one. A certain K^m or soothsayer named 
Gokju, who enjoyed great authority among the Mongols, and often 
spoke to them in the name of the Deity, solemnly declared on this 
occasion to Temujin that after having vanquished and destroyed \'ariou5 
sovereigns bearing the name of Gurk Khati, i.e. Grand Khan, it would 



VAsie, t. II., p. 328 : — " We know that the Kestorian aoct had spread among the 
Oigurs, especially hj miBsionaries coming from Syria, who also introduced the 
Syriac alphabet, whence the Oigor letters are derived. This is also Uie 
statement of Abnlfany in his Syriac OhronicUt Ass., Bibl. Or,, t. III., pt. ii., p. 
^0. Ool. Yule, in his CotAay, vol. I., p. 205, is also of the same opinion, and 
moreover believea that not only the Oignr but also the Turk writing was 
~ from the Rvriao alphabet, as may be seen from the transactions between 
^ in the Crimea and the Mongol princes of Soldaya (Sudak), 
■tifls were written being called Lingua ugwrena 
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not be proper for him to assume a title whose splendour was tar- 
uitfhed, and that heaven commanded him to adopt the title of Chenghiz 
Khan, i.e. * The Khan of the strong.'*" This advice ha\ing been ap- 
proved of by the heads of the tribes, Temujin was saluted by all as 
Chen ff his Khagan. According to Abulfaraj/*' however, this event 
took place in the Greek year (i.e, Alexander's era) 1514 (from which 
A. D. 1203 is obtained by subtracting 311); the same author also 
states that on this occasion Temujin assumed the title of Chenghiz 
Khan Tubt Tatigri^ and made a speech in which he said, " God has 
spoken to me and said, ' 1 have given the whole earth to Temujin and 
his posterity, and have named him (/henghiz Khan.'" 

Although no reliable evidence exists to show with certainty whether 
Chenghiz was partial^ ^^ either to the Christian or jMuhammadan reli- 
gion, — in spite of the testimonies of old authors, who respectively 
advanced statements according to their own profession of the one or 
the other, — it is evident from what follows that he was bold enough to 
bring on the destruction of a rei)resentative of his own, i.e, of Sha- 
manism. When, namely, the Kam Gokju, surnamed But Taugri, or 
• image of God,' — who had become overbearing in consiMpience <)f 
the authority he enjoyed among the Mongols, w hom he had persuaded 
that he went often to heaven on a piebald horse,**" — spoke on all kinds 
of subjects with such freedom to Chenghiz as to incur his displeasure ; 
and as tlie Kam was desirous to show his influence, Chenghiz, 



**« Cherxnli means * .«trong* in Monf^olian, and (jhiz is iho pliiml atlix. It 
has alri'aily been observed tliat Kadu is the contraction of KhaKi'm* this being 
iho title of tho Jiifltern Mongol emperors, whilst the Western or l*ersian ones, 
who were their vassalu, arc called simply KhanH. 

*" J 3 ^ ' j'^ ' ^ ^ ^ ifij l> cd. and transl. Pooockc, Oxon, 1083, p. 280. 

**•* The Chongliizide princes were eminently liberal — or indiflfereni— to reli- 
jfion ; and even after they bt»camo Muhammadana — which, however, tho Eastern 
branch never did — they were rarely, and only by brief fits, perRocntors. II<>nce 
there was scarcely one of the non-MuIiammadan Khans of whose conversion to 
Christianity there were not stories spread. The first rumours of Clicnghiz 
in the West were as of a Christian conqueror; tales may be found of the 
Christianity of Chagatai, Ilola^i, Abaka, Arghun, Baidu, Gha/an, Sartak, Kuyuk, 
Mangn, Kublai, and one or two of the hitter's successors in China, all probably 
false, with one or two doubtful exceptions. — Yule's Marco Poht footnote 3 
to p. 23. 

** • Thispoinjj to heaven on horseback may be a Muhammadan idea, and 
kit hough there are Moslems who believe Muhammad's ascension to have been 
only a vision, there are numberless others who consider it a reality ; in Bombay 
ii is an article of tho religion, and the author of this paper has a nice picture 
of t he celebrated horse hr-rak, on which the Pi"ophi»t performed this journey; 
it is sold framed and glazed in the bazir. This celebrated stocd is represented 
with a human head, but a peaiX)ck'M tail. 
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who stooii no longer in need of the impostor^s credit, ordered his son 
Juji to kill him the first time he again came to the camp to retail hii 
impertinences. Shortly afterwards the priest arriyed on a visit to 
Chenghii Khan, and began, as was his custom, to harangoe him, where- 
u(M>n Juji kicked Gokju out of the imperial tent and slew him. 
Mingalik, the father of Gokju, was the chief ofathoosand Mmigols 
of the Kougokotan tribe, and Chenghiz had given hhn his own mother, 
Uun Isa, for a wife, had alwavs treated him with distinctimi. and 
placed him on his right side above all his officers. \f ingalik happened 
to be present at the scene jost described, and picked np his son's bon- 
net, not chiukLng that his life was in danger ; on being, however, ap- 
prised it had been taken, he remained quiet and as attached to 
Cheu^hii Khan as ever; three others of his sons were also com- 
manders of a thousand. 

Cheaghii Khan invaded Tangut — which had fiukd to pay the tribnte 
agTee^^ upon — for the second ti^ie ia 1207. when he ravaged a portion of 
the cv>un:rv. and in 1209 for the third time : but in the month of March 
ia rJIl he Ie:\ ihe banks of the river Kemlan in order to attack 
China. On this occasion he was accompanied bv his four sons. Juji, 
Ch;t^ra:. O-^^caL and Txilui. Rashli-al-din. the author of the Jdmi- 
^I-tj.-'.irix.x^ <ZAUs zhxi before uniercakfng this expedition Chenghiz 
i'jLipIorvd the aid of heaven on the top of a high mountain, and ut- 
tered :he :Vy.:wirs rraver on his knees: — "' O eternal God ! I am 
armeo. :o av-xc^ :he bleed o: niv iir.oLes Berkan and Hembokai. whom 
xhi Alra-niih .u;*"*-' oau.<ed igtioaunioiijlv to die. If thou approvest 
of n'.e. irrru*.: r:e rrrs^'. on hi^h :he aii or :hv arm. and command here 
beueauh all nieiu as w^iU as the gccd and the wicked genii, to unite for 
mv assistauoe/* All,is:on to a siziilar prayer of Chenghiiy in which 
be had a vi<iou of a Chrl^cian bi:>hop« has alreadj been made above 
from the account of Abtilfiraj : bat. considecing the disposition of the 
proud and cn:cl cou^^ueror. the ouie would appear to be as onwortby of 
creiMc as the och^T, 

The foorch inYa;^ou of Tin^*it took place in 1218, and the eapittl 
beb^ about to be iare^ceJ bv the \Iong>jIs its sovereign took refuge 
iu the province now called Lean-cheu-t^. Then Chenghii Khan 
lumed ai$ atteutiou to Gntchluk. son ofcbe last Khan of theNaj- 
muMdk who bad occupied for si\ year» the chronr of the Khan-Khitaii 
which be had Uj>urped. 

'"^ V v.w'.t* jbd«.v:.*u .^7 -.iiv* flL.a eat^«ron of Chink 
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It has IxTii narratcil above how Chi'iighiz liad defeated and slain 
Tayang Khan ; now, liowever, his ^on (lulchliik was desirous to sub- 
jugate Ozar, the Khan ot'Ahnah<2:. lie marelied against him more 
than once, and at hist, surprising him in tlie eliase, he captured him and 
had him slain. Ciutehluk liiierated tiie son of the Khan of Kashgar, 
whom the (rur Klian hud imprisoned, and sent him back to his country, 
but the young prince was killed wlieu lie arrived at the gates of 
Kashgar. In order to reduce this country, GuU'liluk sent troops to 
ravage it at harve^^t (ime ; lie causetl these ilevastatlons to be repeated 
during the next two or three years, at liic cud of which the iuhabitants 
were by famiite compelled to submit. 

It is important in this place to notice that :dth()u;;h Giitchluk was 
educated in the Christian relijj:i(T^i, which the greatest portion of the 
Xaynian nation professed, he abjiire(l it at. the instillation of his wife 
and embraced BtuMhism. Aieordimrlv when he iiad hv force of 
arms subjugated Ivhotan, he desired the iiiiiabitauts to abandon Islam, 
and to take their choice between Christ lanitv and l>uddhism. lieinor 
even ready to demonstrate the talsitv of their creed, he con\oked the 
Musalman clergy in a plain under the walls of the city, and issued 
a proclamation that any one willing to dispute with him on that religion 
had only to present him^i'll". Accord in?;: ly A'la-al-din Muhammad, the 
chief Einam, appro:u'hed (Jutchluk and warmly defended Islam ; and 
when the Khan, irritated by his resistance, uttered in his wrath insults 
against the l*rophet, the indignant Knniin shoutJMl, ** May earth 
cover thv tonijue, () eneniv of tin; true reliirion ! *' Herennon he was 
seized by order of Cutchlnk, who, after having tortured him in \ain to 
force him to abjure I>lam, had him crueiticd on the door of hi^ 
college. From that time he made it his buiiiness to persecute th<» 
Moslems in his dominions. 

(.iienghiz Khan w:is not inclined to allow the son of his old foe to 
enjoy peaceably the thnme he had usurped. When Chcnghi/ marched 
towards the west, he del.uhcd in rJ18(A.n. (»ir»)a ccnps of twenty 
thousand men against (iutehluk ; the latter lied to Kasligar at the 
approach of Xoyan Tclu'beh, who on entering the city proclaimed 
hberty of worship to all reliirions, \>hennpon the hdiabitants instantly 
massacred the solditTs of (Jutchluk in their lodgings, \vhil>l the Mon;:(ds 
went in pursuit (d'Cntchluk himsell', whom they captured and slew in 
the mountains of na(lakh>hin/®* 

• » » r»':»ii..y.i:; t. I., p. IVJ. 

VOL Xlll. Jf) 
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Now the doniinions of the Mongol sovel'eign extended over the 
Khara-Khitai possessions, to which, as has heen seen, also the pro- 
vinces of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan belonged, whose (mostly 
Muhanimadan) populations were agricultural. The states of Chenghiz 
Khan now bounded those of Sultan Muhammad of Khovarezm, and 
the Mongol conqueror soon foimd reasons, or at least plausible pre- 
texts, for attacking his new neighbour, whose flourishing empire pre- 
sented a rich harvest to the cupidity of the Tatar hordes. 

Expedition against Bokhara. 

The invasion of the Muhammadan countries governed by Sultan 
Muhammad of Khovarezm, but especially of Bokhara, was resolved on 
already in 1218, immediately after the death of Gutchluk, in an 
assembly of the chief relatives and officers of Chenghiz Khan, but he 
marched from the banks of the Irtish only in the autumn of 1*219, and 
arrived at Bokhara in March 1220. The troops immediately took up 
positions around the city, which was defended by twenty thousand men, 
and they assaulted it incessantly for several days, at the end of which 
the garrison defending it lost all hope of being able to retain the place, 
and resolved to make a sortie in the night and to break through the 
army of the enemy to save their lives. According to D'Ohsson^®^ this 
project was carried out, aud the Mongols being attacked actually fled, 
but as the Moslems did not pursue them they soon rallied, overtook 
them near the Oxus and slew them all. Abulfaraj^®^ agrees with him, 
but states only that as the garrison was unable to stand the siege it 
fled after sunset, was perceived by the Mongol outposts, pursued to the 
Oxus, there overtaken and slaughtered. 

The city being now denuded of defenders and entirely at the mercy 
of the Mongols, a deputation conisting of the Emams and the nobles 
came out the next day to pay homage to Clienghiz Khan, who imme- 
diately proceeded to the town, and entering the great mosque on 
horseback exclaimed, "This is the palace of the Sultan!" The 
people replied, however, "No, it is the Khanahi Yazdan(house of God)." 
Hereupon he dismounted, ascended the pulpit, and said, " There is 
no provender in your fields ; feed our horses from what you have in 
your barns !" Accordingly the people went and brought forth all the 
grain they had in their magazines ; whereupon the Mongols carried all 

^'^z D'Ohsi5on, t. I.., p. 228. 

163 J J ^J (^^xi^ ^J ; IJ ed. Tococke, p. 290. * 
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the boxes \i'hie]i were filled with Kuraiis from the mosque into the 
courtyard to serve as niftiigors for tlie horses, whicli train])led iin(h*r 
their feet the sacred vohmies of (he Moslems.^*"'* The barharinns also 
deposited their wine-skins in the centre of the mosque, and brought 
from the town daneinp; men and women. Whilst the Mongols aban- 
doned themselves in the mosque to feasting, to debauchery, and to 
rejoicings, the chief inhabitants of the city, the doctors of the law, and 
the heads of the religion were compelled to wait on them like slaves, 
and to attend also to their horses. 

At\er the expiration of a couple of hours Cheughiz Khan proceeded 
from the town to the 0))en plain, where he had ordered the inhabitants 
of Bokliara to assemble, antl where they had been accustomeil to 
hold public prayers on soU'uin occasions. Tie ascended the ])ul])it 
aod asked the richest })eisons in all that multitude to be ])oiiite(l luit. 
AccordiiiRlv 2bO wealthy nu*n were shown to him, to whom he stated 
the reasons which had forced him to declare war against the >iil(an, 
aud said, " You have committed great faults, and tin? chiefs of the 
people arc the most criminal. If you ask why I speak thus to you, J 
reply that I am the sc(mrge of God, and that if yon \>ere not great 
criminals God would not have sent me upon you ;" and wilate^er else 
Cheashiz Khan said in the Monu:ol lan«j:uage his chamberlain Dane.^h- 
mend interpreted to the people in IVrsian. All the riches of the 
wealthy inhabitants were extorted from them, cmcIi placed luulcr a 
Mongol guard, and daily brought at >uini>e to the ti-nt of Clunghi/. 
Khan. At last the Mongol troops ri-ceivcd ordns to surround the 
inhabitants of lU)khara and to divide tluni nuioni: llu-ni-i-hi'S. '* This," 
favs the historian Kbn-al-Athir, " was a ttrriblc (l;i\, and nothinu: but 
lamentations aud sighs of the nu'U, woiu. Ml, and children, to be sejia- 
rated from each other for ever, weri* lu'ing iu'ard." Tin' barbarians 
assailed the chastity of the women in public, a< tiie unfortunate peopK* 
were unable to repel any of the mi.-l'oituni-s which o\erwh(lnHMl them, 
and had no other refuge but tears. Many prtfrnt'd (Katli to bring 
spectators of these horrors and among tlu-Tu were l\/i«li lu'ilr-al-diu, and 
the Emani Rukn-al-din with his son, who, ha\ing become witnc'^Sfs of 
the dishonour of their wixes, causrd thrui.sehrs to b«' slain lighting. 
Bokhara was sacked, burnt, and ri'zrd to the irround. 
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After devastating Ma-vara-al-nahr, i.e. Transoxiana, Chengliiz Khan 
despatched his sons to do the same work in Khovarezm. The horrible 
slaugliter committed in Bokhara, Samarkand, Balkh, and in nearly 
every other place taken, is perhaps the most convincing proof that 
these wolfish and bloodthirsty fiends were void of all religions 
sentiments. Their usual custom was to drive all the inhabitants in 
herds out of a city as soon as it was taken, to surround them, and to 
massa<Tc them, even to the number of thirty or forty thousand at once, 
after picking out some handsome women, some artizans, and other 
persons whose services could be utilized. The city being thus emptied 
of its i)eople and wealth was set on fire. In the taking of Tirmed a 
woman was about to be slain, but ])leaded for mercy, and confessed that 
she had swallov.ed some pearls, which she would give her captors if 
they consented to spare her life, whereupon they immediately ripped 
open not only herself, but all the persons whom they had killed, and 
they made it a practice ever afterwards. ^"° 

Tului, the youngest son of Chenghiz Khan, who had greatly aided 
him as a general, was just as cruel asliimsclf. Tului being at the sack 
of ^lerv informed that many persons had, in order to save their lives, 
concealed themselves among the dead, ordered, after the taking of 
Nishapur on the 7th of April I22I (12th ^afar G18), the heads of 
all the victims of his furv to be cut off, so that all who laid themselves 

ml ' 

down among them might at once be recognized as alive, and slain. Of 
these heads three pyramids were construeted, one consisting of skulls of 
men, the second of women, and the third of children. The razing of 
the town oecu])ied fifteen days, and when it was completed barley 
was sown on its site. AVlien the Mongols took Herat, on the 4th of June 
1222 (2nd of Joniiida anterior 019), tliey are said to have slaughtered 
more than a million and a half of the population, and their work of 
pillaging, burning, and demolishing lasted a whole week without inter- 
mission. Thus it may be seen how an avenging Nemesis abundantly 
repaid the Moslems for the great persecutions they had practised on 
the Zoroastrians when they destroyed the Sasanian dynasty, subjugated 
Persia by fire and sword, and thrust Islam on the whole population. 

V2.&J wi»^ tsr t^Uft? j«A.> U^ K^ jy •^-JOj^ e»li^ i^y^J^ ^ 
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In 12*2.'^ Chengliiz Khnii resolved to return to Mongolia, not having; 
ailvnneed on the road to India iurther than Peshawnr ; hnt his general 
Balla Xovan crossed the (.Janges, besieged Mnltan, and was near taking 
it when the terrible heat foreed liini to rejoin his master, not, how- 
ever, without devastating the localities through which he passed/"^ 
It is rather hard to believe that Chenghiz Khan should have placed 
much faith in vaticination from shoulder-blades of sheep, as some 
authors assert, and that tlie unfavourable onu'u obtained from this 
silly operation should liavc been the reason which jirevented him from 
invading Indiu.^^' 

After having crossed the mountains of Jhimian on his return march, 
Chengliiz Kiian spent the sunnner in the region of liakalan, wIutc his 
baggage had remained, but continued his march in autumn. Wiicn 
he again arrived in Hnlkh, the inhabitants \\liohad returned to It came 
out to meet liun with presents and offered liim homage, but he distrust- 
ed their loyalty, distril)nte<l a portion of them among his troops, and 
slew the rest of them, without regarding their sex or age ; he also 
razed all the buildings to the groiuid.*^'* The peoj)le who still sur- 
vived in this ])rovince had within the space of one year been reduce* I 
to feed on dogs and cats, as the Mongols, who needed only pastu- 
rages for their herds, the ilesh and milk of which fornu'd their onlinary 
diet, had destroyed all the harvests of the country, so that the inhabit- 
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ants who had escaped other kinds of death were, after the departure of 
tlie harharians, in danger of perishing hy famine. 

When Chenghiz Khan was in Bokhara he ordered the ^adr Jehan to 
send him some one well acquainted with the Muhammadan religion. 
This magistrate sent him the Kadi Ashref and a preacher. Chenghiz 
Khan induced the two doctors to explain to him the chief dogmas and 
precepts of Islam. He approved of them, hut observed concerning 
the pilgrimage to Mekkah that as the whole world is the house of God 
prayers could reach him from any place in it ; for this reason the 
preacher would not consider Ohenghiz Khan to be a Moslem, but the 
Kadi believed him to be one.^*** On his arrival at Samarkand the 
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nobles of that city came out to meet him, and (.'henghiz Khan ordered 
them — in consequence of the victory lie said God had given him over 
their king — to hold public prayers in his name, to pray for him and 
to praise him."** At their demand he exempted the Kadis and Emams 
from the taxes they had hitherto paid, which was no doubt a good 
stroke of policy, and so advantageous that it was imitated in later times 
by other conquerors. 

Chenghiz remained during the whole winter of 1223 in the country 
of Samarkand, and when he continued his march, after the spring had 
set in, he ordered that whilst his army was passing, the mother, the 
wives and relatives of Sultan Muhammad should all stand on the 
road and bid, hi a loud voice with protracted groanings and lamenta- 
tions, their last farewell to the Khovarezniian empire. On the banks 
ol the river Sihun, Chagatai and Ogotai, who had during the winter 
been hunting in Bokhara, joined their father, Chenghiz Khan, who had 
spent a portion of the summer of 122 J in the district of Kolan-Tushi. 
Juji had not joined his father, but by his orders innnense herds of 
game, chiefly consisting of wild asses, had been driven to the vicinity of 
Kolan-Tushi, where Chenghiz Khan enjoyed the pleasures of the chase. 
After him his troops amused themselves in hunting these animals, 
which were so fatigued with their long march that they could be taken 
by hand. Chenghiz Khan s|)ent the remainder of the summer and 
winter of 1224 im his homeward march, wliere two of his grandsons, 
namely Kubilai and Ilulagu, — the former being eleven, and the latter 
only nine years old, — whose reigns became celebrated, met him at the 
river Imil, the ancient frontier of the Naymaus and Oigurs; further on 
he gave his army a graml entertainment in a ])lace called Huka Sin- 
hiku, and at la^t reached his Urdus, ir, encaminnents, in the month 
of Februarv 1225. 

Meanwhile Tchebeh and Suliutal, t\\o generals of Chenghiz Khan, 
devastated Tersiji, marched through Asia Minor, invaded the immenbc 
plains of the Kipchaks, ^^hich >i retch along the Caspian Sea, the 
Caucasus, and the northern shores of the Black Sea. Then the>e 
barbarians entered Hu^isia, where thev nut with no resistance. On the 
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approach of tlie Mongols, the inhabitants of Novogorod and Sviatopol, 
being unable to offer any resistance, came out to meet them, bearing 
cracifixes and imploring mercy ; they were, however, all slaughtered to 
the number of ten thousand. From the banks of the Dnieper the Mon- 
gols proceeded to ravage the countries which surround the Sea of 
Azof, and penetrated into the Crimea, where they took possession of 
the opulent city of Sudak,"' which belonged to the Genoese but paid 
tribute to the Kipchaks, and was at that time the emporium of com- 
merce for the countries situated to the north and south of the Black 
Sea. Abandoning the western countries, the Mongols invaded, to- 
wards the end of 1223 (a.h. 620), the country of the Bulgars^'* 

Chenghiz Khan had scarcely arrived in his Urdus when he was 
apprised of the death of his eldest son, Juji. This prince, who had 
received orders to conquer the regions north of the Caspian and 
of the Black Sea, had not even attempted to execute them. Irritated 
by this disobedience, Chenghiz Khan had, during his march from 
Persia to Tartary, several times commanded him to come, but Juji 
pleaded sickness as his excuse, and was indeed unwell. When the con- 
queror had reached his Urdus, a Mongol arrived from the country of 
Juji, who on being asked about news concerning that prince, replied that 
he had seen him hunting and quite well. Chenghiz no longer doubted 
(hat Juji purposely refused to obey ; accordingly he believed him to 
be cither a rebel or a fool, and resolved in his anger to reduce him to 
obedience. Ogotai and Chagatai had already departed with the van- 
guard, and tiieir father was getting ready to follow them, when the 
news of the death of Juji arrived. Cheughiz Kiian was much affected, 
and subsequent information proved that the report of the Mongol, 
who had seen only the officers of Juji, was a false one ; he was to be 
punished, but could not be found. "*^ 

*'^ RoMaia, called by Orientals Suii^:, is on the soiitli-east enast of the 
Crimea, west of Katfsu It was taken by the Mongols in llilili. — Vulc's Ma'co 
r«)/<», vol. I., p. 4, f(K>tnote 1. 

*•* The region, sometimes called Great Hnlfpiria, had liol^^ar for its capital, 
which stood a few miles from the left bank of the Vol^a. in lat. about 51* 54', 
and iK) miles below Kazam. llussian clinmielers speak of an eanier capital of 
the Bulgarian kinirdom, winch may have be<'n thi^ city refernMi to in earlier 
Arabic accounts. The fullest <»f these is by Kbn Ko<;lari, who accompanied an 
embassy from the court of Baf^di'di'id to Bolgar A.F). 921. The k'm^ and fieoplo 
had about this time been converted to Islam, havinj; previously, it would seem, 
professed Christianity. Nevertheless a Muhammadan writer cf the I4lh 
century says tljat the people had lonsf renounced Islam for tlu- worship of the 
Cross. See Yule'ii Mairj Voi>, vol. 1., p. 4, loolnote 2, and A''^ '.> tt LjtiaitA, 
t.XIll, p.'270. 

» ' ♦ DOhoSon, HLtnn (fa ilonnoU, cd. 1S34, t. I . p. 353. 
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According to the statement of Abu 0*mar Minhaj-al-din, author of 
the Tabakdt'i'NaQin'f the prince Juji, whom he calls Tushi, had 
arrived in the Kibch^lc country and intended to slay his own father, 
Chenghix, to prevent further conquests, and to get an opportunity of 
settling himself there, but the plot was betrayed by his brother Chaga* 
tai, and Juji was poisoned by order of Cheughiz Khan.^'* Juji was at 
the time of his death only thirty years old, but left nearly forty chil- 
dren, which he had begotten with his numerous wives and concubines ; 
he followed no religion whatever, but believed in God. ^'* 

Whilst Chenghiz Khan had been devastating Persia, his lieutenant- 
general Mukuli had conquered Northern China, but died in 1223, aged 
fifty-four years, in the canton of Ven-hi, belonging to the district of 
Seh-cheu, whereupon his son Boru became commander-in-chief for the 
provinces conquered from China. 

At the end of 1225 Chenghiz Khan again invaded Tangut. Ilis 
third son, Ogotai, had, with the corps of the general Chagan, advanced 
as far as Nan-king^ and sent General Tang-tsing there to demand the 
annual tribute from the emperor in the year 1 227. Chagan took the 
majority of the forts iu the district of Sin-gan-fu, where the celebrated 
inscription may still be seen, and where flourishing Christian churches 
existed in the 7th century. ^'^ 

m 

It is more probable that Chenghiz Khan used Chinese money, but 
it is worth mentioning hi this place that in '' The Chronicles of the 
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«'• Si»f footnote 2 to i». 14 of VuIc'h Mavo /^'^., vol. I. The wonls of Marco 
Polo himself about tlio rity of Siii-KWi-fu, wliit-h w;ih in his time called Kcn- 
jan-fu, arc as follows: — " A very great and line city it is, and iheca])ital of the 
kiDgdoiu of Ken-jan-fu, which in «»Id tinicH was a nol»l«», rich, and powerful 
realm, and had many preut and wealthy and puissant kin^s. lint now tho king 
thereof is a prince called Manpiini, tlie H«»n of the Orccit Khan, who liath given 
him this realm, and crowned him kinir thertM)f. It is a city of f:rcat trade and 
industry. Thoy have ^n^at ahundani'o of silk, from which they w«-:ivr 4'lothRof 
■ilk and gold of diverse kinds, and tliry mannfariun'also all w>iM8of iMpiipments 
for an army. They have every neceswiry of manV life very chrap. The city 
Uei towards tho west ; the ^Mtiple are idohilers ; and outsiilo of the city is the 
place of tho prince Mangalai, rn >wned kiujr, and M»n of thedrtat Khan, uh I 
tuld you before.*' 

VOL. XIII. 27 
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Pathdn kings of Delhi, London, 1871," E. Thomas gives on p. 91 the 
facsimile of a silver coin now in the India Museum, purporting to he 
of Chenghiz Khan, and with his name on the obverse as follows : — 
«JiJf c;J»>^ ^ W| andthe reverse c^l^ j^ (J»^ SH J:^^\ 
cri^^^ l^j^ t and the legends of two other coins which do not bear his 
name, but have the same reverse ; accordingly we have him here thrice 
represented as " The aider of the religion of Allah, Commander of the 
Believers," a title given only to Moslem sovereigns, just as that of 
** Defender of the Faith" is assumed only by those of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

When Nin-hia was besieged closely and in its last extremity, 
king Li-hien sent, in the month of July 1227, ambassadors to 
Chenghiz Khan, offering submission, and asking only for one month's 
delay to surrender the capital. Chenghiz consented and promised 
henceforth to consider him as his own son. He proceeded to pitch 
his camp in the district of Tsing-shui-hien, on the banks of the 
river Si-kiang, distant about twelve leagues east from the town of 
Tsin-tcheu ; there, however, he he was overtaken by a serious illness. 
On his deathbed Chenghiz Khan traced out to his chief officers the 
plan they were to follow in order to penetrate as far as Nan-king ; he 
recommended at the same time to his generals, in case he should suc- 
cumb, carefully to conceal his death, and at once to slay the king 
of Tangut as soon as he came out from his capital, according to the 
agreement entered into, and mentioned above, and also to massacre the 
whole population of Ning-hia. Thus Chenghiz signalized even his exit 
from the world by treachery and cruelty ; and all his injunctions were 
faithfully executed by his generals. 

Chenghiz Khan expired on the eighth day of his malady, on the 18th 
August 1 227, in the twenty-second year of his reign and the sixty-sixth 
of his age ; and the difference occurring in Mirkhond, who makes him 
seventy-three years old, and places his death in the twenty-fifth of his 
reign, ^" must at least ])artly be ascribed to the difference of the 
Muhammadan and the Christian calendar. After all, however, this 
author agrees with Abulfaraj and Ssetsen in the year 624, which cor- 
responds to 1227> and his Ramadan of that year also agrees with 
our August. 

Ssetsen appears <o be the only author who attributes the death of 
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Chenghiz EHiau to a violent cause, — except Carpini, who states that he 
was killed by lightning, — and, strangly enough, through the instru- 
mentality of the widow of the just-mentioned king of Tangut, she 
haying become the wife of Chenghiz Khan : — " In the following 
night [after the wedding], when tlie ruler [Chenghiz Khan] was asleep, 
Kurbelgin Goa did him some bodily harm, which made him weak and 
faint ; then she got up, went out, and threw herself into the Khara 
Muren [river], in which she was drowned.""* 

The corpse of Chenghiz Khan was carried secretly to Mongolia, and, 
in order to hinder the news of his death from spreading, the troops of 
the cortege slew every person thoy encountered on their long line of 
march. This slaughter is alluded to as a regular custom by Marco 
Polo,*'* who says, ** Let me tell you a strange thing too. When 
they are carrying the body of an emperor to be buried with the others, 
the convoy that goes with the body doth ])ut to the sword all whom 
they fall in vrith on the road, saying, < Go and wait upon your lord in the 
other world !' For they do in sooth believe that all such as they slay 
in this manner do go to serve their lord in the other world. They do 
the same, too, with horses ; for when the emperor dies they kill all his 
best horses, in order that he may hsive the use of them in the other 
world, as they believe. And I tell you as a certain truth that when 
Mangu Kaan died, more than twenty thousand persons, who chanced 
to meet the body on its way, were slain in the manner I have told." 
Rashid-tl-din relates that in carrying Chenghiz to his burial, the 
escort slew all whom they met, and that forty noble and beautiful 
girls were despatched to ser\e him in the other world, as well as 
superb horses. As Mangu Khan died in the heart of China, any 
attempt to carry out this barbarous rule in his case would involve great 
slaughter. 

A pious Buddhist, like Ssanang Ssetsen, who moreover entirely 
emasculated his whole Ilhtonj of the Eastern MoiigoU from every ap- 
pearance of barbarism, as well as the cruelties, superstitious practices, 
and follies it necessarily entails, and who moreover thorounrhly homo- 
logized it, as far as he possibly could, with his and their creed in the 
17th century, could of course not mention the slaughter committed at 



^'B Colonel Yule also gives ihia accoiiiit, wliich, nn ho rlooR not niontion his 
■onrce, — probably Ssanang Ssot Hcn, — rnnnot bo taken am a (y>ri*olj<)ration. -The* 
colonel, howcrer, adds that the KarainiiriMi, i.r. ILiang-IIo [Tellow Hiver], was 
Galled Khdtun-golf or** Lady's Bivor," to ronmioniorate the evout. 
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the funerals of the emperors ; nevertheless his account of that of 
Chenghiz, fanciful as it may be, is worth inserting, and is very credit- 
able to him in so far as he has, in spite of his Buddhist predilections, 
abstained from introducing priests and religious ceremonies into it, 
which he might easily have done ; by forbearing to do this he has at 
least shown that he tried to be as impartial as it was possible to be 
to a descendant of Chenghiz and a Buddhist. His account^'*** is as 
follows : — 

'' The corpse of the master was placed on a two-wheeled wagon in 
order to be conveyed to his home ; the entire great nation accompanied 
it with shouts of lamentation and weeping. Then also Kiluken Bagha- 
tur, of the Sunid [tribe], raised his voice, and sang as follows : — 'Like 
a falcon hast thou soared ; now a creaking wagon m ust roll thee away. 
Thou, my master, hast really abandoned all thy subjects, — thou, my 
ruler ! As an eagle joyously circling, so hast thou also progressed — 
thou, my ruler ! Like an inexperienced foal hast thou been precipi* 
tated — thou, my ruler ! After sixty-six years of thy life thou wouldst 
have granted joy and peace to the nine colours of thy nation, and now 
thou leavest it — thou my ruler !' Amidst such threnodies the cortege 
arrived in the region of the \f ona [mountains], where the wheels of 
the car sank in the blue loamy soil, so that it stuck fast immovetbly. 
As every effort to put the wagon in motion proved ineffectual, although 
the strongest horses among the five colours of the nation were har^ 
nessed to it, and the people began to be dejected, Kiluken Baghatur^ of 
the Sunid, again raised his voice and sang, ' Lion of men, miraculously 
begotten by the blue eternal Tegri, thou Tegri-^ow Bogda^rnler !"^ 
Wilt thou abandon thy whole great nation and remain here alone 1 
My Bogda ! The spouse suitable to the sublime standpoint of thy 
birth ; the firmly established administration of the empire ; the execu- 
tive power of thy laws ; thy faithfully adhering people — ail is there f 
Thy spouses befriended in love, thy golden palace, thy administration 
founded on right, the assembled people of thy subjects— a// is there ! 
Thy native country, the water in which thou hast been washed, thy 
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^8o Bogdas are higher beings either of a Buddhistic nature, or of the vari- 
ous degrees of the realm of spirits, which make their appearance in the corporeal 
world. This title is given not only to all the Buddhas and Bodhisatvas, but alao 
to very high Lamas deemed to be saints, as well as to monarchs who promote 
the well being of their subjects, because they are considered to be emanatiQiia 
of diyine intelligences. — Ammerknngenf p. 301. 
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subjects, the prolific nntioii of the Mongols, thy inimerous dignitaries, 
princes, and nobles, Deligiin Buldak on the Onon, the place of thy 
birtli — all is there ! Thy standard prepared of tails of black stallions, 
the kettle-drums, gongs, trumpets, fifes, thy golden palace comprising 
within itself everything nameable, the grass plain on the Kerulan, this 
place where thou hast ascended the throne as Khagan of the Arulad 
[tribe] — all is there I Thy excellent spouse betrothed to thee in early 
youth, Burte Jurjin, Borhhatu-Khan, thy happy country, and the great 
nation, Boghorji and Mukhuiif thy two confidential friends, thy admi- 
nistration and^rdcr of government perfect in all things — all is there f 
Thy Khubilganian spouse Khulan Khdtun, thy lutes, fiutcs, and other 
musical instruments, thy two attractive spouses Jissu and Jissuken, thy 
golden palace, gathering-place of everything celebrated — all is there ! 
Hast thou, because the region near the Kharguna-Khan [mountains] is 
warm, because the Tangguds conquered by thee are many, and because 
Kurbeljin Kh6tun is beauteous, really abandoned thy ancient Mongol 
people ? Although we could not serve as a buckler of thy noble life, 
we shall nevertheless convey home thy remains, which are like the 
noble Jr^<M-gem,"^ show them to thy spouse Burte Jujin^ and fulfil 
the wishes of thy whole great nation ? ' After the termination of this 
song it happened, as if the ruler had graciously complied with the 
request, that the wagon began to creak and to move, whereat the whole 
great nation was filled with joy, and accompanied the body of the 
Khagan to the great country of his home. Here the spouses and the 
children [of the ruler] nu't the funeral procession with a great retinue 
amidst wiTpings and lamentations with great mourning. As every 
endeavour to lift tlie noble ci)rp!?e from the car proved fruitless, a 
monument was built over it for all time to come, and eight white houses 
were erected on the spot as places of invocation and veneration. In 
this manner the corpses of the ruler was disposed of in the region called 
Yeke-utek, between the sliady side of the Altai-Khan and the sunnv 
side of the Kentel-Klian [mountains]." 

The news of the death of Chenghiz Khan was not ma<!e public 
before the arrival of the funeral procession in his great Urdu near the 
sources of the river Keridan, where his ancient territorv was. The 
mortal remains of the conqueror were gradually deposited in the Urdus 



*^^ This in tho Muu^ol nanu* of a stouo highly ORtooinod in tho Ka<«t, and 
known by the name of 'OrienCil jot'or ' jadi*;' it in by tlio Chinese nnd Til>etan!i 
called Tu. 
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of his chief wives, where from all the parts of his vast empire the 
princes and princesses of the hlood, as well as the military chiefs, 
assemhled at the invitation ofTului, to pay their last homage with pro- 
tracted lamentations, hut those who came from distant regions did not 
arrive before the expiration of three months. The statement of 
Ssetsen that the corpse could not be taken from the wagon is of course 
fabulous, but on the other hand there is also no positive evidence that 
the body of Chenghiz Khan was actually put into a grave and covered 
with earth. The locaHty where the corpse was interred or deposited 
under a tree was a forest in which afterwards several descendants of 
Chenghiz were likewise buried, and the guardianship of the tombs was 
for a long time entrusted to one thousand men of the Urianguit tribe. 
From the circumstance that perfumes and lamps were kept constantly 
burning before the images of the deceased princes, the conclusion is 
natural that the Mpngols had merely imitated the Chinese, who observe 
the same usage in their ancestral temples. 

As the statutes and precepts of Chenghiz Khan had by his orders 
been composed in the Mongol language but written in the Oigur 
characters, thus forming a collection of laws, called Ulong-Tdsd or 
Great Commandments,^®* which were carefully preserved in the archives 
of his descendants, they possessed well defined regulations concerning 
secular affairs, the laxity of Chenghiz Khan's religious ideas having 
probably impeded him from framing instructions for his successor con- 
ceming religious ones. He indeed believed in a Supreme Being, but 
worshipped the sun according to the gross practices of Shamanism ; 
he exempted, however, from taxation also ministers of other religions. 
Christian monks, destitute persons, as well as physicians and learned 
men in general.^®* Chenghiz also sanctioned silly observances, and the 
foolish prohibition to void urine on water or fire ; which is perhaps 
traceable to the immemorial belief in the sacredness of the so-called four 
elements, still surviving in Zoroastrianism, and formerly universal in 
the whole of Central Asia ; this veneration was carried so far that even 
the hands were not to be dipped into flowing water, and clothes were 
not washed, but worn till they fell to pieces : which appears to 

Mirkhond, vol. v., p. Y* 'H^\'^j^ ^^ ijf^y^i'hi/'^J^J y^^^ ^Jij^ 
183 D'Ohsson, t. L, p. 412. 
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be an exaggerated application of an injunction, salutary to no- 
madic tribes, to be sparing of water, which they generally carry about 
in their wanderings in skins, that can be replenished only when 
they happen to pass near streams. Chenghiz is, however, reported 
to have gone still further and to have forbidden anything to be called 
dirty, as according to his ideas all things were pure. Pallas^'* states 
that the prohibition to wash house utensils with water, cited as a law 
of Chenghiz Khan by Abulghazi, is still observed by the Ealmuks, who 
merely wipe them with dry grass or felt ; the same is the case also 
with another of his ordinances, namely the slaughtering of animals by 
first tying their legs, ripping open their breasts, introducing the hand, 
and finally taking their life by pressing the heart. 

It has already been mentioned above that Chenghiz Khan had five 
hundred wives and concubines. The first of all was Burta-Fu-Jin, 
daughter of Noyan Tayin, chief of the Kunkarat tribe, and mother of 
the four historical sons of Chenghiz, namely Juji, Chagatai, Ogotai, 
and Tului, as well as of dye daughters, who were given in marriage 
to chiefs of tribes ; besides the four sons just named, Chenghiz Khan 
had five others by various spouses.*'* Kulan, the second of his wives, 
was the daughter of a chief of the Merkites ; the third and fiflh, called 
Yissukat and Yissubun, were two Tatar sisters ; bufc Gokju, the fourth 
in rank, was daughter of the Kin emperor : curiously enough, her name 
is the same as that of the Kdm slain by Juji at the command of Chen-* 
ghiz ; and the mention of his wife, Kurbeljin Goa, already mentioned 
above as having drowned herself, according to the account of Ssanang 
Ssetsen, is omitted from the list given by D*Ohsson. 

Chcnjshiz Khan was connected also with Unk Khan by marriage 
lies, discussed before, and it will suffice in this place to add that, accord- 
ing to I)*Ohsson,"® when (chenghiz was one night sleeping in the habi- 
tation of the daughter of Jugambu, niece of Unk Khan, Abika,"' 
whom he had married, he was troubled by a terrible dream. On 
awaking he toM the princess that he had always been contented with 
her, but that he had just now been commanded by God in a dream to 
give her to another man. Accordingly he presented her to an oflicer 
who was that night on guard before the tent. As Chenghiz Khan hud 

*■♦ Sammhi'^jert hisf. Nnrhrichfen, t. I., p. 131. 
Mirkhond, vol. V.,p. 1^ oi| ^ jXj^ xj j^j j[^^ ^^| j\ jjh i-** 
*•• HisttAre dts Mojtf^oh^ t. I., p. 418. 
lA' Aiirkhond calls her ^fijaiilvn. 
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caused Juji to marry Bigtuimish-Fu-Jin, another daughter of Unk's 
brother, the just-mentioned Jugambu, and Tului, whilst yet a boy, to 
become the husband of Siurkukteni, another daughter of the same 
man, he was actually the brother-in-law of his eldest and of his youngest 
son. All the three princesses were Christians^®' ; the two first men- 
tioned are unknown to history, but the third has immortalized her name 
by her intellect, virtue, and Hberality, as will be seen further on. 

Chenghiz Khan had employed his four sons in the government of 
his dominions ; Juji he entrusted with all the affairs concerning the 
chase, which, being carried on with immense preparations on certain 
occasions, required nearly as much discernment as the manoeuvring of 
troops ; Chagatai presided over the judicial, Ogotai over the civil, and 
Tului over the military administration. ^'° But Ogotai he considered as 
the fittest to succeed him, and this opinion he expressed also on his 
deathbed, ^'^ at which Ogotai and Chagatai were present with Barka, 
Batu, and Berkjar, the sons of Juji, who, as has already been observed, 
was dead, and Tului absent in Mongolia in the original Urdu of 
Chenghiz, near the river Kerulan. 

Ogotai. 

Tului was the regent of the empire till the accession of Ogotai, which 
took place in 1229 in the great Urdu near the Kerulan river, when 
he was proclaimed Khan by the assembled princes of the blood, the 
chiefs, nobles, and troops amidst great rejoicings, after he had during 
forty days modestly resisted their entreaties and offered homage to his 
elder brother Chagatai, whom he considered to be more worthy than 
himself to occupy the throne. The act of installation consisted in the 
presentation of a goblet of wine by Ulug Noyau, i.e, Tului, to Ogotai, 
who quaffed it, whereupon all who were in the tent, as well as the 
assembled multitudes without, fell nine times on their knees ; then all 
turned towards the sun and prostrated themselves thrice towards it on 
their knees,^®^ which act of heliolatry is mentioned also by Mirkhond 
afterwards at the inauguration of Kuyuk Khan.^®' 

188 D'Ohsson, 1. 1., p. 418, and t. II., p. 58. 
18 9 Mirkhond, ut swpra. 

^ j.^y j>» ^iUr^ I; (^li^jl c^^^l ^ ^-^ sD^ y*^^ ' '^ 

Ibidem, p. t^l C^^Jjl *il^ ^^J'^ J^^^jyo] ^1*3 
^ "^ Abulfaraj, od. and transl. of Pococke, p. 305. 
1 *'!» Mirkhond, vol. V., p. tr 
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AM the country extending from Karakorum**' to Erin had — when 
Chenghiz Khan entrusted the government of various portions of the 
empire to his sons — heen assigned to Chagatai, who in connection with 
Korachdr Noydn, given to him as vizier, endeavoured to repair the 
mischief caused hy the devastation of the country when the Mongols 
had first taken possession of it. He governed so leniently that in 
1232-3 (A.H. 630) a fanatic of TArab, near Bokhara, who called him- 
self Mahmdd, revolted. This impostor pretended to have supernatural 
powers at his disposal, and on a certain occasion when the rebels and 
Mongols fought, even the latter believed a hurricane, which suddenly 
rose, to be one of his miracles, and fled.**** The insurrection was soon 
put down — not, however, without twenty thousand Moslems succumbing 
to the wrath of the Mongols. Besides the just-mentioned government, 
which together with Turkestan was carried on by officers of his 
choice, Ogotai was also the sovereign not only of Mongolia, but even 
of portions of China, which country he invaded in 1229 and left in 
1234, when he held a great assembly or Kuriltai of fill his vassals and 
nobles in a place of Mongolia called Talan-Tepe. 

When Tului— who begat four sons with Siurkukteni Beghi, namely 
Mangu, Kubilai, Hulagu, and Arik-Boga, the two first of whom became 
Grand Khans, and the third the foundcjr of a dynasty in Persia — died, 

*•* Karakonim, nonr tho upper course of (ho river Orkon fin nurthom 
Mongolia] iB paid by ChincMC uul}i<»r8 to }i;*»c Won founded l»y Baku Khan, of 
the Hoein-Hu or L'iK'irs, in the 8th century. In tho (lays of Chenij^hiz, we are 
told, it was the heatl-cprvrtc^rs of lii^ ally aud aftt'rwardd oqemy, Totrrul Wang 
Khan, the Prester John of l*(»lo. Ojj^otAi, tho Hueecssor of Chenujhiz, cstablJHh- 
ed bin cnpital at Karakuruin, and founded the wails and palatre in I23'i<. It con- 
tinued to be the Moni;.'! head-quarters till I2.'>fi, when Manj;rii Klian (h.'cided 
to transfer the noat of government to Kaipiugfu, [about 180 iniloa in a direct 
line] north of Peking. 

The cily, or tho imperial cam]) in it« vicinity, was visited by Piano 
Carpini (1246) and by Kubnupiis (12/>3). The followinj^ is the hitter's ac<;ouut 
of it: — ** As regards tho city of Caracaron, you must unders(an<l that if you 
•et aside the Kaan's own palace, it i-* not as gtMjd as tlio borou«r)» of St. Denis ; 
and aa for tho palace, tho Abbey of 8t. Denis is worth ten of it. There are 
two utreets in the town ; one of which is occupied by the Saracens, and in that 
is the marketplace. Tho other street is oc^'upied by tlio Cathayans, who are 
•11 craftsmen. Besides these two streets these aro some gT(?at palaces occu- 
pied by the court secretaries. There are also twelve idol temples belonging 
lodiffereDt nations, twoMaliummcries in which tho Law of Mahomet is preached, 
and one church of the Christians at tho extremity of the town," &c. Yule's 
Smr Marco Pol/y, p. 204. 

jl c)^ t'^jS J^ ^ oUiy j\ \j J^ ^yi\ J^ \y>\ >»^ 

Mirkhond, vol. v., p. T^ *Xvi*U^ yJjM< 

VOL. xiu. 28 
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bis name was no longer allowed to be pronounced, and as it means 
"mirror** the people were obliged to borrow another word for this 
article from the Turkish language. Tului's chief wife, Siurkukteni, 
besides whom he had many others as well as concubines, remained at 
the court with her children, to whose education she devoted herself ; 
she was also very influential and much respected.*"* 

Whilst his armies invaded Corea, ravaged the south of China, devas- 
tated Russia, Poland, Hungary, and spread terror in the west of Burope, 
Ogotai abandoned himself to inactivity and to his taste for drink. 
His residence was at Karakorum, and the architects, painters, as 
well as other skilled men he had brought from China were engaged 
in embellishing it, but chiefly in constructing a palace for him, 
which, with its parks and artificial fountains, was a marvel of the 
age.*** His drunken habits brought on a malady, from which he 
recovered, but being unable to resist them he drank till midnight, and 
was the next day, the 1 1th December 1241, found dead in his bed, 
aged fifty-six year^*'' 

Ogotai may possibly have been influenced by Buddhistic ideas on 
the sacredness of life, as he actually saved that of a wolf by purchasing 
him, and manifested great displeasure at seeing him after his release 
pursued by dogs. On that occasion he said, ** I felt unwell, and 
thought that if I were to deliver a beast from destruction God would 
bestow health on me*'*" ; the author of the Tabdkai-i-Na^eri^ however, 
believes Ogotai to have been well disposed towards Moslems,*" and 



|Li»3b^ Ai^^*iA«\y| XiAxjjiLo .ij/jf y^^b ^Jixi ^ )^ jy^ *•» 

^^ oiUi.^ J>y^^, (^ AT ciy^j ^f^Uy»l f^j:^y 

Ibid., pp. t\ geq, "^^kjl^ i:)}"^ j^ 
» "• Ibid., p. »«d. » »' See D'Ohason, t. II., p. 84. » »» Mirkhond, p. « I 
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quite the contrary of his brother Chagatai, who, says he, would have 
extirpated them all had he been able to do so.**''' 

From the following traits reported by Mirkhond, and after him by 
D*Ohsson, it would appear that Ogotai saved at least two Muhammad- 
ans from persecution if not destruction : — A Moslem happened to be 
washing his body in a running water whilst Ogotai was one day 
returning with his brother Chagatai from a huuting party ; the latter, 
who strictly observed the laws and hated Moslems, wished to kill the 
man on the spot. The Khan, however, said that he ought to be ex- 
amined and judged the next day ; meanwhile he caused a baiish^^ 
secretly to be thrown into the water where the man was bathing, and 
the culprit to be instructed to plead for his excuse that he had unfor- 
tunately dropped the coin into the river, and had entered it to recover 
his money. People were sent to look for the lost balish, which they 
found and brought. Then Ogotai said that the law ought in no case 
to be infringed, but that he pardoned the man on account of his 
indigence, as he had jeopardized his life for so triflii|g a sum. To this 
kind act Ogotai added auother, by presenting the man with ten more 

baliithes. 

The other case is as follows: — According to the Ydsd, i.e. sanc- 
tioned usages, of Chenghiz, animals were to be slaughtered by first 
ripping open the breast in the Mongol fashion, and not by cutting the 
throat as Moslems do. This usage appears to have been considered in 
80 serious a light that it was strictly insisted on even in later times* 
during the reign of Kubilai, but Ogotai had published an edict to that 
effect, which greatly irritated the Moslems, and his brother Chagatai, 
who, as has already been observed, was particularly unfriendly to them, 
insisted on its strict observance.*^* As Musalmans are by their reli- 

Ibidem. *^^l^ «'^j U ^. gJ^^ ^yij". yj^^*^^ C^A ^ ^^ 

•0* The hfiUsh was* a moiioy of account ; it wnn «)f silvor and of ^Id, ralued 
at fivo hundred mithhjJs of thoso niotals respect ivfly ; but afterwards the 
changes were f»o coneidenib I o mid fluciiiatiii;^ durinir Buccepsive rei^uH that it 
would be tecb'ouM to rehearse tliein in this place. There wei"© not only intjo*s 
bat alHO hank-notes repreHeminj? biUahes. 
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gion allowed to eat only of the meat of animals whose throats have been 
cut, one of them bought a sheep with the intention of doing so. A 
Kipchak observed the Moslem, dogged his steps, mounted to the roof 
of the house which the man had entered, and leaped down at the mo- 
ment when he slaughtered the sheep. The Kipchak draped the 
culprit to the court, but the latter was set at liberty by Ogotai, and the 
former slain, because he had trespassed in another man's house. 

An enemy of the Musalmans presented himself one day before 
Ogotai and stated that Chenghiz Khan had appeared to him in a dream, 
and had said, " Go on my behalf to my son, and tell him to exter- 
minate all the followers of Muhammad, because they are a wicked 
brood." Ogotai reflected a few moments, and asked whether Chenghiz 
Khan had spoken through an interpreter. The man replied, ** No." 
Then he asked him whether he know the Mongol language, and on 
his confessing that he knew only Turkish, Ogotai exclaimed, " Then 
thou art a liar, because Chenghiz Khan knew only Mongolian," and 
ordered him to be Jtilled.'^* 

After the demise of Ogotai all eyes were turned to Chagatai, the only 
yet surviving son of Chenghiz Khan, who had, in conjunction with the 
princes of the blood, appointed Turakina Khdtun, the widow of Ogotai, 
to be regent till a successor to him could be elected. Turakina was a 
Nestorian Christian,'^* the spouse of TayussiSn, chief of the Uhuz- 
Merkite tribe. This princess had been captured with her husband, 
who had revolted against Chenghiz Khan, and was given by the latter 
to his son Ogotai for a wife, who begat with her Kuyuk and two other 
sons. Kuyuk was born in 120G, and had first served in China, in the 
war against the Kins, under General Ajitai, and afterwards in the ex- 
pedition to Europe — being himself one of the generals during the 
reign of Ogotai, when the Mongols invaded Russia, Poland, Dalmatia, 

<s^)i oT^ LS^^^^y^.3 h c5^^*^*^ g^ is^^'i^ J^ 3^*^ ^^j\'^ 

J Jsil^j ^^b ^jiA ^ tXjb ^ULjJ j\ j iS^JiiUoj i>Jb JSAj \j eJ^jlJ*«« yS 
TabaMt-uNdgeri, p. r<iv ^1 ^J^\j^ 3^ J^ J'^ e^lilJ.--* jl (Si ^ 

»o* Mirkhond, vol. V., p. jcy and D'Ohsson, t. II., p. 95. 

*^* BibL Or, Clementino Vaticanaj Ass., t. III., pt. ii., p. ciii. 
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and Hungary, where they committed the most horrihle depredations — 
under the orders of Batu, whence he was recalled with his troops in 
January 1241, hut during his homeward march was informed of the 
death of his father. 

Turakina made during her regency A'bd-al-rahman her finance 
minister, whilst according to Persian historians Mahmiid Yeluaj was 
during the reign of Ogotai governor-general of the Mongol provinces 
of China, but fell into disgrace after his death and was removed by 
Turakina.'*** These are the first signs of the increasing influence of 
Musalmans in high places ; but there is an instance even of a woman 
of that religion, named Fatimab, a native of Meshed, who, although 
first brought as a captive by the Tatar army from Khoriisan, after- 
wards so ingratiated herself with Turakina Kliatiin, that all who 
desired their affairs to prosper, and hoped for favours from the court, 
first sought her protection. She perished, however, miserably, as she 
was — in spite of the persistent refusal of Turakina to send her to the 
camp of Kuyuk, whose brother was dangerously ill, and whose 
recovery Fatimah was expected to bring about, as she had been accused 
of having bewitched him — at last surrendered to hcT foes. Such is the 
account of Mirkhond, but D'Ohsson states that Fatimah was slain 
only afler the demise of Turnjvina, which, he says, took place two 
months before the accession of Kuyuk to the throne. The way in 
which Fatimah lost her life was as follows : — When she arrived in the 
camp of Kuyuk, a false report had been spread that his brother, prince 
Kutan, had already expired ; she was tortured until she confessed 
a crime never committeu by her ; the upper and lower apertures of her 
body were sewn up, and being wrapped in a piece of felt she was 
thrown into the water. •*^ A similar case of suspected witchcraft has 
been recorded by William Ruisbroek, known as Uubruquis, and will be 
narrated hi its proper place, during the reign of Mangu. 

The great Diet or Kuriltai to elect the emperor could not take place 
till V246, because Batu, the eldest prince of the blood, who liked 
neither Turakina Kliutun nor her son Kuyuk, had delayed to come, and 
the other members of the imperial family would not proceed without 
him to the election of a new sovereign, which, however, took place at 
last when he arrived ; but Mirkhund states that he never did, on the 
plea of being afilicted with a bad foot. 



•«* Mirkhoiid, vol. V. \r ^T. '«•• linJem. 
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KUYUK. 

At the Kuriltai not only the prmces of the blood, vassals, and nobles 
in great numbers, but also ambassadors from Europe were present, 
about whom, however, no details appear to be on record. Of the 
three sons of Ogotai the above-mentioned Kut^n was sick, Siramdn 
was a boy, and Ruyuk an experienced general of great renown, where- 
fore he was by Turakina Khdtiin and Siurkukteni Beghi*°' considered to 
be the most fit to become emperor ; with this decision also the princea 
of the blood and the nobles coincided, and he was installed! The 
genuflections to the prince and to the sun, as well as the goblet of 
wine, mentioned above at the inauguration of Ogotai, according ta 
Abulfaraj, are in this instance recorded also by Mirkhond.*°* 

As the Atdbek KoddV: Khdo, who was a Christian, *^' had incul- 
cated the tenets of his religion to Kuyuk from infancy, and Chagatai 



*o' Qaatrem^re, in a note to the life of Hulagu in the Collection OrtentaUf 
iff^^J f^J^^^ C^^> makes about Siurkukteni, the widow of Tuloi, the fol- 
lowing remark : — " This princess added to a superior mind and high capacity all 
sorts of estimable qualities. In her widowhood she lived with her brother-in-law 
Ogotai, who showed her at all times the greatest respect. He w(inbed her even 
to marry his son Kuyuk, who became emperor after him, but she refused this 
alliance, and desired to devote all her time to the education of her sons. In 
the Kuriltai held at the coronation of Kuyuk, Sinrkakteni occupied the first 
rank, which circumstance bears witness to the high esteem in which she was 
held in the whole Mongol nation. Two of the sons of this princess, namely 
Mangu and Kubilai, were by unanimous sufirage elected to the rank of emperor. 
When Mangu was raised to the throne, he gave to his mother the title of 
empress. This princess died in 1252, and was universally regretted. Siurkuk- 
teni professed the Christian religion (BarhehrcBi Chron, Syriac, t. I., p. 518). 
which did not prevent her from showing favour to the Musalmans. See also 
Mirkhond, vol. V., p. df^, 

y\j J^. *Jv:^^l P^^s^j .JiJiXJlylij iolflL <3Jlwo ^ |j fj^^;^ ^os 

Mirkhond, vol. v., p. «r ^^y 

>o ' Kuyuk Khan had for an At&bek an Amir whose name was Kadak, and 
who, having been washed by holy baptism, was a believer in Christ ; and in the 
same office he had another Amir as partner, named Jirkai. These two were 
kind to Christians, and made Kuyuk, as well as his mother, favourable towards 
their metropolitans, bishops, and monks, so that the empire became Christian,, 
and the French, Bussians, Syrians, and Armenians, who profess that religion, 

were held in great esteem : fj^^\ laij^' — Abulfaraj, ed. by Pooooke, p. 320. 

Nearly the same statement is repeated in another work of Abulfaraj — also 
called Barhebrseus — namely in his Syriac Chronicle, the text and Latin transla- 
tion of which may be seen in Assemani, Bihl, Or,, t. III., pt. ii., p. ciii. 
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also partial to it,**** the new emperor determined to afford his pro- 
tection to Christians, and when this news spread many flocked to his 
Urdu from Rdm and Syria.*** Kodik, ^ana*a, and other high officers 
also favoured Christians so much that in those times Moslems would 
not take the liberty to speak very loud to them.*** Although Mir- 
khond ascribes the attempt to take a census of the Moslems to the 
machinations of Christians, and states that it was defeated because one 
of the officers, who was to have made the beginning, having been 
attacked and mutilated in his sexual parts by furious dogs which 
assailed him, caused the abortion of the project, he is nevertheless 
candid enough not to withold his tribute of admiration from Siurkukteni 
Beghi.**» 

Hayton, the king of Armenia and a vassal of the Mongols, sent 
his brother Sempad or Sinibad in 1246 to congratulate Kuyuk on 
his accession to the throne, as well as to ensure a further continuation 
of good understanding with the emperor. The letter of Sempad, dated 
from Samarkand, addressed to the king and queen of Cyprus, is of so 
exaggerated a character that it would be undeserving of attention as a 
historical document, but an extract from it is here inserted, to serve as 
a specimen how unscrupulous some travellers of the Middle Ages were 
in giving bright accounts of Christianity, with the intention of pleasing 
their readers at home : — " We understand it to be the fact that it is five 
years since the death of the present Khan's father [Ogotai], but the 
Tatar barons and soldiers had been so scattered over the face of the 
earth that it was scarci^ly possible in the five years to get them together 



Mirkhond, vol. V., p. d|C ^j^ ^^ Ji^ c^ f j I ^ A^ <^ lii*. ■*"* 
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in one place to enthrone the Khan aforesaid. For some of them were iii 
India, others in the land of Khata, and others in the land of Kashgar 
and of Tangut. This last is the land from which the three kings came 
to Bethlehem to worship the Lord Jesus, who was bom. And know 
that the power of Christ has been, and is, so great that the people of 
the land are Christians, and the whole land of Khata believes in those 
three kings. I have myself been in their churches, and have seen 
pictures of Jesus Christ, and the three kings ; one offering gold, the 
second frankincense, and the third myrrh. And it is through those 
three kings that they believe in Christ, and that the Khan and his 
people have now become Christians. And they have their churches 
before his gates, where they ring their bells, and beat upon pieces of 

timber And 1 tell you that we have found many Christians scat* 

tered all over the East, and many fine churclies, lofty> ancient* and of 
good architecture, which have been spoiled by the Turks. Hence the 
Christians came before the present Khan's grandfather, and he received 
them most honourably, and granted them liberty of worship, and 
issued orders to forbid their having any just cause of complaint by 
word or deed. And so the Saracens, who used to treat them with 

contumely, have now like treatment in double measure and let me 

tell you that those who set up for preachers [among these Christians] 
in my opinion deserve to be well chastised.*' 

Beginning of Roman Catholic Missions to the Mongols. 

It has already been observed above that also Europeans were pre- 
sent at the election of Kuyuk : among these were to have been also 
two Franciscan monks, namely John de Piano Carpino and Benedict 
the Pole ; they arrived, however, five months after it, but only a few 
days after his eh vat Ion to the throne. In a council, namely, held at 
Lyons in 1215, it had been decreed to send missionaries to the Tatars, 
in order to preach to them humanity, and to endeavour to convert 
them to Christianity. The Pope, Innocent IV., wrote to the Prior of 
the Dominicaus in Paris to select among the monks of his order several 
friars who might be entrusted with this mission. When the Prior read 
the apostolic letters in full chapter, all the monks vied with etch 
other in offering themselves, and wept. Those who had obtained leave 
to court death for the salvation of their brothers burst into tears of joj> 
whilst the others were filled with grief. The four monks — An«w?lT" of 
Lombardy, Simon of St. Quentin, Alberic, and Alexander— who had 
been selected went to throw themselves at the feet of the Pope^ and 
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received from him letters addressed to the chief of the Tatars, with 
orders to proceed to the first army of that nation which they might 
meet with in Persia, and they travelled to the camp of Baiju.*^' 

There was, however, also another mission, consisting of three monks, 
besides the four just mentioned. This mission was to have been 
present at the election of Kuyuk, and its members were composed of 
three individuals, namely the two monks first above mentioned and 
Lawrence of Portugal. Both missions started from Europe in 1246, 
but this second one passed though Bohemia, Silesia, and Poland, in 
which latter country these monks received from certain nobles and 
ecclesiastics a quantity of furs, because they had been told that in order 
to be admitted into the presence of Mongol chiefs it would be necessary 
to oifer them gifts. After the missionaries had departed from Kiew 
they reached in six days the Mongol outposts on the river Dnieper. 
They were led to the quarters of the prince who commanded the Mon- 
gol troops on the frontier, but, nobody being able to interpret the 
Latm letters which they had with them from the Pope, that general 
sent the missionaries to the court of Batu. They departed, and travel- 
ling thirty-nine days, with a change of horses four or five times daily, 
arrived in the camp of that prince, on the banks of the Volga. Tents 
were pitched for them at a distance of about a league from head- 
quarters. The agent of Batu asked them what they had to offer to his 
master on being allowed to prostrate themselves in his presence ; they 
replied that as their master, the Pope, was not sure whether his 
envoys could reach their destination, he had not entrusted them 
with any presents, and that they had moreover to pass through 
very dangerous countries, but that they would offer what they had 
received on their own account. When they had delivered their pre- 
sents and made known the object of their journey, they were admitted 
to an audience of Batu. They were first made to pass between two 
fires, in order to destroy the malignant influences which might ensue 
from their presence. Two lances, planted near these fires, supported 
an outstretched rope on which pieces of cloth were suspended. All 
persons, animals, and goods that were to be purified had to pass under 
this rope, whilst two women, one at each side, sprinkled them 
with water and recited certain words. The monks were compelled to 
bend their left knees thrice before the tent of the prince, and were 
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warned not to touch the threshold of it. Batu was seated on a raiseol 
dais with one of his wives at his side. The menihers of his family 
and his chief officers occupied a hench in the centre .of the tent, and 
in their rear persons of inferior rank reclined, the men on the right, 
and the women on the left side. The missionaries were obliged to 
speak to the prince in a kneeling posture ; they handed to him the 
letters they had brought, and asked for an interpreter to translate them. 
They were placed on the left side in the tent of the prince, as the right 
belonged to the ambassadors who had returned from the court of the 
Grand Khan. This tent, which was spacious and of fine texture, had 
been taken from the king of Hungary. It contained a table covered 
with goblets of silver and of gold filled with various beverages ; and 
every time Batu drank, songs and musical instruments resounded.*^* 

The letters of the Pope, dated from Lyons on the, third nones of 
March 1 24 5, >were addressed to the Tatar king and nation. In one 
of these epistles the Pope explained the principal dogmas of the Chris- 
tian religion, the redemption of mankind accompUshed by the sacri- 
fice of the Son of God, his resurrection and his ascension, preceded by 
his appointing a vicar in this world, who is entrusted with the care 
of souls and the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and declared that, 
although an unworthy successor of that vicar, he was desirous of 
effecting the salvation of the Tatar king and people, and that, not 
being able to be present everywhere, he had delegated his brothers 
the friar Lawrence of Portugal and his companions, bearers of these 
letters, in order to make known to them the dogmas of the Christian 
religion. The other letter was worded as follows: — "As not only 
men, but even the animals void of reason, and even the elements of 
the universe, have been put together by a certain affinity, like the 
celestial spirits whom the Supreme Being has established in a state of 
perpetual peace, we cannot help being immensely amazed that you 
have — as it was reported to us — invaded so many Christian and other 
countries, which you have horribly desolated, and that in your devas- 
tating fury you have burst all the bonds of natural affinity, without 
sparing either age or sex, by putting everybody indiscriminately to 
the sword. Desirous, therefore, according to the example of the God 
of peace, to see all men united in the fear of the Lord, we inform, re- 
quest, and exhort you no more to attack Christians, and to appease the 
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divine wrath, strongly provoked by so mnny offences, and to submit 
to a penance proportionate thereto ; for if God has hitherto allowed 
nations to fall under your blows, that is not to embolden you to conti- 
nue to exert your rage ; he sometimes forbears during a time to chas- 
tise the proud, but if they do not think of humbling themselves, God 
does not fuil to punish their iniquities in this w^orld, and to reserve for 
them a still more complete vengeance in the next.*' This letter termi- 
nated with a request to receive kindly the monks who were charged to 
present it, as also to put faith m what they said in the name of the 
Pope, especially as far as the establishment of peace was concerned. 
Lastly, the Pope asks the Tatars with great naivete to let him know 
what had induced them to destroy several nations, and what their pro- 
jects for the future were.*" Some days after the letters of the Pope had 
been delivered, as well as translated into Mongolian, Russian, and Arabic, 
Batu made the envoys of the Pope understand that they must be- 
take themselves to the place fixed for the election of the new Khan. 
They were told to send back several persons of their suite ; the mis- 
sionaries consented, and sent by them their report to the Pope ; these 
men were, however, detahied near the Russian frontier until the return 
of the monks. 

John de Piano Carpino narrates some traits characteristic of the 
barbarism of the Mongols. A Russian duke, named Michael, who 
arrived to pay homage to Batu, was led to him between two fires, and 
invited to prostrate himself before the image of Chenghiz Khan. He 
replied that he would willingly bow to Batu and his nobles, but that 
his religion prohibited him from paying respect to the image of a dead 
man. The Mongols insisted, and, as he persevered in his refusal, 
Batu caused him to understand that if he failed to obey he would be 
put to death. As this threat could not shake the firmness of the Russian 
prince, Batu had him punished by one of his guards, who kicked him 
with his foot so many times on the belly and stomach that he died 
shortly afterwards. The same author says elsewhere (lib. xxxi., cap. fi) 
that when he was in tlie dominions of Batu, a certain Andrew, duke 
of Sarvogle, in Russia, having been accused to this prince of having 
eiported horses from Tartary in order to sell them elsewhere, was slain, 
although the accusation could not be proved. When the younger 
brother and the widow of the murdered duke obtained information of 
his death, they went to Batu in order to request him not to de- 
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prive them of his principality, whereupon Batu ordered — ^according 
to the usage of the Mongols — the young prince to marry the widow 
of his brother. The lady replied that she would rather commit 
suicide than become guilty of an act so contrary to her religion ; be 
liad her nevertheless delivered to the young prince, and, as both were 
unwilling to unite, the Mongols led them to the bed and put the young 
man upon the princess, in spite of her tears and lamentations. 

The envoys, whose chief was Piano Carpino, left the camp of Batu 
on Easter Sunday, accompanied by two Tatars who had orders to 
make them travel quickly so as to arrive at the election ; but they 
reached the great Urdu only on the 22nd July, about five months after 
they had entered the Mongol territory near the river Dnieper. These 
monks were admitted to an audience by Kuyuk at the end of August, 
some days after his elevation to the throne, simultaneously with seve- 
ral princes and ambassadors, whose names were read out aloud by the 
chancellor, Tihinkai. All bent their left knee four times ; they were 
carefully searched to see whether they had any knives with them, and 
were informed not to touch, on entering, the piece of wood which waa 
on the threshold of the door. These people had offered to the em- 
peror an immense quantity of presents, consisting chiefly of rich stuffs, 
girdles with silk and gold tissues, and costly furs ; there were also 
horses and mules with trappings of iron or leather. When the envoys 
of the Pope were asked what presents they had brought, they replied 
that they no longer possessed anything. 

Some time after this first audience the emperor ordered the monks, 
through Tihinkai, to state the object of their mission in writing. 
Before replying to the letters of the Pope^ they were asked whether 
there was anybody near their master who understood Mongolian, 
Russian, or Arabic, but they replied in the negative. A few days later, 
on the 11th November, Kaduk, the chancellor of the empire, 
Tihinkai and Bela, accompanied by several secretaries, paid them a 
visit, and interpreted to them the reply of the Khan to the Pope, which 
the missionaries wrote down in Latin. The officers of the emperor 
were careful to get every word the monks wrote explained to them, so 
as to be sure that they had been well understood ; for all that, however, 
when they handed to them the original letters of the emperor, sealed 
with his seal, they added also an Arabic translation. This reply of the 
Khan to the Pope has not been made public, but was no doubt analo- 
gous to that which occurs in the following passage of a letter received 
by the king of Cyprus from the Grand Constable of Armenia, and com- 
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muiiirntoil by the foniuT to Louis I\. al»ont tho ciul of 1*219, ilnriiij;; 
the sojourn ot' that kiiii; in Nicosia : — " Be it also known to yon that 
our lord tlie Pope lias sent an anibassailor to the saiil Caan, askiu*:!: him 
whether he was a Christian, and why he sent the people of his nation 
to trample underfoot and to destroy the universe, to which the Caan 
re[died that God had comm^ttuhd hin ancestors and him to send his 
peopte to exterminate the wicked nations; hut as to the (picstion 
whether he was a Christian he replied that God knew i% and that if 
the Pope desired to know it he had onltj to come and to s^e.''*^^ 

Two davs afterwards tlie friars were taken to an audience of the 
empress-niother, Turakina, who gave to eac^h of them a fox j)elisst» 
with the fur outside, and a rohe of cloth. John de Piano Carpino com- 
plains**' that during the month the monks sojinirned at the imperial 
court ihcv nearly (hed of hun2:er, as the victuals distributed to them 
to last four days suiUced scarcely for one, and they could buy nothing 
biKiause the market was too distant; forttmately, however, a Uussian 
gohlsmith named Come, in the service of Kuvuk, sent them provisions. 
They left the imperial residence in November, but reached the court of 
Ratu only towards the end of May in the next vear, i.e. in I'JIT. 
Having asked this ])rince for his rcjily to the Pope, they were int'ormed 
that lie had nothinur more to say than what was contained already in 
the letters of the emperor ; accordingly the missionaries continued their 
journey in order to reach the sovereign pontiiT. 

From the preceding account it may be seen that the sojourn of this 
Franciscan mission of John de Piano (/arpino among the M(^ng^^lian^^ 
was not a protracted one; the mission had started trom Kurope in Vl\\\ 
and again returned in 1247, spending most of the time in travelling, 
and only one month at the court of Kuvuk. 

The Dominican mission above alluded to, of Friar Anselm and his 
companions, returned to the im])al court after an aliseuco of three and 
a half years, inclusive of its sojourn of nearly a year in the camp of 
Baiju, which it had reached in 1217 with a letter from the Poj»e, who 
exhorted the Tatars no more to repeat their ravages of (christian coun- 
tries, and to repent of what they had done. At*ter these Dominican 
friars had expressed their desire to be admitted to the j»resenee of Haiju, 
in order to ac(piit themselves of the commission they had been charged 
with, thev were interroi'ateil by the olfurrs of that general about the 
place they were coming iVom. They stated that they were envoys of the 

**' Viuecmius, S/'t'C ///*'., lib. .wxi., en p. l»2. " ^"^ li^latlm, cap. 37. 
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Pope, w!]om Christians considered to be superior to all other men, and 
reverenced as their father and master. These words caused lirelr 
indignation to the Mongol officers, who asked these stnmgera how they 
could have the insolence to pretend that he who had sent them was 
al>ove all other men. '' Does he not know," said they, '' that the 
Khan is the son of God ? that Baiju Xoyau is his lientemmt ? Their 
names must he known in every place." Friar Anselm, the chief of the 
mission, replied that the Pope knew nothing about the Khan, nor about 
Baiju, and that he had never heard their names pronounced ; that he 
had only been informed of a nation called Tatar, issuing from the limits 
of the Kast, which had subjugated many countries, and caused innu- 
merable multitudes to perish ; that if the Pope had known the name of 
the Khan and of his lieutenant he would not have failed to write to 
them in the letters he had sent them ; that this pontiff, afflicted by so 
much bloodshed, but chiefly by the murder of Christians, had, with the 
advice of his brothers the cardinals, ordered them promptly to betake 
themselves to the first Tatar camp they might reach, in order to exhort 
in his name the chief of that army, and all those who obeyed him, to 
abstain from slaying men, especially Christians, and by penitence to 
expiate their atrocious crimes, as they would more completely learn from 
the contents of the letters themselves. 

The officers of Baiju, with the interpreters, reported these woi'ds of 
Friar Anselm to that general, and returned after a few momenta to ask 
the missionaries whether they had brought any presents on behalf of 
the Pope. Friar Anselm replied that they had brought nothing, 
because the Pope was not in the habit of sending presents, but that, 
on the contrary, he received offerings on the part of Christiana, and 
even from infidels. The Mongol officers again returned to the tent of 
their master, and coming again back said, *' How can you appear with 
empty hands before our master ? Nobody has done it yet." Anselm 
replied that if they could not be admitted to the general he might 
give them letters to take back to the Pope. 

The officers went again to take orders from their chief, and took 
care to change their clothes every time after every message. Oa 
returning they declared to the monks that if they themselves desired 
to present the letters of the Pope to the Noyan Baiju they must adore 
him with three genuflections, just as if they stood before his sovereigiii 
the son of God, and master of the world. The monks, who conaideied 
that this kind of adoration might be taken as as a sign of submiaaioii 
OQ the part of the Pope and the Christian Church to the Mongol 
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emperor, which would be a subject of triumph to all the foes of the 
Church in Asia, refused to consenti and declared their readiness to 
salute their general, as the representative of the Khan, in the same 
manner as they saluted their own master, but that the proposal made 
to them was ignominious to the Christian religion, and that they would 
prefer to suffer death than to comply therewith ; but that, in order to 
show that they were in their refusal not animated by a feeling of pride, 
they assured them that if the Noyan Baijn, themselves, and his officers 
would become Christians, the friars would not only not hesitate to 
prostrate themselves before them, but would kiss even the soles of their 
feet to the honour of God. At these words the Mongol officers said to 
them with indignation, " What I you advise us to become Christians 
and dogs like yourselves and your Pope V* and left them in anger. 
Thev nevertheless returned to ask the monks how they saluted their 
sovereign, whereupon Friar Anselm drew his hood a little back and 
inclined his head slightly. Then the ^Mongols asked how they adored 
God. Anselm replied that they worshipped him in many ways, — some 
prostrated, some on their knees, and some in other modes. " As you 
Chrbtians," retorted the officers brusquely, " adore wood and stone, you 
ought not to refuse to adore the Noyan Baiju, to whom the Khan, the 
son of God, has commanded the same honours to be shown as to 
himself." Friar Anselm replied that Christians adored the Deity re- 
presented in wood and stone, but that their master could set up no 
pretensions of the kind. 

The officers of Baiju went away, and when they came back they 
made the friars understand that they had only to go to the court of 
the Khan in order to present their letters, and to behold his majesty 
as well as his power, of which they might give an account to their 
master. Anselin re}>lied that as the Po})e had never heard the Khan 
spoken of, he had simi)ly commanded them to go to the first Tatar 
army they should meet ; and that they would be satisfied to fulfil his 
instructions, and he was ready to give them the letters of the Pope if 
they would be pleased to receive them, but if not he would carry 
them back. Then the othcers said, '' With what assurance dare you 
Christians assert that the Po])e is superior in dignity to all other men / 
Who has ever heard it said that your Pope possesses as many king- 
doms as the Khan, the son of God, has acquired by divine favour I 
Who has ever heard that the name of the Pope is known, feared, and 
respected over the whole earth, like that of the Khan, who rules 
from the boundaries of the ea^t to those of the Mediterranean and 
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the Black Sea. Therefore the Khau i3 superior in glory and power 
to your Pope, and to all men." Friar Auselm replied, ** We say that 
our lord the Pope is ahove all other men, because God has accorded 
to the Holy Father and to his successors the authority of the universal 
Church to the end of all time ;" and the monk began to explain to them 
this article of faith, but was soon interrupted by the insolent vocifera- 
tions of the officers of Baiju, which hindered him at the same time 
from replying; to the other points of their speech. 

These officers, who had departed brusquely, returned again, and 
asked the missionaries, on behalf of Baiju, to give them the letters they 
had brought. Ansclm surrendered them. They took them, but re- 
turned a few moments afterwards and told the monks to get them 
translated into Persian. The four friars retired aside with the inter- 
preters and writers of Baiju, all working at a translation of the letters 
of the Pope into Persian, from which language they were turned into 
^longolian and submitted for the perusal of Baiju. 

The officers of this general now again reappeared accompanied by a 
secretary of the Grand Khan, who was a high officer and about to 
depart to the court. They informed the monks that two of them 
would, under the guidance of this functionary, have to start to the 
imperial court in order personally to present the letters to their master 
the emperor, to receive his answer, and with their own eyes to behold 
his glory and his power. Anselm refused to comply, for the reasons he 
had already alleged. After having spent this first day painfully with 
unsatisfactory negotiations, the monks returned in the evening hungry 
to their tent, which was one mile distant from the quarters of Baiju. 
After the exi)iration of four days they again went to the camp of tliis 
general, in order to ask for his reply and permission to depart ; but in 
vain. They repeated their j)roeeeilings during almost nine weeks, went 
daily to the (piarters of the u;cneral, and remained during the months 
of June and July daily for several hours exposed to the heat of the sun, 
without their demand being attended to, or even being approached by 
the people of Baiju to speak to them. "The missionaries,'* says 
Friar Simon, " were considered by the Tatars as wretches unworthy of 
a reply, and even as dogs ; in this manner Baiju wreaked his resentment 
upon the A'iars, who had offended him by the frankness of their speech, 
lie went so far in his anger as to condemn them to death, and issued 
an order twice to that effect." At last, however, the niisssionaries ob- 
tained leave to (lej>art, on the *J8tli July, with the repl}*^ of Baiju, 
worded in the following terms : — 
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By order of the divine Khan, Baiju Xoyan addresses to thee the 
following words : — Know thou, O Pope, that thy envoys have come 
and brought us thy letters. Thy envoys have spoken high words ; 
we know not whether thou hast commanded them to speak in this 
manner, or whether thev have done so on their own account. Thy 
letters contained among others also the words you kill many people ; 
but see the command of God, and this order given to us by him who 
is the master of the whole world, — That whosoever obeys us remains 
in possession of his land, of his watery of his patrimony, and dedicates 
his forces to the master of the whole earthy but that he who resists us 
be annihilated, We transmit this order to thee, in virtue whereof, if 
thou wilt retain thy land, thy water, and thy patrimony, thou must, 
O Pope, betake thyself in peison to us, and thereupon go to pre- 
sent thyself to him who is the master of the whole earth. And if 
thou obeyest not the command of God, and of him who ruli's the 
earth, we know not what will happen, — God alone knows it. Send us 
thy messengers to let us know whether thou wilt come or not, whether 
thou wilt be a friend or a foe ; and let us promptly have a reply to 
this order, which we send by Aybeg and Sergius. Given in the 
district of Sitiens on the 20th July." 

m 

To this letter the copy of a general order given to the general 
Baiju as a rule of conduct towards foreign nations was added. He was 
ordered in the name of Chenghiz Khan, the sou of God, and master of 
the earth, as the eternal and the sovereign of the universe, to have 
it published in all places, that whoever will submit to the commands 
of the sun of God will be saved, and that he who resists them will be 
annihilated.*^'* 

Friar Anselni remained nearly a year in Persia with his companions, 

■* • It is worth while to insert in extenso this 8e(^nd document, which is .'i(, 
the same time aUo a curious Rpecimcn of Lutinity, composed by Djo monks 
from the ex|iIanations oflhe iuterprotera (Vincent., Speculum liistoricalef lib. 
xzii.) : — 

« Liitercc Dei. 

•*Per pnpccptum Dei vivi, Chin^isclian, filius Dei dulcin ct venrnibih's, dicit 
quia Deus pxcelsus super omnia, ipse Dcus iminortuIiM, ot super terram Chiuiuris- 
chan BoluR domiuus, vohimus i:^tud ad uudioutiain oiiiTiium in oinnein locum 
pervPHin' provinciis nobis obodientibus ot provinciis nobis rcbc-llaiiiilxis. 
Oportct ij^itur te, O Bajothnoy [i.t*. Biiiju No}*an] ut excites eos et iiotiliccs v\h 
quia hoc est mandntum Dei vivi et inimortalis. Iucer(ft;inter quoqae innotescas 
CIS fuper hoc petitiouem tuam, et notifices in omni loco hoc meum uiandatiim, 
nbiounqne nuntius potcrit deveuire ; et quicunque contradizerit tibi, vrnubitur, 
•t terra ipsius vatitabitur, et certitico to quod quicun(}uc uon audierii hoc uieum 
mandatum orit csecU'^ ; et quicunque ferorit secundum istud moum judinum, 
cognosce!) s pacem, ct non facit cam crit claudu:;. liu^c mea urdinatio pf rve- 
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and returned to the court of the Pope after an absence of three years 
and seven mouths. The four missionaries were, on betaking themselves 
to the camp of Baiju, joined by two other Dominicans, namely Andrew 
of Lonjuniel, who had already travelled in the East to propagate Chris- 
tianity, and by Guichard of Cremona, whom they had met in Tiflis. 

Kuyuk died in Ai)ril 1248 at a distance of seven days from Bish-BaUk, 
the capital of Oiguria, aged forty-three years. This prince was 
grave and severe ; the announcement alone of his accession to the 
throne was sufficient to cause those to return to their allegiance who 
had during the weak administration of the empress-regent encroached 
on the suj)ronie authority. Kuyuk, however, suffered much from rheu- 
matism, but his taste for spirituous liquors, as well as for the pleasures 
of love, completed the ruin of his constitution. His habitual state of 
suffering precluded his engaging in the transaction of business, all of 
which he abandoned to the care of his ministers Kadak and Tchinkai, 
both of whom were Christians, and it has already been observed above 
that the former, having been the tutor of tuyuk, inspired him with a 
predilection for Christians, which attracted many of them to his court; 
they obtained the more influence as the physicians of this Grand Khan 
also were professors of the same religion ; Carpini even states'*** that he 
saw before his tent a Christian chapel in which mass was said daily, 
and that Kuyuk salaried priests, who spread the rumour that he in- 
tended to become a convert to Christianity. Rashid-al-din complains 
that during the reign of Kuyuk the Moslems were abased. 

Embassy of St. Louis. 

There was yet a third mission, or rather embassy, to the court of 
Kuyuk, likewise of Dominicans, and the three friars charged with it 
were Andrew of Lonjumel, John, and William ; but they arrived at 
their destination two years after the demise of Kuyuk, at the court of 
his widow the empress-regent. The manner in which this embassy 
originated was as follows : — Louis IX., king of France, known as St. 
Louis, happening to be in 1248 at Nicosia, the capital of the island of 

Tiiat ad notitiam cujuslibot ignorantis efc scientis. Quioaoque ergo aodierit et 
obsorvaro noglcxerit, dostruetar, perdotar, cfc morietur. Manifestes igitur 
istud, O Bajothnoy, et quicunqiie voluerit utilitatom domns susb et proeeootiiB 
istud faorit, ct volnerit nobis servirc, salvabifcur, et bonorabitnr, et qaionncpie 
aiidiro istud coutradixerit secundum voluntatom tuam faciens, eoB ooiripere 
Btudoas.'* 
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Cyprus, went thence to Egypt, where he gave, on Christmas day, 
audience to David and Mark, two men who pretended to be envoys 
from Iltchikadai, — called Erchalchai and Ercaltay in contemporary 
narratives, — commander of the Mongol forces in Persia. They brought 
him, on the part of this general, a letter written in Persian, which the 
king caused to- be translated into Latin by the Dominican friar Andrew 
of Lonjumel, who had some years before known David in the camp of 
Baiju. This letter begins with wishes for the prosperity of the reign 
of Louis, and for the success of the Christian armies against the 
Muhammadans ; the Mongol general announces that he has come to 
Persia with the command to deUver the Christians from servitude, and 
to exempt them from tribute as well as from all other charges, to cause 
them to be honoured and respected, to hinder people from attempting 
to deprive them of their properties, to watch that their destroyed 
churches be reconstructed, that they be free to sound their brass gongs, 
— sometimes used by Oriental Christians instead of bells, — and that no 
one should hinder them from praying in peace for the reign of the 
Grand Khan. He requests the king of France, whom he calls his son^ 
to place faith in his envoys, David and Mark, bearers of this letter, 
and lets him know that the king of the earth desires no distinction to 
be made between Latin, Greek, Armenian, Nestorian, and Jacobite, 
because all who adore the Cross are equal in his sight. Accordingly 
he requests the majmificent king to make no diiference between them, 
and to extend his kindness to all Christians.**^ 



**^ The text of this letter is here inserted from Vincent, Sjpcc. Hist.y lib. 
xxxi., cap. 91, as occurring in D'Ohsson, t. IT., p. 237. It is given also in Asse- 
mani, Bihl, Or., t. III., pt. u., p. cv., where, however, all the piece hero eu- 
closed within brackets is omitted : — 

'*Por potentiam Dei excelsi, missi a Rege Terree Khan, verba Erchaltay, regi 
magno provinciamm mnltarum [propugnatori strenuo orbis, gladio Christia- 
nitatis victori, religicnis apostolicao dofensori, legis evangelica) filio, regi Fran- 
corum. Augeat Deus dominium suum et conservet ei regnum suum annis 
plurimis, et impleat voluntates suas in lege et in mundo nuno et in futurum, 
per voritatem divinae potentiae, conductricis hominum, et omnium Prophetamra 
et Apostolorum, amen, centum millia salutura etbenedictionum. Ex hoc rogo 
quod recipiat salutationes istas, ut sint grata9 apud ipsum. Faoiat Deus ut 
vidoam hunc regem magnificum qui applicuit. Creator autem excelsiis causet 
occursum nostrum in caritate et facile faciat ut congregeraur in unum. Post 
hanc autem salutationem noverit quod in hac epistola non est intentio nostra 
nisi utilitas Christianitatis, et corroboratio manus regum Christianorum Domino 
concedente. Et peto a Deo ut det victoriam exercitibus regum Christianitatis, 
et triumphet eos de adversariis suis contemnentibus crucem.] Ex parte autem 
regis sublimis (sublimet eum Deus) videlicet de presentia Kioukai (augeat Deus 
magnifjcentiam suam) venimus cum potestate et mandate, ut omnes Christiani 
sint liberi a servilati; et tributo et angaria et pedagiis st cousimiiibua, et sint 
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This letter, which ought in every respect to have been considered a 
forgery, excited no suspicion in the mind of Louis IX., who sent 8 
copy of it to Queen Blanche, and another addressed to the Pope, Inno- 
cent, througli his legate, the cardinal Eude deChateau-Raoul. Wheu 
the Mongols invaded Persia they indiscriminately slaughtered the 
people, most of whom were Mnhammadans, whence Chrif^tians drew the 
strange conclusion that the Mongols favoured their religion, and zeal- 
ously propagated the rumour that the sovereign of the Tatars was a 
Christian, whom they were pleased to consider as an auxiliary ; the 
crusaders likewise believed in these illusions. The Oriental Christians 
imagined that their delivery from the subjection in which the Moslemsr 
had kept them was close at hand, and unprincipled men circulated also 
writings confirming these delusions. A notice on Chengiz Khan, ap- 
parently written by a Nestorian Christian, in which he is represented as 
a Christian sovereign , and called David the son of John, was published 
by Eccard, but the original manuscript of four fo^io pages of parchment 
in still preserved at Zeitz, in Saxony ; and there is nO\ doubt that other 
pious fabrications of the same kind have been lost during the lapse of 
five centuries. 

It appears that Louis IX. had cither not heard or not believed the 
discouraging but tolerably faithful reports brought back by the friars 
.Avhom the Pope had sent to the Mongols ; therefore he received the 
impostors David and Mark with distinction in the presence of the 
members of his council, the legate of the Pope, and some other prelates ; 
he was also credulous enough to believe their statements, according to 
which the Grand Khan, with many Mongol princes and generals, had 
already received baptism, as well as Iltchikadai, who they said had been 
sent by his master to conquer the Holy Land and to deliver Jerusalem. 
They assured the king of France, whose arrival in Cyprus bad become 
known to their master, that the latter greatly desired his friendship, 

— - - I — — — * 

in honore et roverentia, et nnllus tangat possessiones eorum, et ecdesisD de- 
Btnictge resaedificentur j nt pulsentur tabulae' et non audeat aliqiris prohibere un 
orent corde quieto et libenti pro regno nostro, Ista autem bora adhuc veni- 
mus pro utilitate Christfatiorum et ciistodia dante Deo excelso. Misiraus aatem 
boc per nuntiam fidelera nostraro, Tiram venerabilem 9ab-ed-din Monfat 
David, et per Marcum, ut annuntient istos bonos rumores-, et ques sunt circa- 
nos dicent ore ad nos. Filias antem recipiat verba eorara, etcredat eis. Efc in 
litterin sois Rex terres (augeatur magnific<mtia sua) ita praecipit, quod in lege 
Dei non sit differentia inter Latinum et Graecam et Armenum, Nestoriam et 
Jacobinum, et omnes qui adorant cmcem ; omnes enira sunt unum apad nos, 
Et sic potimus ut Rex magnificus non dividat inter ipsos, sed sit ejus pietas efc 
dementia super omnes Christianos. Datura in fine Muharvanci, et erifc bonam^ 
■concedente Domino excelso." 
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that he intended to besiege Bagh'dad the next spring, and that he re- 
quested the king to attack Egypt, so as to prevent aid being given to 
the Khalif from that country. Louis received all this news with joy, 
and resolved to send an embassy to the Grand Khan, which was first 
to go to the camp of Iltchikadai. As David had insinuated that the 
most precious gift that could be sent to the Mongol emperor would be 
a chapel in the form of a tent, the king had one of that kind prepared 
of scarlet cloth adorned with rich embroideries, and representing the 
chief events of the history of the Lord Jesus Christ; also chalices, 
books, ornaments, and everything required for celebrating the sacred 
mysteries was provided. In the letters which Louis IX. wrote both to 
the Grand Khan and to his general Iltchikadai, he exhorted them to 
fulfil the duties of respectful worship towards Him who had by his 
grace revealed to them the knowledge of his holy religion, and to per- 
severe in their zeal. The legate of the Pope likewise wrote to the 
Grand Khan, as well as to his lieutenant-general in Persia, informing 
them that the holy Roman Church, having been informed of their con- 
version to the Catholic faith, had received them among the number of 
her beloved cliildren ; and that the Church exhorted them inviolably to 
conserve the orthodox faith, to acknowledge the Roman Church as the 
mother of all the others, and her head as the vicar of Jesus Christ, 
whom all nations professing the (Christian faith are bound to obey. 
The persons entrusted with this embassy were, as has already been 
observed above, three Dominican friars, namely Andrew of Lonjumel, 
John, and William. The first-named monk had already been before to 
the camp of Baiju with Friar Anselm, and is said to have known 
** Saracenic," which may mean Arabic or Persian. The three ambas- 
sadors departed from Nicosia on the 10th February 1249, accompanied 
by David and Mark, as well as a suite composed of two clerks and two 
stTJeants of the king.***" 

The ambassadors travelled to Mongolia by way of Transoxiana, and 
arrived — as has already been mentioned — at Karakorum after Kuvuk 
had already died. They handed the letters and presents they had 
brought to the empress-regent, and were kindly received at her court, 
but the result of their mission corresponded in no way to the expecta- 
tions of Louis IX., to whom they returned in 12r)l, whilst he was 
engaged in fortifying C«?sarea in Palestine. The Mongol court consi- 
dereil the embassy and the presents brought by it as an act of homage 

«»»- D'Ohsson, t. II.. p. 2 13. 
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on the part of the king of France, and the reply despatched hy 
the messengers who accompanied the two Dominican friars on their 
return journey contained scarcely anything else but the customary 
sunxmons issued to vassal kings, — but in this case addressed to Louis 
IX., — to do homage and to pay tribute if he wished for peace. The 
missive is short, and is here inserted in the quaint language of Join- 
ville: — *' Bone chose est de p('Z, quar en terrc de pt'Z niangucut cil qui 
vont a quatre pied I'erbe pcsiblenient ; cil qui vont a deus labourcnt la 
terre, dont les biens viennent pesiblement : et ceste chose te mandons 
nous pour toy aviser ; car tu ue pens avoir pez si tu ne I'as a nous, et 
tel roy et tel (et moult en nomnioicnt) et tons les avons mis aTespc'e. 
Si te mandons que tu nous cnvoies tan de ton or et de ton argent chascun 
an, que tu nous retieignes a amis ; et se lu ne lo fais, nous destruirons 
toy et ta gent aussi comme nous avons fait ceulx qtie nous avont devant 
nommez.'* 

After the demise of Kuyuk, who reigned ordy four years, his younger 
lirother Kutan — called Gudan in Ssanang 8setsen\s Hhtori/ *>/ the 
Eastern Mo?i(/of a —succeeded. He appears to have been very sickly, 
and was not a Grand Khan ; he is nevertheless much venerated among 
the northern and north-eastern Mongol tribes, us the reputed introducer 
of Buddhism among them. According to Ssanang Ssetsen this Khan 
had fallen sick by the influence of the Dragon- prince, and was told 
that " in the eternal country of the southern rrgion Sakia Gungge 
Rgyaltsun dwells, who is said to be a celebratrd nmn, perfectly versed 
in the five sciences," and that he might recover his health by inviting 
him to Mongolia; this being done, Sakia l*andita, one of the most 
celebrated and revered Lamas, and the first apostle of lUuldhisui 
among the Buddhists, made his appearance in the capacity of a Bodhi- 
satva*^* ^vith the lion's voice, who subjected the Drag«)n -prince to his 
power, and imparted to the Khagan the ordination, as well as his 
l>enediction, whereby he was instantly freed from his malady, and joy 
became univer-^al. After that time many on the outer ends of the 

m 

country of the Mongols were by the word of Sakia Pandita, who first 
propagated tlu* religion there, converted to it."^ The * outer ends' no 
doubt designate the southern parts, to which Buddhism first pene- 
trated from Tibet. 



'*' Bodhirtatvu is a title accjuirwl with referonco lo the welfare of all 
atiiniat*' 1 bcinc^s. 

2»'' p. 113. 
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Mangu. 

Bat u, the eldest soiiofjiiji, — firstborn of Chciighiz, — had at last 
cleparteil from the baiiks of the Vol|;a to pay homage to Kiiyuk, but 
when he had arrived near the Alactai mountains he wasai)prisedof the 
death of that sovereign. Aeeordiugly he halted, on the plea that liis 
horses stood in need of rest, and conferred the reg(*ncy, according to 
the usage of the nation, on Ogul-Gaimisli, the favoui-ite sponse of tlic 
deceased emperor. lie also convoked an assembly at Alactai, in which 
Mangu, the firstborn of Tnlui and of Siurkukteni Beghi, was elected 
Grand Khan, but confirmed only in the second Kuriltai, held near 
the sources of the Onon and Kerulan rivers, in the ancient Yurt or 
territory of (■henghiz Khan. Mangu was thus installed, at the age of 
forty-three years, on the 1st July 12.')!, amid great festivities and 
rejoicings ; on which occasion some Muhammadans were also permit- 
ted to slaughter animals according to their own law.*'^ 

Mangu, the third sou of Tului, — the youngest of Chenghiz, — Jippoint- 
ed his younger brother Kubilai over the provinces south of the desert 
of Gobi, including the Chinese dominions, where he made Kai-yuun 
the chief ecclesiastic of Fo, /.c. Buddha, Tao-ka-li-cheug of the Tao- 
tse sect, but the highest Buddhist priest in the whole empire was the 
Tibetan Lama Namo, with the title of Ho-ahi, i.e. * teacher of the 
mouareh.' ^laniru neviTthelcss also confirmed the ordinances of 
Chenghiz Khan and of Ogotai, by which Christiaii, Muhammadan, 
and polytheistic |>riests wire exempted from all imposts; but, to their 
great m<»rtificatlon, the Jews were excluded from the indulgence. ^^^ 

How iulhiential the Moslems had become at the court of Mangu ap- 
pears tVom the fate of the Oigur king Salen»li. In the time of Chen- 
giii/. nanirly, Baiju tlie Khan of the Oignrs had paid him homage and 
fuHo^\etl him \>ilh his troops, fir>t to 'I'ransoxiana and then to Tangut, 
fur which ser\iei'-< CheuLrhiz Khan bestowed on him tiie hand of his 



3kInLli...Hl, \..l. v., I'. ««. 
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arrows there plentifully ; the fire was kindled with cowdung. The 
(iraiul Khan was seated on a small bed, dressed in a fur robe very 
glossy, as if made of seal-skin. He was a man of middling stature, 
with a somewhat flat and turned-up nose, aged about forty-five years. 
Ills wife, young and beautiful enough, was seated near him, with one 
of his daughters named Cyrina, who was about to many, but was nglj 
enough ; on another bed near them several small children were repos- 
ing. The Khan asked us whether we liked to drink ieramn^ a beverage 
made of riee, or kara-kumis^ pure mares' milk, or buUt which is 
made of honey ; because in winter they use these four kinds of beverages. 
I replied that we were not very fond of drinking, but that vp 
would be content with anything His Grandenr would order ns to be 
served with. Then he commanded teratin^ made of rice, as clear and 
sweet as white wine, to be given to us which I tasted to obey him ; 
but our interpreter had, to our great dismay, been served by the 
steward so well that he knew not what he did and what he sud. After 
that, the Khan had several kinds of birds of prey brought forth, which 
he placed on his list and looked at for a considerable time. Then he 
ordered us to speak. He had a Nestorian for his interpreter ; we also 
had ours, who, as I said, was rather the worse for wine. Havii^ 
noeordinirlv tallen on our knees. I said to him that we rendered thanks 
to God for having been pleased to bring ns so fiv in order to come ta 
behold and to salute the great Mangu Khan, to whom he had g^vcn 
gront power on earth, but that we supplicated also the fitvoor from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we all live and die, to be pleased to grant 
His Majesty a happy and long life — for all they desire is that people 
should offer prayers for them to obtain a long life. I also added that 
no had in our country heard that Sartak was a Christian, whereat all 
Christ ians were m.uli pleased, but especially the King of France, who 
had lor that re.ison sent us with a letter of peace and Inendship to 
him. in order to bear witness to our character and to get pet mi s si on for 
us to remain in his count rv. the more so as we are bv the statutes of 
our order bound :o t<;.ich men how to live according to the law of God: 
thai horenpc-n Sartak hal sen: us to his father Batu, and Batn to Ks 
In>]H'ri.n] Majesty, irhoni God had given a great realm on earth, and 
wlunn \«e icry hur/.b'y sup]'*:cate to be pleased to allow ns to live in 
his I'.iv.v.inions in order :o c&rrr out the commands and the s e niu of 
tiixl. iiid to pray for hir.*.. i:>z his wItcs. and for his duUren.** Rn- 
^rv.quis ivr/tinned for son:e tir^c l^'tnger to talk in this strum, and Slated 
liiai, as his ooii;pamon was in a great sate c^ exhansdoB. tlicy vooU 
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previously, and condemned to death with th«i other ofticers of the em- 
press-regent, Opui-Gaimis/i, whose seeretary he had been ; but as the 
emperor had, for the sake of the recovery of his mother, who was dan- 
gerously ill, granted pardon to all criminals that were to be executed 
on the same day, the life of Bela was likewise spared. Siurkukteni 
Beghi nevertheless died in the month of February 12r)2; her sou 
Mangu had bestowed on her the title of empress, and, ' although a 
Christian, she was much respected by Musalmans for her liberality, as 
has already been narrated above. She had enjoyed great authority as 
early as the time of Ogotai, who respected her opinions so much that 
he always consulted her in im])ortant affairs, and when she was absent 
be treated her envoys with the utmost distinction ; he even asked her 
to marry his son Kuyuk, who would in that case have become the 
husband of his own aunt ; but the princess sent a rejdy that the 
education of her own children demanded her whole attention, and that 
she was sorry to feel herself comj)elIed to disobey him. 

It may have beon observed from what has preceded that the prin- 
cesses of the imperial family enjoyed great privileges, and were some- 
times made regents. Marriages with them wxre concluded for politi- 
cal reasons, and their ])ersonal charms or age could have been of no 
very great importance where ])oIygamy flourished so largely, and a 
great choice of wives as well as of concubines was always at hand for the 
pleasures of love. The princess Siurkukteni Beghi lived mostly with 
her fourth son, Arik Hoga, in a district situated near the Altai moun- 
tains ; but when she ilied she was buried near her husband, Tului, and 
Chenghiz Khan. In the same year in which this great prhicess died, 
her sou Kubilai, younger brother of the reigning emperor Mangu, was 
made governor of Ilo-nan and Kung-chang-fu, in the j)rovince of 
Shen-si, which connection with China, as well as the civilization of that 
country, superior in every respect to that of the MongoU, accounts for 
his love of Chinese secular as wlII as religious peculiarities, as will be 
shown further on. In the year IJ 15 (A.II. (i I,')) the Mtnigols in- 
v.ided Sind from .Vfghanistun and besieged the town of Auehah, but 
when tliev were informed that forces were iuareliiui; a:;ainst them 
from Dehli, and had already approaelu'il the r>yah river, they evacuated 
the country.**' 

VOL XIII. .Si 
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Mission of the Roman Catholic Friar Rubruquis. 

The information gathered and pubHshed by the cordelier Rubruquis^ 
alias Ruisbroek, after a short sojourn among the Mongols, — ^he arriyed 
at the end of 1 253 at the court of the emperor Mangu, and left it in June 
1254, — is of a very interesting character, but allowances are naturally 
to be made for his personal bias, and the times in which he lived. The 
credulity of Louis IX., the king of France, appears not to have been 
shaken by the ill-success of his first' embassy, and its return in 1251 with 
a letter from 'the Mongol court which must have been very distasteful to 
him, and he determined to send another. This holy king had, namely 
during his stay in Palestine, been informed that Sartak, the elder son 
of Batu, was a Christian ; wherefore, considering that missionaries could, 
under the aegis of this prince, spread the Christian religion among the 
Mongols, he gave letters of recommendation to a cordelier named 
Rubruquis, in which he asked permission for the friar to remain in Tartary 
for the purpose of preaching Christianity. This monk left Palestine 
in the year 1253, in company with another friar called Bartholomew 
of Cremona and of a cleric. The party embarked at Constantinople 
and landed at Sudak in the Crimea, from which place the first Mongol 
encampment was reached in three days, and it astonished the friars so 
much that they fancied they had arrived in another world. The next 
stage, however, was of longer duration, as they did not reach the camp 
of Sartak, which was at some distance from the Volga, till after a jour- 
ney of two months, and during all that time they met with no villages, 
nor any kinds of buildings unless the tumuli in which Cumans were 
buried might be called such. When the friars arrived, an officer of 
Sartak who was a Nestorian Christian introduced them to that prince, 
on whom they endeavoured to make a good impression by presenting 
themselves in an imposing manner. Rubruquis had put on his best 
dress with the richest ornaments, and held in his hand a Bible given 
him by the king, as well as a psalter of great price adorned with 
coloured images, presented to him by the queen ; his companion bore 
a missal and a crucifix, whilst the cleric carried a censer. They were, 
according to the usage of the Mongols, warned not to touch the 
threshold of the door, and advised to sing some canticle of benediction 

iiSJ»\oS \j da.j|jUfia^ Jy^ J^^ «>^»j 8^J wf jli^J e^^ ^}^J^ 
Ferishta, Bombay Government lithogr. cd., vol. I., p. I T T infra. 
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to the prince ; accordingly, they entered intoning the Salve Reyina. 
When Sartak and his wives had satisfied their curiosity by examining 
the rchgious A'estments and books, llubruquis handed the letters of 
Louis IX. with two translations, the one in Arabic and the other in 
Syriac, to the ])rince, who, after taking cognizance of their contents, 
sent him on the next day the message that as he intended to stay in 
the country, he would be obliged to obtain permission to do so from 
Batu, his father, to whose court he would be conducted. 

Rubruquis observed that Sartak kept some Nestorian priests near 
him, who ofiiciated, but that he was not a Christian, and says, *' I 
think that he nither mocks Christians and despises them." This monk 
also complains, as his ])redecessor John de Piano Carpino did, about 
the want of provisions, and states that during the four days the friars 
stayed at the court of Sartak they obtained nothing to eat or to drink 
except once, when they >iere given a litcK' sour milk of mares, named 
kumin ; hence they gladly left the camp of Sartak and travelled to the 
court of Batu, on the banks of the Volga, as they had been or<lered. 
Rubruquis was surprised to see the camp of that prince occtipying as 
much space as a large town, and its environs to a distance of three or 
four leagues covered by a multitude of people. Rubruquis was con- 
ducted to the court of Batu, who had ordered a large tent to be 
pitched, because his house was too small to hold the assembled court. 
" We were always warned," says Uubru(]uis, " to take care not to 
touch the ropes of the tent, because they consider them like the 
threshold of a house. Wl* remained there barefooted in our costumes, 
with uncovered heads, as a sj)i*etacle in the sight of everybody. Bro- 
ther John de Piano Carpino had been there already before us, but he 
had changed his costume hi order not to be slignted, as he was the 
envoy of the Holy J^ather. At'terwards we were led as far as the 
middle of this tent, but not asked to make anv bows nor to bend the 
knee, as ambassadors sent here are in the habit of doing. We remain- 
ed thus in his presence for about the length of a Mi^rrere, all kee]>ing 
j>erfeetly silent. Batu was on a high seat or throne of the size of a 
bctl, all gilded, and provi»led with three steps ; one of his wives ^\as 
near him, and the other men were sialeil to tlie ri'^ht and left of this 
ladv. As the women were not numerous enou'jjh to fill one of the 
sides, — because only those of Batu were present, — the men oeeupied 
the rest of the place. At the entrance of ihe tent there was a l)eneh 
with kumiSy as well as large saucers of gold and of silver enricrhed with 
precious stones. Batu looked at us hard, and we likewise considered 
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him attentively. His face was somewhat reddish. He ordered me to 
speak, whereupon our guide told us to bend our knees and to talk in 
that position. Accordingly I bent one knee to the ground, as before a 
man, but he beckoned to me to kneel down on both, which I did, as I 
feared to disobey, but in this position I imagined that I was praying to 
God and began my speech as follows : — *My lord ! We request God, 
from whom all good things come, and who has bestowed all these tem- 
poral advantages upon you, that he may hereafter be pleased also to 
grant you the celestial ones, the more so as the former are vain and 
useless without the latter. You must know, my lord, that you will never 
obtain these unless you become a Christian, because God himself has said 
that ** he who believes and is baptized will be saved, but he who believes 
not will be condemned." ' At these words the prince smiled modestly, 
but all the Mongols began to clap their hands and mocked us. Silence 
having been restored, I told him that I had paid a visit to his son, as 
we had heard that he was a Christian, and that I had brought him a 
letter on the part of the king of France, my sovereign master, who had 
Bent me to him, and whose motive he ought to be aware of. Having 
heard this, he made me get up, and inquired after the name of your 
majesty [the narrative of Rubruquis is addressed to Louis IX.], after 
those of my companions, and my own, all of which my interpreter 
caused to be written. He also told me that he had heard of your ma- 
jesty's having left your country with an army to make war. I told 
him that this was true, but that it was done to wage war against the 
Saracens, who were in possession of the holy city of Jerusalem, and 
desecrated the house of God. Hereupon he asked me whether you 
had ever sent him ^voys, and I repHed in the negative. Then he 
caused us to be served vrith some of their milk to drink, and they 
deem it a great favour when he causes persons to drink kumis in his 
house with him. As I looked fixedly down to the ground he ordered 
me to lift up my eyes. After that we went out." 

The audience being over, Rubruquis was told that Batu dared not 
allow him to remain in the country, — that the permission of the em- 
peror Mangu was required, and that Rubruquis must go to his court 
to demand it. The monks followed in their wagons the court of Batu 
during six weeks along the river Volga, but departed on the 15th Sep- 
tember on horseback, with the son of a chief of a thousand, whom 
l3atu had ordered to conduct them to the imperial court, and they 
spent three months on the journey. The monks suffered a great deal 
of hunger, thirst, cold, and fatigue as they travelled over the vast 
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plains which hail before tlie Monjjol concjiiest formed the territory of 
the Kankahs, Turkestan or Kara Khitai, the Oigur and the Xayinan 
country, till they at last reached, on the 27th December, the court ol* 
the Grand Khan, which was at that time a few days* journey to the 
south of Karakorum. During the journey they were gratuitously 
provided with food, horses, and wagons in every place by way of re- 
quisition, according to the established rule, because all persons sent by 
the princes of the royal blood were, like the envoys of the emperor, 
maintained on the route at the expense of the peojile. The officer of 
Batu was everywhere honourably received ; the inhabitants of the 
towns came out to meet him wth food and drink ; several persons 
also went before him singing and clapping their hands. 

As soon as the two monks arrived they were (juestioned about the 
motive of their journey, but, in spite of all they could say to the con- 
trary, the officers of the emperor remained persuaded that they had 
been sent to ask for peace and to offer submission to their master. 
Rubruquis replied to them that he was not an ambassador of the king 
of France, but a missionarj* provided with a letter of recommendation 
from his sovereign to the prince Sartak, whom he had believed to be a 
Christian. Louis IX., having been made aware by John de Piano 
Carpino that the sending of an embassy would by the Mongols 'be re- 
garded as an act of submission, had recommended Rubruquis not to 
encourage them in the belief that he was an ambassador. Rubruquis 
also states that the Mongols were proud enough to imnginc that tlie 
whole world sought their favour ; they asked whether plenty of oxen, 
sheep, and horses could be got in France, just as if they had been 
reaiiy to go there at once and to carry off everything. The same 
question was asked several times by the people of Sartak and of Batu. 

On the 1th Januarv 12;") 1 the missionaries were admitted to an 
audience of the (Irand Khan, and Rubruquis says, ** The felt curtain 
which is before the gate of the palace liaAing been lifted, we entere<l, 
ami, ns we were yet in the Christmas season, wc chanted the hymn 
* \ M»lis ortus cardine,' &c. \Vhen we had finished singing, they ex- 
amined us thorouj'hlv to see whether we had not concealed some knives 
about us, an»l forced even our interpreter to leave his belt anil his 
knife with the porter. Near the entrance there Avas a bench with 
knmls on it, and further on our interpreter was made to stand up, and 
we were told to sit down on a bench opposite to the ladies. This 
place was carpeted all over with cloth of gold ; in the centre there was 
a chafing-dish full of a fire made of the roots of wormwood, which 
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grows there plentifully ; the fire was kindled with cowdung. The 
Grand Khan was seated on a small bed, dressed in a fur robe very 
glossy, as if made of seal-skin. He was a man of middling stature^ 
with a somewhat flat and turned-up nose, aged about forty-five years. 
His wife, young and beautiful enough, was seated near him, with one 
of his daughters named Cyrina, who was about to marry, but was ugly 
enough ; on another bed near them several small children were repos- 
ing. The Khan asked us whether we liked to drink terasin, a beverage 
made of rice, or kara-kumis, pure mares' milk, or bull, which is 
made of honey ; because in winter they use these four kinds of beverages. 
I replied that we were not very fond of drinking, but that we 
would be content with anything His Grandeur would order us to be 
served with. Then he commanded t erasing made of rice, as clear and 
sweet as white wine, to be given to us, which I tasted to obey him ; 
but our interpreter had, to our great dismay, been served by the 
steward so well that he knew not what he did and what he said. After 
that, the Khan had several kinds of birds of prey brought forth, which 
he placed on his fist and looked at for a considerable time. Then he 
ordered us to speak. He had a Nestorian for his interpreter ; we also 
had ours, who, as I said, was rather the worse for wine. Having 
accordingly fallen on our knees, I said to him that we rendered thanks 
to God for having been pleased to bring us so far in order to come to 
behold and to salute the great Mangu Khan, to whom he had given 
great power on earth, but that we supplicated also the favour from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we all live and die, to be pleased to grant 
His Majesty a happy and long life — for all they desire is that people 
should ofier pirayers for them to obtain a long life. I also added that 
we had in our country beard that Sartak was a Christian, whereat all 
Christians were much pleased, but especially the King of France, who 
had for that reason sent us with a letter of peace and friendship to 
him, in order to bear witness to our character and to get permission for 
us to remain in his country, the more so as we are by the statutes of 
our order bound to teach men how to live according to the law of God ; 
that hereupon Sartak had sent us to his father Batu, and Batu to His 
Imperial Majesty, whom God had given a great realm on earth, and 
whom we very humbly supplicate to be pleased to allow us to live in 
his dominions in order to carry out the commands and the service of 
God, and to pray for him, for his wives, and for his children." Ru- 
bruquis continued for some time longer to talk in this strain, and stated 
that, as his companion was in a great state of exbaustion, they would 
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not return during the severity of the winter ; he also mentioned that 
they had neither silver nor gold to offer ; but at last the intoxication of 
the interpreter, who had to repeat all the monk said in another language, 
and again to interpret the Klian's replies, increased to such a degree 
that Rubruquis could no more understand what he said, and the Khan 
having himself become somewhat tipsy the audience terminated. 

Rubruquis narrates that the Nestorian priests who were about 
Mangu were extremely ignorant, superstitious, and fond of drink. At 
the banquets of the court, Christian priests dressed with their orna* 
ments entered first, prayed for the emperor and blessed his cup. 
When they retired Muhammadan priests were introduced, and after 
them pagan ministers, who officiated in their turn. " On the day of 
the octave of the Ej)ij)hauy,'* says Rubruquis, " the chief wife of Man- 
gu, named Kutuktai, came to the chapel of the Nestorians with several 
ladies, her eldest son Baltu, and her little children. All prostrated 
themselves on their faces to the ground, touched the images with their 
right hands which they carried to their mouths, and shook hands with 
all the persons present, according to the manner of the Nestorians. 
Also Mangu visited this chapel and sat down with his wife on a sofa 
placed before the altar. He made Rubruquis and his companion sing 
the Feni Sanete Spiritus and soon afterwards retired, but his wife 
remained in the chapel and made presents to all the Christians. Terasitiy 
wine, and kumis were also brought, and the empress taking a cup 
knelt down and asked for a benediction ; whilst she drank the priests 
chanted. The latter drank in their turn and became intoxicated ; in 
this manner the rest of the day was spent. Towards the evening the 
empress, being drunk like the others, retired to her chariot and went 
away accompanied by the priests, who sang, or rather howled. 

" On Saturday, the eve of Septuagesima, which is the time of Easter 
among the Armenians," continues Rubrucjuis, ** we went with the Nesto- 
rian priests and an Armenian monk in procession to the palace of Mangu. 
As we entered^ a servant came out bearing slioulder-blades of a sheep 
burnt in fire and blackened like charcoal, at which I was greatly aston- 
ished, and having asked for the meaning of this was told that ui this 
country nothing is ever undertaken witliout first consulting these 
bones." Here Rubruquis describes the manner in which Mangu vrfti- 
cinated from these shoulder-blades, which, havuig already been suffi- 
ciently explained above, it would be su])erfluous to repeat in this place. 
When the ]irocession was admitted to the presence of Mangu, the 
Nestorian ])riestij gave him incense, which he himbclf placed in the 
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vase, and they fumigated him. They also blessed his cup ; all were 
obliged to do the same ; and lastly he made also all the priests drink. 
After that they went to the quarters of Baltu, who leaped from his seat 
as soon as he perceived them, threw himself on the ground, which he 
touched with his forehead to revere the crucifix, which he had, after 
rising up, placed on a piece of new silk cloth, and set up in a high 
place in front of himself. His tutor, who was a Nestorian priest and 
a true drunkard, had drilled him to do all this. Then he made the 
priests sit down, and after quaffing a cup blessed by them he made 
them drink also. Thence they went successively to the court of the 
second, the third, and the fourth wives of the emperor. All threw 
themselves on the ground as soon as they perceived the crucifix, 
adored it, and had it then placed in an elevated spot on a carpet of silk : 
this is all the priests had taught them of Christianity ; in all other 
things these princesses followed the practices of the soothsayers and 
of the idolaters. On Easter Eve, i,e, on the 19th April 1254, more 
than sixty persons were, to the great joy of all the Christians, baptized 
in very good order at Karakorum.**' 

During his sojourn at the imperial court, Rubruquis observed that 
Mangu and the members of his family were assisting equally at the 
ceremonies of the Christians, the Muhammadans, and the Buddhists ; 
that they knew of Christianity only some external practices, such as 
the use of frankincense, the benediction of the cup, and the adoration 
of the crucifix, whilst they entertained, besides the Kdms or sooth- 
sayers, priests of the three religions just mentioned, in order to be more 
sure of obtaining the benefits they desired, and to avoid the calamities 
which threatened them, without ever suspecting that religious practices 
could have anything else for their object. The adherents of these three 
rehgions endeavoured to make proselytes for them among the Mongols, 
and were, above all, anxious to gain the favour of the emperor ; but 
Mangu, faithful to the maxim of Chenghiz Khan, showed preference 
to no religion, and treated them all equally. One day he said to Ru- 
bruquis, whom he was desirous to convince of the utility of toleration, 
that all men who were at his court adored the same God, and that 
therefore all ought to be left at liberty to honour him in their own way, 
as the benefits which he confers on the professors of various sects causes 
each sect to believe itself the most favoured. Such was indeed the 
case during the r§ign of Mangu ; thus the Moslems who happened to 

_ « 

* ^8 lielatioti de Rubruquis, ch, 36-42. 
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be at the court of Mnngii detcrminefl to celebrate the Muharrem of 
A.H. 650 (A.D. J 252) in a most solemn manner, and assembled in 
front of the imperial Urdu for that purpose, where they held their 
itamdz, over which their high judge, Jemal-al-din Muhammad of Kho- 
jaud, presided. After the namd:: this judge and prelate entered the 
Urdu and prayed for tlic emperor. Mangu caused him to repeat the 
prayer several times, ami presented the Moslems, on the occasion of this 
festival, with several cartloads of rich cltithes, and coins of gold and 
silver. lie intended to mark this day also by an act of clemency, by 
sending out couriers into the provinces with orders to liberate all per- 
sons languishing in the prisons. Two Chribtian historians, Ilayton 
and Orpelian, on the other hand, bear witness that Mangu favoured 
Christians most, whilst Buddhists had no doubt that the emperor pre- 
ferred their religion ; and the history of China really shows that about 
that time Buddhism was already becoming the religion of the state. 

Rubruquis obsiTves that the chief of the Mongol priests or sooth- 
sayers was lodged a stone*s throw from the pavilion of the emperor, 
and had the chariots on which the idols were carried in his keeping. 
These soothsayers meddled with astrology and knew how to predict 
eclipses : on the appearance of a similar phenomenon they commenced 
to beat drums and cymbals with much shouting. They indicated the 
lucky and unlucky days for all kinds of aiVairs, and nothing was under- 
taken without their advice. They purified by lire all objects destined 
for the court, as well as the presents offered to the emperor, of which 
they were allowed to take a certain ])ortion on their own account. 
They oBiciated at the birth of children to draw their horoscopes, and 
their soothsaying was resorUid to for the curing of diseases. If they 
desired to ruin a man, they had only to accuse him of having by 
witchcraft brought on the evil complained of. When they were inter- 
rogated (hey called forth demons by beating drums, and furious contor- 
tions of their bodies ; then they fell down in an ecstasy, and pretended 
to have received from their familiar spirits the reply, which they |)ro- 
clainied as an oracle.'*"' 

This missionary reports some traits of the malignity of these fyims, 
and of the superstitious of the Mongols, narrated to him at Karako- 
rum by a lady of Metz, named Pacpu^tte, who had been takin in Hun- 
gary, and attached some years to the service of one of the wives of 
Mangu who was a Christian. This princess had received splendid furs 
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as a present. The soothsayers having purified them by fire, as custom- 
ary, retained a part of them ; but the woman in charge of the wardrobe 
of the princess considered they had taken more than their dae, and 
informed her mistress, who reproached the Kama. A few days after- 
wards this lady fell dangerously ill, and the soothsayers having been 
consulted on her case declared that she had been bewitched by the 
woman who had revealed their theft. She was accordingly seized and 
tortured seven days in order to elicit a confession of the crime ihe was 
accused of ; meanwhile, however, the empress died. The imprisoned 
woman requested that her life might be taken, that she might follow 
her mistress, to whom, she protested, no evil had ever been caused by 
her ; to this, however, the emperor was unwilling to accede, and had 
her released. Then the Kums selected another victim ; they acciued 
of the death of the princess the nurse of her daughter ; she was the 
wife of one of the chief Nestorian priests. On being put to the tortare 
this woman confessed that she had indeed made ose of a charm to gain 
the favour of her mistress, but denied ever having done anything to 
hurt her ; she was nevertheless condemned to death and executed. 
Some time after this, one of the wives of Mangu having been delivered 
of a son« the soothsayers, who were invited to draw his horoscope, 
predicted that he would enjoy long life, that he would become a great 
monarch, and that he would have a very prosperous reign. The infimt 
died, however, after a few days, and the disappointed mother called fior 
the soothsayers and reproached them bitterly. They excused them- 
selves by saying that the nurse who had been a short time ago exe- 
cuted — as just narrated — brought on the destruction of the child by 
sorcery, and that they had in a vision seen her taking it away. The 
spouse of Mangu, who had become furious at these words, determined 
to wreak her vengeance on the children of the nurse. The unfortunate 
woman had left a son and a daughter. The empress ordered the one to 
be slain by a man, and the other by a woman. When Mangu heard of 
these executions he became furious with rage; he reproached theempreai 
for having of her own accord caused the death of these two peiaoiii» 
and had her imprisoned in a dungeon for seven days, at the expiratioa 
of which she was exiled from the court for one month. At the same 
time the emperor had the head of the man cut off who killed the son of 
the nurse, and ordered it to be tied to the neck of the woman who 
had slain the girl ; then she was beaten with firebrands and killed.' 



^'^^^ Relation d€ Ruhruquis, ch. 47. 
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Towards Easter, Rubruquis followed tlie Grand Khan to Karako- 
rom. His opinion about this city has already been given in a footnote 
as a quotation from Yule*s Ser Marco Polo, p. 204 ; he adds, liow- 
ever, that it contained a large number of Christians, such as Hunga- 
rians, Russians, Alans, Georgians, and Armenians, most of whom were 
no doubt originally captives taken by the Mongols, who highly prized 
artiians of all kinds. After a sojourn of five months at the imperial 
court, Rubruquis prepared to depart, and he does not seem to have 
been at all anxious to obtain permission to remain longer. Mangu 
desired to send ambassadors with him, but he declared that he could not 
guarantee their lives across countries where travellers could not hope 
for any security. Accordingly the Khan determined to send only a 
reply to the letter of the king of France, and causing Rubruquis to drink 
he gave him leave to depart ; and the friar says that on going away he 
considered that if God had vouchsafed him miracles such as Moses 
had performed in ancient times, he might perhaps have converted 
Mangu. 

The substance of the letter of Mangu to Louis IX., written in the 
Mongol language but in Oigur characters, is as follows : — 

'* Such is the command of the eternal God. There is but one God 
in heaven, and one sovereign on earth, Chenghiz Khan the son of God. 
Make it known wherever ears can hear and horses can walk that 
those whom my orders reach and who do not obey them, or arm them- 
selves to resist them, will have eyes and shall not see, will have hands 
but shall not be able to make use of them, will have feet but shall be 
cripples. Such are the commandments of the eternal God, and of the God 
of the earth, the sovereign of the Mongols. This commandment is ad- 
dressed by Mangu Khan to Louis king of France, to all the lords and 
priests, and to all the people of the realm of France, that they may imder- 
stand my words and the commandments of the eternal God to Chenghiz 
Khan, which have not yet reached you. A man named David has 
visited you as an ambassador of the Mongols ; he was an impostor. 
You have sent with him your ambassadors to Kuyuk Khan, after whose 
death they have arrived, and whom his widow Gaimish sent [back] to 
you ; but how could this woman, more vile than a slut, know any- 
thing about the affairs of peace or war, and what concerns the welfiire 
of the empire? These two monks have come on your behalf to 
Sartak, who sent them to Batu, and the latter sent them to me, because 
Mangu Khan is the supreme chief of the Mongols. We should have 
liked to send ambassadors with your priests, but they have made us 
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unJerstaud that between this country and yours there are several mi- 
friendly nations and dangerous roads, wherefore they apprehended that 
our ambassadors might not reach you safely, but they offered to bear 
our letter containing our orders to king Louis. Accordingly we address 
to you through your priests the commands of the eternal God. When 
you have understood tliem you will send us your ambassadors to let us 
know whether you wish for peace or war with us. If you disr^ard 
the commands of God under the impression that your country is Ytfj 
distant, that you are protected by high mountains, by vast and deep 
seas, which may facilitate ditficult matters, and bring near that 'which 
is distant, it is just the thing which we are able to accomplish." The 
last portion of this letter is somewhat obscure, which may be due to 
the ignorance of the interpreter, but, judging from other documents of 
analogous contents, it n)>pears on the whole to be a tolerably faithfol 
reflex of the original. 

Rubruqnis took his departure in the month of June 12r>4 with the 
above letter of Mangu, by whose orders he proceeded to the court of 
Batu. In this journey, which lasted seventy days, he saw only one 
village, where he could, however, obtain no bread ; sometimes he had 
for two or three days no other nourishment to subsist upon except 
kitmis. After having for several weeks followed the nomadic court of 
Batu, Rubruquis took the route to the Caucasus to return to his con- 
vent at St. Jean d'Acre, whence he sent a narrative of his journey to 
Louis IX., who had departed to France. 

Hayton's Account of Mangu. 

During the same year in which the friar Rubruquis left the court of 
Mangu, Ilayton the king of Armenia, who had up to this time been 
hindered by various circumstances from leaving his dominions, arrived 
to pay homage to Mangu personally. lie first proceeded via Derbend 
to salute Batu and Sartak, then he betook himself to the imperial 
court, where he was received very honourably ; but his stay was not 
long, as he departed fifty days after his arrival, with letters patent 
confirming him on the throne of Armenia, and with an imperial order 
according to which not only was the tribute imposed on Armenia 
diminished, but the whole clergy of that country were altogether ex- 
empted from every tax. A descendant and namesake of this king of 
Armenia states in his On'ental Jliston/^ ch. 23, that the first prayer 
addressed by king Hay ton to the emperor of the Mongols was that 
he should make a profession of the Christian religion, which 
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corroborates the statement of Knbniqiiis that, althoiigli favournig 
Christians, Mangu had never been ba])tizecl. 

The same Armenian author continues : — " This demand with six 
others having been submitted to Mangu, he assembled his council, the 
kuig of Armenia being ))rescnt, to wliom he replied as follows : — * As 
the sovereign of Armenia has come to our empire from a very great 
distance, it will be reasonable to grant him his requests, especially in 
what is just. Accordingly we declare unto you, O king of Armenia, 
that your demands are agreeable to us, and that we shall execute 
them by the aid of God. Firstly, I, the emperor and lord of 
the Tatars, shall get myself ba])tized. I shall hold the Christian 
faith, and shall so arrange matters that my subjects will do the same, 
although I shall use force towards no one.' " llayton goes, however, 
further, and states that Mangu '* was actually baptized on thatocca- 
sion by a bishop who was the chancellor of the realm of Armenia ; 
and all tlic people of the emperor's house were baptized at the same 
time, as well as many nobles of both sexes, some of whom he appoint- 
ed to follow his brother Ilulagu for the aid of the Holy Land." •"^ 
Something of this kind may in<lced have taken ]>laee as a mere court 
ceremony pleasing to many, but without any jiractical results ; where- 
fore it would perhn])s be unfair entirely to deny the baptism of Mangu, as 
some Euro]>ean authors have done ; it must at the same time be admitteil 
that the religion of those memhers of the imperial family who arc well 
known to have bec*n Christians must have been of a very lax kind in- 
deed, and homologizing with Mongol usages. How else could the 
Christian princess Dukuz-Khutun consent to become tlie wife of 
Hulagu, the son of her husband Tului by another Christian wife, — con- 
temporaneous with her, — Siurkukteni Begin ? When Mangu sent 
Ilulagu Khan to govern Persia he gave him Dukuz-Khutun, the widow 
of Tului, for a wife. She oceu])ied the first rank among the spouses 
of Hulagu, and always protected Christians according to the best of 
her ability. She died on the 1 7th June 12()5 (1st Ramadan (>(>;^), and 
consequently outlived only four months and eleven days her husband 
Ilulagu, to wliom Mangu hail given the following parting advice when 
he went to Persia: — " Protected by the power of the supreme God, 
thou art to subjugate the lands of thy foes, that thou niayst have at thy 
disposal a great nun.ber of encampments for the winter and the sum- 
mer. Fail not in all circumstances to consult Dukuz Khatdn and to take 
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her advice."*''* This shows how highly even Mangn esteemed the 
capacity of the lady, which, rather than her personal Gharms, must 
have heen the reason of her espousal to Hulagu. She was of the 
royal race of Kerait, and daughter of Aitkn, the son of Wang— popu- 
larly Unk— Khan."* 

It has heen ohserved already that incense and lamps were kept 
huniing day and night hefore the images of deceased princes, according 
to the Chinese fashion ; these ancestral temples also Manga visited, and 
he is known to have offered a solemn sacrifice to heaven in the edifice 
dedicated to his grandfather Chenghiz. Mangu died in 1529, in the 
fifty-second year of his age and the ninth of his reign, near Tiao-yid, 
situated one league east of Ho-cheu. Authors agree that he, like most 
of the Chenghizian princes, was a great drunkard ; Mirkhond states 
that he drank to avoid an epidemic.*** And Rashid-al-din states that 
he was carried off hy the dysentery that prevailed in the aimy. 

KUBILAI. 

Chinese influences had commenced to manifest themselves among 
the Mongols long hefore the accession of Kubilai,^ proclaimed Khan 
in 1260, — yomiger brother of Mangu, to the throne, in the adoption of 
various civil and religious usages, but the Mongols who were garnsoa- 
ing the Chinese provinces of the empire felt them most, even as fiv as 
superstitions are concerned. Thus we find Kubilai charging already 
iu 1256 a learned Chinese monk and astrologer, who possessed his 
whole confidence, to select a place of residence for him, and to build 
a palace, as well as sacred edifices, on the northern bank of the river La- 
wan, to the east of llwan-cheu. This new city, situated about twenty- 
two leagues north-east of the northernmost gate of the Great Wall, 
calletl Tu-shi-keu, was likewise surrounded by an eneeinie, and recrived 
in 1260 the name of Kai-ping-fu, better known as Shang-tn, which served 
also to designate the river Lu-wan, but is at present called Jao-naiman- 
sumeh. In the same year also the travels of the two brothers Polo 
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began, who were afterwards joined by Marco, and who again arrived in 
Europe in 1269, after an absence of about nine years.*^* 

Kaidu, the grandson of Ogotai, refused to acknowledge the authority 
of Kubilai ; he governed in eastern Turkestan and central Siberia, but 
kept even the north-west frontiers of Kubilai's dominions perpetually 
in alarm ; also Marco Polo says that he is '* at bitter enmity with the 
Khan,'* "* but commits the blunders of calling him the nephew of 
Kobilai, and Chagatai his brother, whom he makes also a Christian ; 
all of which have been pointed out by Colonel Yule, as well as the 
fact that Marco himself had never been at Samarkand, — visited by 
hia father and uncle in their first journey, — although he says that the 
Christians of that city rejoiced greatly when Chagatai — his Sigatay — 
was baptized and built a great church in honour of John the Baptist. 

Also Arik-Buga disputed the throne for some time with Kubilai, but 
•uccumbed and made his formal submission in 1264, when the recon- 
ciliation of the two brothers took place ; this is, however, not admitted 
by Mirkhond, who asserts that Arik-Buga died a prisoner. '^^ 

Besides the princes of Kubilai's own family, also other vassals of the 
empire — which was being gradually split into several large and after- 
wards into smaller monarchies — now and then revolted, and those who 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the Grand Khan and paid him 
homage nominally were often practically independent ; moreover the 
Mongols of the western provinces gradually began to make their pro- 
fession of Islam, Barku the son of Juji, who reigned in the steppes 
about the Volga, having been the first to do so. In the eastern portions 

•*♦ The Pope had piven tho two brothers Polo also two friars, who returned 
when they saw the danp^era of tho rojvd, so that they arrived alone at tho court 
of Kubilai in Kai-pinp^-fii with Marco, who callti this city Kcmenfu. 

»" Yule'i Scr Marco Polo, p. 170. 

Jt^'^j^^j^ »Uj ^=^^ «-^j^ J ^^ \iy. 6j\ ji ^\ji J iD^jj 

Vol. v., p. 1 r . *>^ J ij^/ JaJ f jJ^p 
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of the empire Chinese influences began to manifest themselves already 
after 1231 under Ogotai, when Peking was taken, but the task of 
c:oiH]acring southern China and overthrowing the Sang djnasty — ^which 
liad lasted 320 years— was lefl to Kubilai and accomplished by him, and 
is the most celebrated event of his reign. Hence it is no wonder that 
Kubilai, who was educated in China and constantly resided there, 
ado))ted many of its laws and usages. In 1263 he boilt at Yan-king a 
liirgc ancestral temple sacred to the manes of Chenghiz Khan and his 
father Yessugai, as well as to those of the four sons of Chenghix, 
namely Ogotai, Juji, Chagatai, and Tului, to all of whom he applied 
honourable Chinese titles, a special hall being assigned to each of them, 
where his title of honour was painted on a tablet suspended from the 
wall, and another with the name and surname of his chief wife. This 
new ancestral temple was visited by Kubilai for the first time in 1263, 
to pay homage to his ]ire(lecessors, but it was completely finished only 
in 12riG, when he n})])ointed priests to recite prayers at stated times in 
it. By the advice of his mandarins, Kubilai gave, according to the 
Chinese fashion, a name to his dynasty, and calledit Fmaii, t.e. "Origin." 
He was a patron of learning, and had already in 12G3 established a 
department of public instruction; he also surronnded himself with 
numerous Chinese scholars, and founded an academy, according to the 
u«ageof the e:nj»erors of China ; under him also foreigners obtained 
e:/jp!oyn:ent without regard to their religion; and the country, which 
Lai hi:hrrto been govcriicd on an entirely military footing, now enjoyed 
a civil adir.iriietriitiou. Kubilai, who was the fifth Grand Khan, died in 
I I'j J, at the ag»* of eighty, and after a reign of thirty-five years ; in 
♦:.-.' slmultancoas patron aire of various religions he followed the policy 
of Lis h'juse, nrst prescribe-.! by his grandfather Chenghiz. 

BCDDIIISM UNDER KuBILAI. 

As to the bulk k}\ the Mongi^ls, no religion in the world was less 
vxAf. 1 CO attract their attention or homage than the philosophical tenets 
of C«/nfiic':us, but they would have been impressed by the superstitioas 
practices of tho devotees of Tao-sso, had not the priests of Buddha 
from Oiguria an-l Tibet, who were greatly superior to the Kims of the 
Mongol*, invaded the encampments of the Chenghizian princes^ md 
supplanted their ministrations. As to Kubilai himself, he ia believed 
to have made his ppjfession of Buddhism chiefly at the instigation of 
'he empress Jamuni Khatuii, which circumstance greatly displeased 
*Yk^ 'Tf*^' <^'-^ ledruc'd cLucio:* oi the Chinese, who adhered to the 
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state religion, i,e, Confucianism, the chief minister of which was always 
the emperor himself. This heing a religion witliout priests and altars, 
and the one which least of all addressed itself to the external senses 
and to the imagination, was naturally antagonistic to Buddhism, which 
requires numerous temples, countless idols, and supports legions of 
slothful monks who practise every kind of deceitful su])erstition — quite 
repugnant to the true nature of Buddhism, which enjoins the practice 
of every virtue, preaches morality, and considers the taking of life to 
be one of the greatest crimes. The most practical argument, however, 
in favour of Buddhism is that it wrought in course of time a complete 
change in the character of the eastern Mongols who adopted it, and 
converted them from ferocious robbers into gentle and peaceable men. 
When the Buddhist literature of India and Tibet became domesticated 
in the steppes of Mongolia, the religious books were with astonishing 
diligence translated into Mongolian from the Sanskrit as well as the 
Tibetan language ; the princes, the nobles, and the clergy took pride 
in assuming Hindu and Tibetan names, so that at last in the trefoil of 
Jambudvipa, the chief nations of which are the Hindus and Tibetans, 
the Mongols became the third nation. Gradually Buddhist senti- 
ments became very strong, and although they vanished with the 
expulsion of the Mongols from ('hina, they were revived again with 
great force after the re-introduction of the religion, aiul coloured 
not only the manner of thinking, but also of writing ; hence it 
is no wonder that in the 17th century Ssaiiang Ssetsen com- 
posed his work entirely in this s])irit, and represents Kubilai as a very 
zealous Buddhist, whilst on the other baud llaniusio, in his book 
of Marco Polo, causes him to assist at (Miristian ceremonies. The 
views of both these authors are now to be given : — ** Kubilai," says 
Bamusio, ** remained at Cambalu — corrupted from Khan-balii?, * Khau*s 
abode,' and meaning the jireseut Pe-king, i.e. * North residence' — till 
March, in which our Easter orrurs ; and, learning that this was one of 
our chief festivals, he summoned all Christians, antl baile them bring 
with them the book of the four gospels. This he caused to be in- 
censed many times with great ceremony, kissing it himself most devout- 
ly, and desiring all the barons and l(ir«ls who were present to do the 
same. And he alwavs acts in this fashion at the chief (.'hristiaii festi- 
vals, such as Kaster and Christmas. And \iv dots the like at the 
chief feasts of the Saracens, Jews, and idolaters. ()u bring asked why, 
he said, 'There are four pro|)hets worshipped and nvend by all the 
world. The Christians sav their (lod is Jeaus Chri&t ^ the ^araceui 
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Muhammad *, the Jews Moses ; the idolaters Sogomen Borkan [Sakja* 
muui fiuddha], who was the first god among the idols ; and I worship 
and pay respect to all four, and pray that he among them who is 
greatest in heaven in very truth may aid me.' But the Great Kaau 
let it he seen well enough that he held the Christian faith to be the 
truest and best — for, as he says, it commands nothing that is not per- 
fectly good and holy. But he will not allow the Christians to carry 
the cross before them, because on it was scourged and put to death 
a person so great and exalted as Christ. 

" Some one may say, < Since he holds the Christian faith to be 
best, why does he not attach himself to it, and become a Christian V 
Well, this is the reason he gave Messer Nicolo and Messer Maffeo 
when he sent them as his envoys to the Pope, and when they some- 
times took occasion to speak * to him about the faith of Christ he 
said, ' How would you have me to become a Christian ? You see 
that the Christians of these parts are so ignorant that they achieve 
nothing, and can achieve nothing ; whilst you see the idolaters can do 
anything they please, insomuch that when I sit at table two cups from 
the middle of the hall come to me full of wine or other liquor without 
being touched by anybody, and I drink from them. They control 
storms, causing them to pass in whatever direction they please, and do 
many other marvels ; whilst, as you know, their idols speak, and give 
them predictions, on whatever subjects they choose. But if I were 
to turn to the faith of Christ and become a Christian, then my barons 
and others who are not converted would say, "What has moved you 
to be baptixed, and to take up the faith of Christ?. What powers or 
miracles have you witnessed on his part ?*' (You know the idolaters 
here say that their wonders are performed by the sanctity and powers 
of their idols.) Well, I should not know what answer to make ; so 
they would only be confirmed in their error ; and the idolaters, who 
are adepts in such surprising arts, would easily compass my death. 
But now you shall go to your Pope and pray him on my part to send 
hither a hniulred men skilled in your law, who shall be capable of 
rebuking the practices of idolaters to their faces, and of telling them that 
they too know how to do such things but will not, because they are 
done by the help of the devil and other evil spirits, and shall so control 
the idohiters that these shall have no power to perform such things in 
\]\p\r ]nvsenv{\ When we shall witness this, we will denounce the ido- 
laters and tlioir religion, and then I will receive baptism ; and when I 
shall have beeii baptized, then all my barons and chiefs shall be bap- 
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tixed also, and their followers shall do the' like, and that in the end 
there will be more Christians here than exist in your i)art of the land !' 

" And if the Pope, as was said in the beginning of this book, had 
sent men fit to preach our religion, the Grand Kaan would have turned 
Christian ; for it is an undoubted fact that he greatly desired to do 
so." "' 

It is well known that Buddhist Lamas enjoyed much consideration 
at the courts of various Mongol princes, but Kubilai kei)t two of them 
near his person ; they were related to each other, and dwelt in a temple 
built by and for himself. One of these men was Kinah, and the other 
Pasepa, — the Pag*sapa of Ssanang Ssetsen, as will appear farther on, — 
two of whose teeth were so long that his lips would not meet. Pasepa 
is said to have become a Lama and to have left Tibet at the early age of 
fifteen, when he attached himself to Kubilai, who conceived great affec- 
tion for him, honoured him with the dignity of * master of the doctrine,' 
and appointed him chief of all the Lamas of the cm])ire, although he 
was at the time only twenty -two years old.*^ 

According to Ssanang Ssets<'n, Kubilai Khan received a consecration 
by which he was made a Buddhist Kei Vajra ; the expression is no 
doubt Sanskrit, but unknown to the author of this ])nper. The ordina- 
tion of Kubilai, as well as the bestowal of the dignity of su])renie Lama 
by him on Madi JDhvajava, is by the just-mentioned Mongol historian"' 
described as follows: — " *Vtf/:/a Panfiiti,^*'^ called Madi Dhvajava, 
bom in the sheep-year (1235), had at the age of thirteen years arrived 
here in the Ting-shecp-year (1247) with his uncle. In the Ga-mouse- 
year (I2G4), when Madi Dhvajava was thirty years ohl, the Khubil- 
ganian spouse of Khutuktu Kubilai Ssetsen Khagan, named Tehambui 
Goa, spoke to her husband as folfows : — * This Madi Dhvajava is the 
successor of the Bogda, our supreme Lama. Let us receive from him 
the consecration of Kei Vajra.' To this request of Tehambui Khiitun 
the Khagan replied, * 1 have nothing to object against thy words, 
except that it will not do for me to occupy a meaner seat than this 
young man. Ask him on the subject. If I sit on the throne, and ho, 
occupying a meaner position, bestows the consecration on me, I shall 



•*' Yule's Ser Marco Poloy pp. 310 seq. 
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•»• Collection OrientalCf ^lUAj ^j\^\^^ , P* 
•' " pp. 115-117 of Schmidt's Qernmn translation. 



■♦® One of tlio most celebrated and venerated Lamas ; the first introducer of 
Baddhism amoDg the Mongols.— I6i'i., p. 307, Anmerkuvgen 31. 
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accept it ; if lie bo unwilling, how can I receive the consecration '* 
IIereui)on the KlnUun went to Madi Dhvajava, reported to him the 
Avords of the Khagan, and received from him the following reply :— 
• To enable a person to enter the portals of the promises of religion by 
tlie imparting of the consecration on the one hand, and to insist on 
distinction of rank on the other, are two unsuitable things. As 
that meritorious Lama who promotes to divineness is evidently a 
Fajradharoy how can I, in such a case, occupy a meaner seat than 
the Khagan V As the two ])arties were, after yet another consultation, 
unable to agree on this point, the mind of Tchambui Kh&tdn became 
troubled, and she made yet the followiug proposal : — * Would it not 
do that the Lama, when he teaches and imparts the consecration, should 
occupy a higher scat than the Khagan, but that, on the contrary, when 
both meet on affairs of the admhiistration of the empire they should 
take their seats on equal thrones V This proposal was by both parties 
approved of with the words, ' Let it be thus,' and the Khagan added, 
' To-morrow we shall with the priest Madi Dhavajava discuss the sense 
of the Tantras"' of the Kei Vajra.' 

*' When the discussion took place on the next day, Madi Dhvajava 
was unable to answer the (piestious of the Khagan, and could not under- 
stand one of his words. Hereupon Madi Dhvajava, being much dis- 
tressed, requested the Khagan to allow him to continue the discussion on 
the next day, and went away. The cause of this ignorance was that the 
Sudur of the Tantras of the Kei Vajratu — formerly the property of 
Sakia Pandita — was now in the hands of the Khagan, and Madi Dhva- 
java had never seen that book. 

*' Now when ^ladi Dhvajava was during the following night for a 
time unable to sleep from care and uneasiness, and had at last begun to 
slumber a little, it happened that an old man in the shape of a Brahman, 
with white hair twisted up above the skull, and holding in his hand a 
whistle made of a human marrow-bone, appeared before him, ap- 
proached him and said, ' Man, burden not thy mind with sorrow ; arise 
and prepare a lamp !' With these words the old man disappeared, but 
■I ly again returned bearing a casket containing a book» and said, 
liO( at this quickly, and impress its contents on thy mind ; for I shall 
again before daybreak to take it and to carry it back to its place.* 
I these words the apparition again vanished. Madi Dhvajava 

**^ itio foimulas (like the Mautras and Dhdraxus) oooarnng in religiooi 
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perused the book thrice and imprinted its contents on his memory. 
At dawn the oUl man again appeared and said, * If thou hast finished 
the readmg of the writing, give it to me, that I may put it in its place.' 
Tlie old man tlicn continued, 'Youth, yesterday thou wast con- 
quered because thou didst miss the Lama exahed above thyself. 
This day thou bearest the Lama on the top of tliy head, and the great 
Khagaa will not be able to resist thee in the impending contest. He will 
constantly have before his eyes the Lama to whom he gives the honour 
of adoration, and the Lama with whom he is disputing.' After these 
words the old man became invisible. This apparition was the glorious 
Mahdkula, the protector of the doctrines of the glorified Sakia, the 
father and the son,'*" who had, by means of tlic Riti Khubilffhan,**'^ 
removed the Tantras of the Kei Vajra from the head pillow of the 
Khagan. 

"When on the next day Madi Vhoajava again began the contest, 
the Khagan was not able to resist him, and received from him with per- 
fect faith the consecration of the sublime Kei Vajra. Thereupon the 
Khagan bestowed on him the following title : — Bamsanm-tchoigyi' 
rgyalho-hlama-apfigspa^ and in the Chinese Xnn^wvi^aSang-^ing-dai-wang' 
guyushriy which means. The king of the doctrine in the three countnesy 

the supreme Lania,"*^* 

Mongol Writing. 

Since the time of Chenghiz Khan the ^longols had begun to write 
in their own language with the Oigur letters which Tatatungo had 

■♦■ Hereby probably Sakia Pauilita ami his succusaor Madi Dhvajava or 
Pagba Lama are meaut : Anmerkunijen, p. 393. 

■♦' 7?ifi KhuhiJjhan designattjs a force inherent in higher natures, Imt espe- 
cially in Buddhist permmapes, whicli is naid to nianifost itself l>y all sortn of 
miracles, unusual phenomena, transformations, &c. Such hiprher uatuien, namely, 
consider all ^-isiblc objects posscpRin*^ reality in the eyes of the peat mob only 
as a trick of deception )»y which these objects appt»ar, pas.'^, and vanish apiin. 
As according to Buddhist ideas the whole ])hcnomonjLl world is a cn-aiion of tho 
spirits an<l of tho fate which governs them, and extending fnmi n^gi- n to region 
develops itM>lf further, so that no object continues to e^ist, ])erj>etual change 
prevails, and every inclividuality attains a spi»edy end, they lK.'lievtMhat iKTSons 
who have by deep .*»elf.contcmplation, ami by a complete perception of the vani- 
ty of everj-thing existing acquired thnmgh it, emanci()ated themselves fix»m 
the bonds of San ^<ira or matter, and have obtained p^jwor and dominitm over 
nature, or over tho deceitful im:itres of matter manifesting themselves iu 
changes and transformatiims, and that they may, if need 1h^, make use of them 
according to pleasure. — Ibiilemf [j. 312. 

••♦ Our author calls th»? Lama thus di-*tinLruij*hed by Knbilai 3/ii'/i D/iz-a- 

jaca, which means in Sanskrit * Rinner of wi><d«>m or «>f intellect.* The Tib«'- 

tan name Pa-jpn Lii/nn, by which :il()ne he has be(;oine known an«l celebnited, 

was the title of his dignity, und means nothing more than ' most reverend' or 

* chief Lama.' 
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taught them ; but Kubilai said to the Pagspa Lama, '' The Hindus 
and Chinese have their pecuhar characters, but our Mongol people, 
have none ; invent therefore an alphabet for our nation." Accordingly 
the Pagspa Lama prepared the Dorboljin or square characters of the 
Mongols, and established a seminary for intelligent and teachable 
Mongol jouths, in which this writing, resembling the Tibetan, and 
consisting of more than a thousand syllabic groups, was taught. Then 
the emperor issued the following edict in 1269 : — "Our dynasty, 
originally from the north, had hitherto represented the words of our 
mother-tongue in Chinese and in Oigur characters. Throwing our 
eyes on the Leao and on the Kin, we perceived that these two dynas- 
ties had their own characters for writing ; and we had none peculiar 
to our language, although it had been gradually perfected. Therefore 
the imperial teacher, Pagspa, has invented Mongol characters, which we 
send this day into the countries of our dominion, so that henceforth all 
acts may be drawn up in our mother-tongue. In consideration of 
this labour we have conferred on Pagspa the title of kinff of the faith 
(Kiao-wang).'"" 

From the narrative of Marco Polo it appears that when Kubilai 
sent the two brothers Polo as his ambassadors to the Pope he gave 
them also letters written in Mongolian, which Marco calls the Tartar 
language : — ** Now the contents of the letter were to this purport. 
He begged the Pope would send as many as a hundred persons of our 
Christian faith ; intelligent men, acquainted with the seven arts, well 
quahfied to enter into controversy, and able clearly to prove by force of 
argument to idolaters and other kinds of folk that the law of Christ 
was best, and that all other religions were false and naught ; and that 
if they would prove this he and all under him would become Chris- 
tians and the Church's liegemen. Finally he charged his envoys to 
bring back to him oil of the lamp which burns on the sepulchre of our 
Lord at Jerusalem."**** 

Christianity under Kubilai. 

It has already been mentioned that, in spite of his zeal for Buddhism, 
Kubilai protected also Muhammadans, Christians, and Jews ; but the 
Tao-sse religion, professed by many of his Chinese subjects, appears 
to have been an exception, as he issued in 1281 an edict to bum 

**' Hyacinthe, ZapisH o MongoUi; D'Ohsson, t. II., p. 303. 
a*« Yule's Ser Marco Polo, p. 12. 
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its books. The Christians, all of whom were Nestorians, had the 
bishop of Ta-tu*" for their spiritual head ; but the Pope, John XXI., 
was anxious to see the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church propa- 
gated, especially as the arrival of two Georgians in 127/ at his court, 
who had been sent by Ab^iku Khan, the sou of Hulagu, brought the 
information that the emperor Kubilai had allowed himself to be bap- 
tized and to be instructed in the Christian religion, and that he was very 
anxious to see the Gospel preached by missionaries to his subjects. 
This Pope had selected a few monks to go to Mongolia, but, his death 
intervening, his successor, Nicholas III., despatched five Franciscans 
to propagate the Christian religion among the Mongols and Chinese, 
giving them also letters of introduction to Abak/i and to his sovereign, 
Kubilai. The letter addressed to the Grand Khan commenced with 
a brief description of the life, death, resurrection, and ascension of the 
Lord Jesus. Tlien the Pope hiformed Kubilai of the reason for send- 
ing the monks, requested him to receive them kindly, to defray tlicir 
expenses whilst sojourning in their country, and to get them escorted 
safely back, so that they might return to Rome with the wished- for 
success in their labours, and the joy of having been instrumental in 
the salvation of a great number of souls. Lastly he recommended all 
the Christians of the Mongol en)pire to the favour of Kubilai. These 
utonks dej)arted in 1278 from Europe, and their names are Gherardus 
de Prato, Antonius de Parma, Joannes de St. Agatha, Andreas de 
Florentia, and Mattlui^us de Arctio ; nothing, however, appears to be 
known about these or any other missionaries until 1289, when 
Pope Nicholas IV. deputed some monks of the same order to China 
under the guidance of the friar Monte Corvino, of whom more will be 
said further on. This monk was nearly fifty years old when he dej)art- 
ed : he laboured for many years in China an<l was made archbishop of 
Peking. His connection with the court of Rome, which sent out 
monks at long intervals, was neither clu>ie nor continuous ; nevertlieless 
his mission pnwpered j:;reatly under the patronage of Kubilai, and he 
established churches at Chin-cheu, Yang-heu, Zaytiin, and many other 
places. 

A Perskcution of Moslems. 

It had always been the policy to employ ofHcers of different nationa- 
lities and relidons, sucii as Mongols, Christians, and Moslems pnnnis- 



«♦' 7'i ■^' iiiuiQo 'gTcat itviJtuco/ and u iiu other than Khan.balii;, the pic- 
-ini Peking. 
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cuously, to control one another. Thus it happened that a Musalman 
named Ahmad rose to the position of Vezier, and acquired so great an 
authority that nothing could be done except by his direction, although 
he seemed to act always by order of Kubilai, who was pleased when the 
colleague of Ahmad, Wang-Chu the Chinese Vezier, compassed his 
murder, although, on account of the immense influence the deceased 
had enjoyed in his lifetime, the Grand Khan ordered the Amirs and 
Noyans to bear his corpse with the greatest ceremony and pomp, as 
also that Mongols, Moslems, Christians, and Jews should all, according 
to their respective tenets, pay him the last honours of condolence.*** 
In spite of these demonstrations the body of Ahmad was shortly after- 
wards— on the plea that he had appropriated a ruby of great value 
from the treasury to his own use — disinterred, dragged by a rope 
through the streets, and crushed to pieces. Nor was this cruel outrage 
on the body of a dead man sufficient to appease Mongol barbarity and 
spite ; even Ainju Kh^tdn, the wife of Ahmad, was slain, and his two 
sons flayed alive. '*° A contemporary, and a hater of Moslems (whose 
star of prosperity and imperial favour had set on this occasion, after 
which a persecution of several years ensued), — Marco Polo,— confirms 
the just-mentioned statements, and abruptly adds that " these circum- 
stances called the Kaan's attention to the accursed doctrines of the sect 
of the Saracens, which excuse every crime, and even murder itself, when 
committed on such as are not of their religion. And, seeing that this 
doctrine led the accused Achmath and his sons to act as they did 
without any sense of guilt, the Kaan was led to entertain the greatest 
disgust and abomination for it. So he summoned the Saracens and 
prohibited their doing many things which their religion enjoined. Thus 
he ordered them to regulate their marriages by the Tartar law, and 
prohibited their cutting the throats of animals killed for food, ordering 
them to rip the stomach open in the Tartar way."***^ 

^Uj Aa.^ A^^.^*:' Ij^l Lr*J CJ 4'^M *tj^l ^ ^ J^ f^^ =** 

lHH'^ ^ij^ ^y^ii ^y ^ ^Ijwoj J^ (3^ Ai' Ciy^j^ J ,iJS^\:ijj 

Mirkhoud, vol. v., p. njc. i^Xi^p j| ijji«3 (J«J^ 
ilT^J J ^^Jj'^ ^JJ^.jy^J^ U '^♦'^* J^^ ^ txi oil- e)^^ »*• 

Ibidem. ,>J.>^^jlj ^1 U^JjlJ^r-J j^ vj'^^ jt "^^^i J 
3*0 Yule's 8er Marco PaZo, p. 374. 
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This law about the Mongol way of slaughtering animals was, however, 
abrogated after the persecution, when it was found that commerce 
began to suSTer greatly from the cessation of intercourse with traders 
from the Muhammadan countries, who had by degrees stopped all 
commerce between themselves and the Mongols. Besides the general 
tide of enmity which had, after the outrage on the body and family of 
Ahmad, turned against the Moslems, the following occurrence also gave, 
for the time being, occasion to the more strict enforcement of the law 
about the slaughtering of animals, which was henceforth more rigorous- 
ly carried out, until the persecution, which lasted seven years, came to 
an end. After the murder of the Amir Ahmad namely, and during 
the Vezirate of Sangah the Oigurian, certain merchants had arrived 
from the Kury and Kyrkyz provinces with white falcons whose feet 
were white and beaks red, as well as with two white eagles, as presents 
for the Grand Khan, who, being pleased with them, sent from his own 
table certain dishes of food to the merchants, which, however, they 
refused to consume. On being asked for the reason of their abstinence, 
the traders repUed that they could not eat meat killed in a manner 
contrary to that prescribed by the tenets of their religion, which 
answer was conveyed to Kubilai in this form : — ** According to our opi- 
nion the food of the Padshah is carrion." Hereupon the Grand 
Khan became very angr}% and issued orders that all animals should be 
slaughtered according to the Mongol fashion ; some Christians are even 
said to have succeeded in getting an edict published to the effect that 
a person killing animals in any other way should himself be killed 
like a sheep. In this manner a great deal of money was extorted from 
the professors of Islam, as their own slaves betrayed the Moslems and 
thus recovered their liberty ; and the persecution attained such a height 
that during four years Musalmans could not circumcise their children. 

Another reason accessory to the enforcement of the law mentioned 
above was that when Kubilai's nephew, Abaka (the son of Uulagu, 
who had destroyed the empire of the Khahfs), began to reign, in 1264, 
after the demise of his father, he, although a Sultan of Moslems, being 
in all things subject to Kubilai, posts were established from his country 
to Peking, by which Muhammadans incessantly travelled, cither officially 
or privately, as that city was the capital of an immense empire, and 
the focus not only of the government, but also of commerce and 
industry. The postmasters complained that the Muhammadan travel- 
lers refused to partake of the food prepared for them, and disdained to 
eat anything slaughtered by themselves^ ; whereupon the emperor said, 
VOL. XIII. 34 
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** They arc my slaves, let them live as others do," and they were 
compelled to obey. 

During this persecution Mulla Beha-al-din Bokharj, who had been a 
disciple of Sait-al-diii Bakhrazy, was engaged in preaching, but was 
expelled the city and exiled under an escort to Maha-Chin, where he fell 
sick and died. The Moslems were so much distressed that most of them 
left Poking and emigrated ; merchants likewise fell gradually away and 
iTaseil to trade ; so that the chiefs of the Muhammadan population, 
such as Shehab-al-din Kanduzy, O'mar KyrVyzy, Na^r-al-din Maiek 
K:ishgh*ary, and others, got the Chinese Verier to report to Kubilai 
that, on account of the prohibition to slaughter cattle, the mercantile 
classes, on whom the prosperity of the country greatly depended, had 
rmigratod with their goods and chattels, so that great loss had ensued, 
but that in case the Grand Khan should rescind the ohnoxious 
prohibit io!i the merchants would again return, whereby the customs 
duties would again become as profitable as in times of yore. The 
Grand Khan excused himself as being unable to act contrary to 
his own }*'.i>.r\ because in that case the people would not trust his 
words ; but he sent otlicers into the country to punish all who had 
niado it their lucrative ))usiness to spy out and to report to the authori- 
ties cases of the transgression of this law, whereupon the Moslems begin 
to brail he more frcolv. 

Whilst MuIIii PeV.a-al-Jiu was yet in Peking, certain unbelievers, 
dt* s ; i: ! la t ed in t li o Ux:\'ti :('*:'- ; 7 fa by the general name of Jehud^ but 
no iioul>: i:iip:y:v.^ bo:h Ji ws and Christians, had brought to the no- 
lice of Ab.iV'i Kha'.i that the Korin verse " Kill the idolaters* '•" would 
ius::!\ hi:v. iu slayiii^ all ::;e Miisaliiians, but he replied that the em- 
peror \\ouM Ic :::--7c wisi ::i such :r.:i:: errand despatched some envoys 
\\ . : : 1 r \ \ ;*. bo ^ v c rs^* : o P* < i.e. K i: l-ilai K han beckoned to one of the 
K\ir:u,: K :::.!". is, \*: .^ h:\: •;".:■.; t? K* present when the verse was 
b'o • *. ::*:•.:, : o i\i 11 M ul 1 x l^ t "r. :1- - i :: : ^^ his presence, which having been 
'iov.i\ :■:,* Ki.ii;: ivAV.irv.: :" r ::.v u:-:i::::i^ of the verse, and received the 
s :; s w c r ; * . .-. : i : i v.: p 1 : c \i : :-. e 1\ : 1 1 i v. ^r - :" il". idolaters. ' * Then,' ' asked the 
'-•.v.iHT ^r. •* w::y ,i; y:v. :.:: '\.ll :V.i:r, and why do you act contrary to 
X he iV :•••:• i v. .: o :' G : l T : . •: > [ •.:1 1 i n: plied, ** The t ime ha^ not yet 

Ar-:\\:\l a::.1 \\^- h-.'^e ■.-.: ,-; :vr:"ii:y." The Khan rejoined, "If 
>ou hA^c* i-.> ivne-. wc • o^-."* \:.L oTolerias him to be slain, was desir- 
ous CO e\:-riv\:: a'1 :::c N[..n»1i:..i:-s. Sue che Amir Dineshmend and some 
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other Moslems who were in tlie position of Veziers, interfered and 
advised Ilis Majesty to take the opinion of all the Emunis and 
U'lemmas of the religion, whirli being done, tijc Khan angrily inform- 
ed them that herexpectcd the unvarnished simple truth from them, 
and repeated the question he had put to A'lii-al-diu Bokhary, but re- 
ceived the same auswer, and again asked why the Moslems did not 
kill all idolaters if such were the command of God ; then A'la-al-din 
Tiisy replied, " We are expecting the time." When, however, the 
other Moslems present ])erceivi*d the anger of the Grand Khan, and 
foresaw that replies of this kind would bring more persecutions upon 
them, and perhaps end in great bloodshed, one of them rose and said, 
" It is indeed true that God commands us to kill idolaters, namclv all 
vho do not believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, but, as at the 
top of all your INIajesty's edicts the name of God is written, you can- 
not be placed ui that category." These words appeased the wrath of 
Kubilai, and he allowed the TT'lemnias to dej)art in j»eace. 

Kubilai aj)pears, with other traits of character in common with 
Akbar the great emperor of Ilindostan, to have, like him, been fond of 
setting the priests of various religions at discussions with one another, 
and to have laughed in his sleeve at their perplexities.*^* Never- 
theless he was also very fond of astrology, as lie maintained nearly 
five thousand Christian, Muharnmadan, and Chmesc astrologers, as 
well as soothsayers, and multitudes of destitute ])ersons ; he does not 
appear to have been able to emancipate himself altogether from the 
superstitions of his time, and is said to have always been alarmed at 
the appearance of extraordinary natural phenomena, such as eclipses, 
comets, and earthquakes, which were considered to portend the wrath of 
heaven. 

Wives and CiiiLDRfiN of Kubilai. 

Like every one of his predecessors, this Mongol emperor had many 
vrives and concubines. Ilis most beloved and chief spouse was Jambui 
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Khdtdn, a daughter of Noyan Ilchi, the prince of the Mongol trihe of 
Kunkurats. By her Kuhilai hegat four sons, namely Jorji, Chmgkin, 
Manggola, and Numaggan, but he had eight more sons by other wives, 
four of whom bore the rank of empress, each of them being allowed 
to entertain in her service three hundred young girls and crowds of 
pages as well as eunuchs, so that the households of these four prin- 
cesses were computed to number ten thousand persons. It was first 
the intention of Kubilai to leave the throne to his fourth son, Numag- 
gan, but during the captivity of this prince, who was made prisoner in 
the war with Kaidu, he designated his second son, Chingkin, to succeed 
him. A short time afterwards, when Numaggan was released and 
returned to China, he vented his discontent by utterances which drew 
on him the wrath of his father ; accordingly Kubilai drove him from 
his presence and forbade him to reappear before his eyes ; this prince 
shortly aftei'wards expired in disgrace ; Chingkin, also the heir pre- 
sumptive, preceded his father to the grave in January 1286. Eight 
years after the demise of Chingkin, one of the chief ministers of Ku- 
bilai, General Bayan, observed to him, at the instigation of Gokjin, the 
widow of Chingkin, that, although of a very advanced age, he had not 
designated a successor. Hereupon Kubilai nominated Temdr — the son 
of Chingkin, on whom he had just conferred the government of Karako- 
rum— prince imperial, and ordered Bayan to proceed to Tartary to 
announce to him his elevation, and to instal him with the usual cere- 
monies and festivities. 

Temur. 

After the demise of Kubilai a diet was convoked at Shang-tu, where 
Temdr was elected Grand Khan in 1294, at the age of thirty years ; and 
the next year his generalissimo, Bayan, died. The only remarkable 
events in the reign of this emperor are two wars which he was com- 
pelled to wage — the one in order to reduce to obedience the nations which 
had revolted against his government in the portion of India adjoining 
China, and the other against the ancient rivals of Kubilai, Kaidu, and 
Dona. The former, who had assumed the title of Khan, died of some 
malady during his retreat in 1301, regretted by his subjects for his 
humanity, and by his troops for his bravery ; the latter died in 1306, — 
his son and successor, Gunjak, who survived him only a year, having 
become a Musalman, and made, even during that brief period, efforts 
to convert the Mongols. 

The chief Lama during the reign of TemiSr, and appointed by him. 
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according to the words of Ssanang Ssetsen, " to be an object of venera- 
tioD>'* was Sakia Manjughoshaya Hadiiaketu. According to Rashid-al- 
din,*** two Lamas from Tibet enjoyed absolute authority in the states of 
the Khan. They had placed near the person of Temdr some of their 
confidential men, who had orders to hinder him from drinking or 
eating to excess ; and, if they obtained no other chance to attract his 
attention, they rattled two staves which they carried, so as to make a 
noise, whereupon Temiir left the table at once. The great influence 
which the Lama Pascpa had acquired over Temdr will appear from 
the following narrative : — Some merchants had brought a quantity of 
precious stones and jewels to sell them to the Khan. The Veziers, the 
Amirs, and the courtiers, being assembled, estimated these articles to be 
worth sixty tomdns of balishes. When the merchants had received 
this sum, they distributed about fifleen tomiins among the Amirs. On 
that occasion an Amir, named Mokbil Monkhan, happened to beat the 
court ; he had some time before been degraded in consequence of an 
accusation by his colleagues, and appointed to an inferior post. Two 
brokers, whom their rivals had prevented from pursuing their trade, 
informed this Amir that the jewels sold to the Khan were not worth 
more than thirty tomans. Mokbil reported their conversation to 
the Grand Khan, who immediately ordered a second valuation of 
the jewels to be made. For this purpose Shehdb-al-din, the former 
governor of the town of Jingsai, was called, who estimated the jewels 
at thirty tomdns. Temiir had the merchants and the brokers arrested, 
who confessed that they had given a certain sum to each of the Amirs ; 
whereupon the Veziers and Amirs, twelve in number, were likewise im- 
prisoned. They were shut up in a hall of the edifice where the council 
was being held, and Temdr ordered the whole of them to be executed. 
Their wives, friends, and children petitioned the princess Gokjin in order 
to induce her to obtain pardon for the Amirs ; she consented, but her 
request was unavailing. Then they had recourse to the Lama Pasepa. 
As luck would have it, a comet happened to be visible on that day, 
and the Lama sent a message to the emperor to come and assist at 
the ceremonies usual on such an occasion. As soon as Temdr had 
arrived, Pasepa told him that he must give grace to forty prisoners, 
and then added that it would be necessary to liberate one hundred 
more. In this manner the Amirs recovered their liberty. The Lama 
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induced the Grand Klinn to cement this act of clemency by a diploma 
which was to he sent into all the provinces of the empire. The em- 
peror came out from the temple after seven days, the Amirs again 
obtained the posts they had occupied before, and their friends were 
ovorwholmed with joy. Temiir took back the thirty surplus tomans 
which he had paid. 

It has just been seen how Temur not only favoured Buddhist priests, 
like his predecessor Kubilai, but was in some measure governed by 
them ; and, like Kubilai, he also disliked the Tao-sse religion, which 
fostered sloth and supported countless holy vagabonds, as will appear 
from the following : — " In the year 1297 the empress-mother desired 
to visit the temple she had built in honour of Fo (Buddha) on Mouut 
Utai, in the province of Shan-si ; she abandoned, however, her intentioa 
at the remonstrance of the high courtiers, who had represented to her 
that the expenses of this journey would be onerous to the people. 
During this year the ministers also proposed to the emperor to with- 
draw from the Tao-sse priests and the Lamas the immunities which had 
been granted to them. They paid no taxes and contributed nothing to 
the public charges, so that many rich persons had assumed the garb 
of these monks in order to enjoy their privileges. Temiir being struck 
by the representations of his ministers allowed them to regulate the 
afi^airs concerning the Tao-sse priests and Lamas. A census of honres 
was taken, and their number was found to be excessive, especially that 
of the Lamas. In the province of Kiang-nan alone five hundred 
thousand were supi)ressed.*** 

A letter, dated 13th July 1289, exists from Pope Nicholas IV. to 
Temdr, in which he invited him to embrace the Christian religion be- 
fore his accession to the throne. Temdr died in 1307, at the age of 
forty-two years. 

Mission of John de Monte Corvino. 

Christianity made some progress in China under the protection of the 
Mongol conquerors, and hy the zeal of the Frandscan monk John de 

mte Corvino, who had, after passing through Persia and India, eft- 
tal ed hii t, ah the year 1293, ^ the imperial reaidence of 
^ 1 it two chnrchesy and baptiied within the space of 

peraoiui. 
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In the annals of the Minorite friars by L. Wadding,'*'^ as well as 
in Assemani,'** two letters describing the operations of this missionary 
are given ; and they are the more worthy of insertion in this place as 
the author of this paper was able to confront D'Ohsson, who gives them, 
with the Bibliotheca Orientalisy in such a manner as to make the letters 
complete, by causing the two last. mentioned sources to supplement 
each other, whenever an omission occurs in one of them which does not 
exis^ iu the other. The first letter, dated Cambalieh (Peking) the 8th 
January 1305, was, as appears from a passage in the second, addressed 
to the Vicar of the Minorite Friars of the province of Gazaria, that is to 
say, the Crimea, and is as follows : — 

" I, Friar John de Monte Corvino, of the order of Minorite Friars, 
left the city of Tauriz of Persia in 1291, went to India, and attended 
for thirteen months the church of the apostle St. Thomas, and baptized 
about one hundred persons in various places ; the companion of my 
journey was Friar Nicholas de Ristorio, of the order of Preacher Friars, 
who died there, and was buried in the same church.*^' On arriving 
in Khatai, the dominion of the emperor of the Tatars, called the Grand 
Khan, I handed to that sovereign the letter of the Pope, and invited 
him to embrace the Catholic faith of our Lord Jesus Christ ; idolatry 
waa, however, too inveterate with him, but he at all events overwhelms 
Christians with benefits. I am now at his court more than two years. 
Certain Nestorians, who pretend to be Christians but go far astray from 
the Christian religion, have so much authority in this country that they 
will not allow a Christian of another rite to have a small oratory, or to 
preach any other doctrine but that of the Nestorians. Never has an 
apostle, or a disciple of one, penetrated into these countries ; wherefore 
the Nestorians have, either directly or through individuals corrupted 
by them with money, made me suffer the most cruel persecutions, 
as.serting that I had not been sent by our lord the Pope, but that 1 am a 
spy and a deceiver {dementator homimun) ; then they produced false 
witnesses who maintained that I had in India killed a foreign ambas- 
sador charged to convey to the emperor a great treasure, of which I 
had taken possession. These machinations lasted nearly five years, 
during which I was often lianded over to the magistrates and threat- 
ened with an ignominious death. By the grace of God, however, by 
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the confession of an individual, my innocence became known to the em- 
peror, and also the malice of ray foes, who were exiled with their wives 
and their children. I remained here alone during eleven years, at the 
end of which I was, two years ago, joined by Friar Arnold, a German 
of the province of Cologne. I have built a church in the city of 
Cambalieh, which is the chief residence of the king. This church was 
finished six years ago ; it has a steeple, in which I have caused three 
bells to be placed. Up to this time I have, I think, baptized in this 
church nearly six thousand persons, and without the defamations I 
spoke of I would have baptized more than thirty thousand, and I am 
often engaged in baptizing. I have gradually purchased one hundred 
and fifty boys, the sons of pagans, from seven to eleven years old, who 
had as yet no religion, and I have baptized them ; 1 have taught them 
the Latin and the Greek letters ; I have written psalters for their use; 
as well as thirty hymuaries, and two breviaries, so that eleven of these 
boys already know our oftice, and chant in choir as is done in our con- 
vents, whether I am present or not ; several of them are transcribing 
psalters and other books. I get the bells rung at any time. I cele- 
brate the divine office before these children assemble^ and we chant by 
routine, as we have no service book with notes. 

" A certain king of that region, George, of the sect of Nestorian 
Christians, who was of the race of the illustrious and great king called 
Presbyter John of In^ia, adhered to me the first year when I arrived, 
and, having by me been converted to the verity of the trne Catholic 
faith, has taken the minor orders, and has ministered to me while I was 
celebrating, he being dressed in the royal garb. Other Nestoriani^ 
however, accused him of apostasy, but he nevertheless led a great part 
of his nation over to the true Catholic faith, and erected a beautiful 
church, according to his royal magnificence, to honour our Gt)d, the 
Holy Trinity, and our lord the Pope, calling it the Roman Church. 
This king George departed six years ago [t.e. in 1299] to God, as a 
true Christian, leaving a little son, almost in his cradle, who is at pre- 
sent nine years old. But the brothers of that same king Greoige, as 
they were too faithful to the Nestorian errors, have perverted all 
whom he had converted, and led them back to their old BchiamB after 
the demise of the king. And, as I was alone, and unable to leave the 
emperor Khan, I cuuld not go to that church, which is twenty days 
distant ; but, if some good coadjutors and helpers come, I hope to God 
that everything can be reformed, because I yet have the [docameni of] 
privilege of the defunct king George. I repeat again that but for the 
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abore-mentioned defamations great fruit would have ensued.**' If I 
could have been assisted by two or three companions, the emperor 
Khan would perhaps have got himself baptized. [It is already twelve 
years that I have received no news whatever from the court of 
Rome, nor from our Order, and I do not know the state of affairs in 
the West.**' I supplicate the Minister- General of our Order to send me 
an Autiphonarium, a Legend of the Saints, a Gradual, and a Psalter 
with notes for a model ; because I have only a pocket Breviary with 
short lessons, and a small ^NFissnl. If I had a copy of it the children 
might transcribe it. I am building a second church in order to divide 
the boys.] I have learnt the Tatar language and writing, and have 
already translated into that language the whole New Testament and 
the Psalter, which I got written in very beautiful Tatar characters. 
Lastly, I write, I read, and I i)reach the word of God." 

In another letter, written towards the end of 1.305 to the Minorite 
and Preacher Friars in Persia, John de Monte Corvino says that he is 
building a second church opposite to the ])alacc of the Khan, and only 
a stonc*8 throw from its gate ; and that the plot of ground had been 
pnrchased by a merchant named Potrus de Lucalongo, who had accom- 
panied John from Tauriz, r.nd wliicli he lia<l ]>ro.srnted to him for the 
love of God. The distanc*.' brtwci ii t!iii iluirch and the first one in 
the city amounto*! to two i..i\5J and a Inlf. ""When we sing," writes 
John, "the lord Khan may lunr !m in his apartments. I get admis- 
sion to the palace, and liave a fixud jiosiiion at court as legate of the 
Pope. The emperor honours ine more thfin the other prelates, who- 
ever they may be.'' IJoth tlii-e Krters wrre written daring the reign 
of Tcmiir, who oecnpied tlie throne from l'ii)4 till 1307. 

At the demand of this nii^-ionriry, Pope Cioment V. sent in the 
year 1307 seven Franciscans to China, nominating at the same time 
John de Monte ('orvino Archihishop of Khanhalik (Peking) and 

•'• This j)arajmi>h i.s liku\vi.-*o t:i!.i n from A^.-oinmi jim far as tlio Rt«>|> indicat- 
e<l by thi'' m»tc' ; but. tho i»ri.-?-:j ,'o witliiii liracki!<. >v!i»'n« the Tiiis.-iDiiary coinplainB 
that ho had fur twolvo years been without :iuy news from Rome, beinj^ omitted, 
is supplied fnmi D'Oh.ssiiu. 

•* • Here C'»h>npl Yulo, who in^<'rts thi.^ letter in liiri Cnihnuj pp. 197-202, ban 
OB p. 201 thofoUuwiiii; j<issji'_re. >Naiitiij^ in tht» ulmvo-incutioned sources : — •* Two 
years apo, indeed, tlicn; eaine hero a certain Loinkird U'ech and chinirgcon, 
who spreiul abn)ad iu thesn parts t}io most in(*redii)h) blasphemies al)OUt tho 
court of Uoine and our Order, and the state of thin>^s in tho West, aud on this 
account 1 ex<'ee<linf(ly desire to oI>tain true iniolli^'ence. 1 pray t)ic brethron 
whom this letter nuiy reach to do their iK)Hsibh» to brinj;; its contents to the 
knowledge of our Ii>rtJ the Pojie uud the Cardiual-', and the a<;uuts of tho Order 
at tho court of Borne." 
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Primate of the East. The seven monks were to be the suffragans of 
John and created bishops ; three of them, however, arrived only the 
next year in Ta-tu (Peking), with a letter from the Pope to Temdr, in 
which he was invited to embrace the Christian religion and to protect 
John de IMonte Corvino. These three bishops, Gerard, Peregrine, and 
Andrew de Perusio, consecrated John de Monte Corvino Archbishop 
ofCambalu. In 1312 the Pope sent him as suffragans three other 
Franciscans — Thomas, Jerome, and Peter of Florence. The three first 
named successively presided over the Catholic community in the town 
of Zaitun,*°° Gerard obtaining the church built by a rich Armenian 
lady. John dc Monte Corvino appointed Bishop Gerard to take charge 
of this new diocese, which passed after his demise to Peregrine, who 
was in 1322 succeeded by Andrew de Perusio. It appears from a letter 
of Bishop Andrew to tlie Superior of the convent of Perusio, dated 
Zaitun the 20th January 1326, that the missionaries sent by the 
Pope were fed and clotlicd at the expense of the Mongol emperor. 
Andrew states that he and his companions received victuals and 
clothing for eight persons ; during the five years they dwelt at Pe- 
king, and when Andrew transferred his residence to Zaitun* the same 
subsidy, which he calls Alafa^^^ and explains as * royal alms,' was 
continued. This bij>hop also adds, ** Certainly, in this empire there 
are people from all nations which exist under heaven, as well as of all 
religions, every oue being allowed to follow his own ; because among 
them [the Mongols] the opinion, or rather error, prevails that one ctn 
be saved in all." 

■ 

Kaishun. 

Temiir left no posterity, but his widow Bulugan, being very influ- 
ential, desired to put on the throne Ananda, the son of Mangcala, and 
to prevent Kaishun, the son of Chengkin, and commander of an army 
of observation on the north-west frontier, from taking possession of 
it. Kaishun was, however, proclaimed Grand Khan by his army as 
soon as the death of Tennir became known, but, being too much ad- 



*fiO Zaitun is only a rorrnption of Tscv^thumg — the old name of ThtiwKh' 
ivhcU'fii — tbo town Laving boen enclosed by a hedge of thorns or ITmu, and by 
Thung-iTCQA {Bujnoiua tnucniosa). See Klaproth, Mdnu relat, d VAMie, t, IL, 
p. 210. 

*o^ This word shows that the Mougols of the east were then already 
using Arabic expre.ssions current in the w'jst ; A'lnfah is still used to deaigniis 
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dieted to wine and women, he died in February 1311, aged thirty- 
one years. 

Elaishun manifested during his brief reign great affection for the 
Lamas, and supported their pretensions with revolting partiaUty. 
When a mandarin of the town of Shang-tu was on a certain occasion 
about to punish a Lama who had ill-treated a man of the people, the 
Lama, escorted by several others armed with sticks, entered the tribunal, 
insulted the mandarin, and imprisoned him in a room. Complaints be- 
ing made to the court, the Lama was put in prison, but soon liberated. 
About the same time another Lama happened to meet the princess 
Hopala, audaciously disputed her precedence, and pressed her chair so 
closely as to overturn it ; he carried his insolence so far as to strike 
the princess. The emperor being informed of this act had the weak- 
ness to leave it unpunished ; he moreover issued an order that any one 
beating a Lama would have his thumb, and any one insulting him by 
speech his tongue, cut off; the heir apparent, however, succeeded in 
getting this edict revoked. Soon afterwards Kaishun declared at a re- 
presentation made to him by his ministers that Lamas and Tao-sse 
priests would be subject to taxes and duties just like other people. 

According to Ssanang Ssetsen,*®* the third period of Mongolian Ute- 
ntore falls into the reign of this sovereign, when to tho Lama of the 
SakiaSyTchoigyiOdserby name, the command of Kaishun was issued, 
*• Translate the writings which contain the words of Buddha mto the 
Mongolian language." The Mongolian square character being, how- 
CTer, found insufficient to express all the sounds, the above Tchoigyi 
Odser implored Manjushri (a Buddha), and augmented the letters ar- 
ranged by Sakia Pandita ; for all that, however, Tchoigyi Odser was, 
in the last poems of the Pancharaksha which he had translated, not 
able to render all the foreign expressions in Mongolian letters, — as 
the peculiar Tibetan and Sanskrit sounds had no equivalent characters, 
—wherefore in that work many words have yet remained in the 
Oigur (Tibetan) language. 

BOYANTU. 

After the demise of Kaishun, his brother Ayur-bali-batra was pro- 
claimed Grand Khan under the name of Boyantu Khakdn. He died 
in February 1320, aged thirty and some years. During the brief 
reign of this Khan the governor of the province of Shen-si informed 
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the court that, under the pretence of honouring Fo {i,e. Baddha), the 
Lamas were m the habit of liberating criminals and of committing 
thousands of disorders. The emperor gave orders to labour inces- 
santly for the abolition of these abuses. 

Shudi-bala. 

This Khan, the son and successor of the preceding one, was slain in 
his bed in 1323, aged twenty-one years. During his reign the Roman 
Catholic missionary Odoric arrived from Europe, as will be seen be- 
low. In 1321 a Lama named Yuen-ming, who was desirous to excite 
a revolt in the district of Sin-gan-fu, and had a considerable following, 
suffered the penalty of death. At the end of the same year the em- 
peror bestowed magnificent gifts on the Lama who had been his 
teacher and was returning to Tibet. Not content with this munifi- 
cence, he spent large sums in the construction of a temple which he 
dedicated to Fo in the mountains to the west of Peking. 

TuE Franciscan Fkiar Odoric of Udine. 

This friar spent three years, between 1322 and 1328, in northern 
China ; he boasts of the liberality of the Mongol courts from which 
clothing was sent to his monastery which might have sufficed for a 
thousand monks ; he swears that the difference between the lord 
(Khan) and the great men of Italy is like that of an extremely wealthy 
and a wretchedly poor man*^' ; but the most curious point of the friar's 
report is that the Minorites actually usurped the functions of the KAidm 
in the exorcisation of evil spirits. lie says, ** In those regions God 
Almighty hath bestowed such grace upon the Minor Friars that in 
Great Tartary they think it a mere nothing to expel devils from the pos- 
sessed, — no more indeed than to drive a dog out of a house. For there 
be many in those parts possessed of the devil, both men and women, 
and these they bind and bring to our friars from as far as a ten dayi^ 
journey off. The friars bid the demons depart forth instantly from 
the bodies of the possessed in the name of Jesus Chrbt, and they do 
depart immediately in obedience to his command. Then those who 
have been delivered from the demon straightway come themselTea to 



«o* Tho following are tbo friar's owu words : — '* Ed io vi stetti tre •■tw%i in 
oompagnia di frati minori, cho vi banno il monastero, dove dalla oorte ri venivm 
tanta robba cbo sarcbbo stata bastanto per mille fVati. £ per lo Dk> void, 4 
tanta differenza da qncsto signore a qncsti d' Italia, come da nn hmno riohii- 
Bimo ad un clic siu il pin povcro del moudo," 
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be baptized ; and the friars take their idols, which arc made of felt, and 
carry them to the fire, whilst all the people of the country round assem- 
ble to see their neighbours* gods burnt. The friars accordingly cast 
the idols into the fire, but they leap out again. And so the friars take 
holy water and sprinkle it upon the fire, and that straightway drives away 
the demon from the fire ; and so the friars again casting the idols into 
the fire they are consumed. And then the devil in the air raises a shout 
saying, * See then, see then, how I am expelled from my dwelling-place !' 
And in this way our friars baptize great numbers in that country."*^* 

YissuN Temur. 

This prince, although of a weak mind, was nevertheless proclaimed 
Grand Khan in his camp on the Kerulan river after the murder of 
Shudi-bala. In the year 1326 a mandarin presented to the emperor 
Yissun Temiir a vehement memoir in which he denounced the Lamas 
as vexing the people in various ways. Uc rc})resented that these men 
were roaming through the country with large retinues and the equi- 
pages of princes, carrying with them written orders to take posthorses ; 
that they established thLMUselvcs in particular houses, and imperiously 
exacted the provisions and money they needed ; lastly, that their morals 
were extremely loose. The emperor delayed his reply in order to ob- 
tain accurate information on the facts alleged in the nu'moir. Having 
soon ascertained that all these disorders were but too true, he pub- 
lished an edict to prohibit Lamas iVom entering China.* '^ 

ion Ilmuu 

This emperor, who ascended the throne in l.'VJQ, manifested on all 
occasions great attachment to the doctrines of Fo, and disbursed im- 
mense sums for the rebuilding of temples. He had with him a famous 
western Lama, called Nientchikitas, whom he declared to be his master, 
and ordered all the nobles of the empire to meet him, to pay him 
homage, and to bend the knees every time they spoke to him. At 
the court there were also several I^mas from the Oigur country. 
When Tob Temdr died, in 1332, his prime minister, Yang Temiir, pro- 
posed to the empress Putasheli to inaugurate his son, but she desired to 
put Rinchenpal, the second son of Kushala, aged seven years, whom 
the deceased emperor himself had designated as his heir, on the throne ; 
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accordingly she had this boy proclnimed as the heir apparent, and be- 
came herself the regent ; but Rinchenpal, whose constitution was very 
delicate, died in the month of December during the same year. 

The empress Putashcli had, at the commencement of Tob Temur*8 
reign, caused the empress Papusha, widow of Kushala, to be slain, and 
had her son Togan Temiir transported to an island in Corea, where 
no one was allowed to approach his person. This young prince was 
now to be inaugurated Grand Khan, but Yang Temdr, the prime mm- 
ister, dissatisfied with the cold manner in which he had been received 
by him and his suite, delayed the ceremony. Togan Temdr became 
aware of the mistake he had committed, and made it good by marrying 
Peyau, the daughter of Yang Temur ; the minister happened, however, 
to die on that occasion (February 1*233). The death of this prime 
minister, who had been all-powerful in the empire from the beginning of 
Tob Temiir's reign, — he had not hesitated to marry an empress, the 
widow of Yissun Tennir, nor to carry off successively as many as forty 
princesses of the blood to make them his concubines, — being hastened on 
by his incontinence, ensured the throne to Togan Temdr, who was pro- 
claimed emperor after the em]>ress had gone with the court to Shang* 
tu, where she made known the last will of Tob Temdr, that his only 
son, Yang-Te-Kuss, should succeed after Togan Temdr, which event, 
however, could not take place, as the Mongols were soon expelled from 
China.''" 

Togan Temur. 

This new emperor was effeminate. He had, at the instigation of 
his prime minister llama, imported several young Lamas from Tibet, 
who captivated his mind, and seduced it by the attractions of the most 
licentious pleasures. Intending to begin the education of his son, he 
entrusted it to several Lamas, who were to teach him the religion of 
Fo, and make hiui read the book containing his doctrines ; he was, 
however, too weak-minded and had not the courage to defend those 
whom he had protected so o])enly, so that Polo Temdr, who had 
usurped all authority, expelled the Lamas from tho palace, and pro- 
hibited them from promulgating their religion. 

The rapid successions of the emperors, the revolutions of the 
palace, civil war, and the weakness of the government, all combined to 
inspire the Chinese with the hope of deliverance from the Mongol 
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yoke. In 1337 revolutions broke out simultaneously in the provinces 
of Ho-nan, Se-chuan, and Koung-fong, and, although they were at once 
suppressed, the court gave way to great distrust towards the Chinese 
mandarins, so that the natives of that country were lienceforth i>rohi- 
bited from possessing arms or horses, and using the Mongol language. 

After the death of the archbishop John de Monte Corvino, in 1333, 
the Pope, John XXII., appointed as his successor the Franciscan monk 
Nicholas, who departed to China with twenty-six friars of the same 
order. Lastly, it may be seen from the letters of the Roman chancery 
that Pope Urban V. appointed in 1370 the Franciscan William de 
Pratt, a Parisian doctor of theology, to be Archbishop of Cambalik 
(Peking), and he departed with twelve friars of the same order, provid- 
ed by the Pope with letters to the cniporor of China, and the Tatar 
sovereigns of the countries the missionaries were to pass through.*"' 

It need scarcely be repeated in this place that the missionaries fur- 
nished the Pope with reports on the progress of Christianity, and the 
readiness of the Mongol prhices to embrace it, which were not faithful ; 
the friars were always anxious to send news pleasing to the court of 
Rome, and to place great stress on the fruits of their zeal in the propa- 
gation of the faith. Moreover the adventurers who arrived from the 
East* often pretended to be envoys from the ^longol emperors. The 
case of David, who thus imposed on Louis IX., has already been 
narrated. A certain Andrew came in \X\H with fifteen other men, 
who appear to have been Alains, to Avignon, and, pretending to be an 
envoy of the emperor ^hun-tu, ])reseuted from that sovereign to the 
Pope a letter dated in the year of the rat (133f)), and another addressed 
to his Holiness by the Alaias in the service of the same emperor. 
The Grand Khan wrote to the Pope that ho had sent Andrew with his 
companions in order to open a way for frequent embassies on both 
sides ; to request the Pope to send him his blessing, and always to 
remember him in his prayers ; to reconunend to him the Alains the 
bearers of this letter, who were the servants of the em|)eror, and the 
Christian song of the Pope ; and lastly that these same Alains might 
bring to the emperor horses and curiosities from the West. 

Another letter of the same date as the preceding one is written in 
the name of five Ahiins, who inform the Pope that they have been in- 
structed in the ('atholie faith bv his legate, the friar John, who had died 
eight years before; they supplicate him graciously to reply to the letter 
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of the emperor, so that, according to his wish, friendly relations may be 
established between the two courts, whence great advantage for the 
salvation of souls and the exaltation of the faith will result ; lastly 
they request him, as his sons and brothers, to recommend them to 
the emperor their master, whereby he might do a great deal of good to 
them. 

The Pope does not seem to have doubted the authenticity of the 
imperial letter, as he addressed to the emperor of the Tatars a reply, 
dated Avignon the 13th June 1338. He expresses his satisfaction at 
the great attachment entertained by the emperor for the holy Roman 
Church, and for him who, although unworthy, occupies the place of 
God on earth, — having learnt these matters from the envoys through 
his interpreters, as well as from the contents of the imperial letters 
they had brought. Ho asked him to continue to treat favourably the 
five Alain princes, whom he names, as well as the other Christians ; to 
allow Catholic priests and monks, and Christians in general, to boild 
and to possess churches, cathedrals, and oratories, in order to celebrate 
the divine office in them, and to preach the word of God freely in his 
emj)ire. Lastly he informs him that he will send nuncios to China, 
and requests him to receive them well, to listen to them patiently and 
kindly, so that the seed of life which they are to sow in his heart may 
produce abundant fruit. 

The Pope wrote at the same time to Fodein Jovens, the chief of the 
five Alains, in order to recommend him to work with the other princes 
his countrymen to obtain that Christians may establish churches, 
and that their sj)iritual directors may be free to preach the word of 
God. In a tliird letter, addressed to the five Alain princes collectively, 
they are instructed in the ])rincipal dogmas of the Christian faith. 
During the same year tlie Pope actually despatched four Franciscans, 
provided with several letters of recommendation dated the 31st October 
1338. One was addressed to the Uzbeg Khan ; another for the sove- 
reign, addressed as emperor of emperors over all the Tatar nations; and 
a third to the magnificent prince Shun-ti, emperor of the Tatars and 
of the Middle Kingdom.*" 

It is also to be mentionefi that the power of the Moslems was rapidly 
on the increase not only in the western but also in the eastern por- 
tions of the empire, and that they persecuted Christians when opportn- 
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nity uiTcrcd. Thus in 1.342 the Miihatnmadans of Ahnalik excited a 
violent persecution against the Christians, hut especially against the 
Franciscan monks, who were exposed to all kinds of outrages and 
severities. 

Expulsion of the Mongols from China. 

The Chinese provinces of the Mongol empire were in a state of 
chronic rehellion from 1341 till 1355, when the individual appeared 
on the scene who was one day to expel the Mongols from China and to 
found a powerful dynasty. Tchau-yuan-chang abandoned the garb of 
a bonze or Chinese priest to enrol himself as a connnon soldier under 
the banners of Ko-tse-hing, the rebel chief in Kiang-nan, but soon 
distinguished himsilf by rising, and at last obtaining supreme power. 
He waged war with an army of 2 50, 000 men, and finally expelled 
the Mongols from China. lie jiroelainied himself in Nanking — which 
means * southern residence* — on the first day of the Chinese year, 
which happened to fall in February 130*8, and called his dynasty 
Ming, i.e. * splendour.' In August of the same year Tchau marched 
at the head of an army from Nanking, crossed the Yellow liiver at 
Piug-Iieu, and reached the cajiital, at the gates of which the fm» was 
expelled. At this critical moment one of the ministers, Sheliemen, 
took from the ancestral temple the tablets of the Mongol emperors, 
anil departed with the heir i)resuinptive to the north. Togan Teniur 
determined to follow him closely, appointed Tennir-boka his lieutenant- 
general in China, confided to King-long the care of defending the im- 
perial aity, and having announced to the princes, princesses, and nobles, 
whom he had assembled, his resolution to proceed to Tartary, he 
departed during the same night with the members of his family. The 
(Chinese soon ajipeared before Ta-tu (Peking), which they entered and 
occupied after a skirmish near the gates. Then nearly the whole of 
(^hina was already in the power of Tchau, who now reduced the place, 
still held by the Mongols, and even conceived the intention of jmrsuing 
the fugitives, which he was, however, unable to execute, and was 
obliged to remain contented with having brought about the cessation 
of Mongol power in China, although his troops invaded even Tartary. 

Thus it may be seen how sometimes Divine Providence uses — for its 
own inscrutable purposes — insignificant means to bring about immense 
changes, men of the lowest onlers to overthrow powerful dvnasties. 
Tehau was a pea.sant whom hunger had compelKd to become a priest, 
and distress again, caused by a famine, turned bini into a s()Idier. Ilr 
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became a general iu a comparatively short time, but it waa twenty 
years before lie was proclaimed emperor. The rest of the Mongol 
empire was soon dismembered ; Tamerlane seized the western portion 
of it, whilst the Ming dynasty existed during more than two centuries 
and a half, i.e. from 13G8 to 1644, when the empire passed to the 
Mantchns, who still hold it. 

The Mongols had been in the habit of boasting that they had 
only in the sack of cities, within the space of half a century of conquest, 
slain more than seventeen millions of men. If hereto the numbers of 
the Mongols themselves and of their foes be added who fell in combats, 
the destruction of life will prove still more enormous. The empire 
founded on conquest and tyranny, cemented with gore and tears^ was 
destroyed by the same means wliich brought it into existence, namelj 
blood and iron. 

THE WESTERN OR PERSIAN MONGOL KHANS. 

IIULAGU. 

It has already been observed above that the Grand Khan Mangn 
had sent Ilulagu to the west, where he governed Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria from 125G till 126.5 with his wife Dukuz Khjtdn» who was 
no doubt a Christian ; but the statement of Assemani, on the authority 
of II ay ton*'"'' and of some other authors, that Ilulagu was one likewise, 
must be taken for what it is worth, although it is not improbable that 
lie, like some other Mongol princes, had, by being present at, and even 
participating hi various ceremonies of the Church, to a certain degree 
sanctioned a conjecture which was by ecclesiastical authors converted 
into a certainty. 

In 1 2.')8 Ilulagu sacked Iia^2:h*dad and put an end to the Khalifate of 
the Al»:i-5sides by slaying the last Khalif, Mosta^em, of whose murder 
various ac(;ounts are given, but the most probable is that in order to 
avoid shcdduig the blood of the Khalif, which would, according to 
llisarn-al-din the astrologer, have brought on total darkness in the 
world with the harbingers of the resurrection, his body was enyeloped 
in a felt blanket and violently shaken till he expired. The same 
clemency — if such it may be called -was, however, withheld from the 
courtiers and nobles of the Khalif, who were put to the sword ; and 
therefore many of them dressed in rags, whereby they eluded the 
attempts of the Moii;2;ols to extenuiuate them. 
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In those times cvcrythinp; was Ijolievcd io Uo rogulatcd by the 
stars and to depend upon their position. For tliis reason astrology 
was hehl in great esteem by Kubilai, ns has already been narrated ; 
and Ilulagu likewise built a celebrated astronomical observatory at 
Muragh'ab on a hill near Tabriz, where he appointed Khajah Nacir-al- 
din Tdsy with other astronomers to observe the stars, with all the 
appliances available in the 13th century, and the observatory was well 
provided with high gnomons, large circles, quadrants, and other instru- 
ments. Ilulagu was not onh' fond of astrology, but also of alchemy, 
on tlie practice of which \w spirit iinmcusc sums ; it is well known 
that these pursuits contributed in an indirect way to the advancement 
of true astronomy and chemistry, as well as of other sciences, and not a 
little to the patronage of scholars, many of whom were salaried by 
Hulagu. This sovereign yielded also to the noble passion of building, 
which gave employment to thousands, and resulted in the construction 
of noble edilices erected by skilled architects. It is curious to observe 
that Moslem authors — who are generally as fond of representing Mongol 
sovereigns stoutly professing Islam as Christian writers of making them 
proselytes to their own religion — mention the construction of Buddliist 
temples by Hulagu, especially in Aderbaijan."° Buddhism is a 
tolerant religion, and if Ilulagu really lived up to its tenets towards the 
end of his career, the statements of ('hristian authors, that he issued 
orders after the taking of BaghMad concerning the leniency to be 
shown to Christians, and their being entrusted with the custody of cities 
and canjps, are fully deserving of credit. Ilulagu died in l2C)^}j and 
was during the same year followed to the grave by hU spouse Dukuz 
Khatdn. 

AnAKA. 

He succeeded his father Hulagu in 1265, and his envoy to Pope 
Clenu'ut IV. assured him that Abaikd worshipped Christ, and vene- 
rated the banner and the cross. Abulfaraj*'* states that towards 
the end of his reign (in 1282) Abakii went from Bagh'dad 
to Ilamdan, where he spent the Easter holidays, and entering the church 
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celebrated tlie festival with the Christians. Ilaytoii, however,*'* al- 
though he behcves Abuka to have been a good sovereign, and fortunate 
in all his undertakings, states that he worshipped idols, and placed 
faith in their priests. DuCaugc asserts that his wife Maria Palaeo- 
logina, second daughter of the Byzantine emperor Michael, uras to have 
been married by his father Hulagu, who having meanwhile died, he 
himself espoused her. Not only Abaka, but also his brother Mangu 
Tcmdr, died in 12'^2, and Denha the Catholicns of the Nestorian* 
expired one year before them. 

After the demise of Machichas, Dukuz Khdtdn, the wife of Hulagu, 
bad appointed Dcnha to be ("atholicus, but he was consecrated only 
after she had died, in 12G3, and Abak:^ installed him in the Dnidar 
edifices near the Tigris, where Hulagu had allowed Machichas to 
reside, but when a tumult arose in 12G8 at Bagh*djid he was com- 
pelled to emigrate to Arbela, where he built a church. The tumult 
just mentioned arose in consequence of Denha's order by which a 
certain native of Tnkrit who had abjured Christianity was drowned in 
the Tigris. Hereupon the people became excited and complained to 
A'lu-al-din, the president of the council, who demanded from the Catho< 
licus the extradition of the man who had committed the deed, but at 
the prelate refused to comply, the exasperated mob besieged his resi- 
dence, set fire to the gate of it, and some persons climbing over the 
wall would have killed him, had not the men of A'la-al-din secretly 
conveyed him to the house of the latter. Then the Gatholicus went 
to Ardvan, where ho jireferred his complaint against the people of 
UaghMiid, but not being listened to he departed to Arbela. The fiict 
that a Christian prelate could drown a man fanatically, and be bold 
enough to complain after an attempt at reprisals was made, shows 
plainly that Christians must have enjoyed considerable liberty during 
this period. 

In the year 1 279 the same Dcnha ordained Simeon Bar-Kalig, who was 
bishop of the city of Tiis, in KhorAsau, to be metropolitan in China; 
as he had, however, before his departure to that country, commenced 
to behave jiroudly towards the CathoUcus, he was by order of the 
latter incarcerated, and perished a few days afterwards, together with 
the bishops and monks who were with him. In lieu of Simeon, the 
Oignr Yahallaha— a Turk by nation but bom in China, called by 
A' mm the metropolitan of Tangut — was consecrated patriarch of China 
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in 1281, which took place, according to the Syriac chronicle of Abul- 
faraj,*" as follows : — Whilst this Catholicus, Mar Denha, was living, 
two Oigur monks, who were going on pilgrimage to the sacred 
localities of Jerusalem, happened to arrive from China. As they had 
no correct idea about the route, or the places they were going to, they 
called on Mar Denha, who, being apprehensive that Bar-Kalig might 
still go to China, ordained one of these Oigur [i.e. Turkish] monks 
to be the metropolitan of China, and called him Yaballaha. Whilst 
these men were about to return to their country, Denha expired ; then 
the Amirus Asutus ['^y* 'j^*' J» their relative reported the case 
of Yaballaha to the king [Abakd Khan], stating that it would not 
only ])lease the Christians to see Yaballaha appointed Catholicus, but 
that especially all the inhabitants of Bagh'dad would like it, as they 
hoped that not a little good would result from this appointment, 
Yaballaha being connected with the Mongols by nationality as well as 
language. Wherefore the king [Abak;i Khan] agreed that Yaballaha 
should be raised to the dignity of Catholicus, and accordingly assembled 
about twenty- four bishops, all of whom came down together to 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, where Yaballaha was ordained Catholicus. 
This Yaballaha, although but little versed in the doctrine and lite- 
rature of the Syrians, was very moral, God-fearing, and displayed 
much charity towards the Jacobites. 

Abakji appears to have been as strong a believer in soothsaying from 
the shoulder-blades of sheep as any of his ancestors : for whilst he was 
advancing to repel the invasion of Borak, and the two armies were 
already in the presence of each other, a soothsayer left the camp of 
Borak and went over to Abaka, to whom he announced certain vic- 
tory from an inspection of shoulder-blades which he had made. The 
prince treated the soothsayer honourably, and promised, in case of the 
fulfilment of his prophecy, to present him with a village where he and 
all his family might live. He actually gained the battle, and, showing 
special consideration to the Mongol, religiously kept his promise.*'* 

Ahmad. 

He succeeded his brother Abaka EHian in 1282. By Christian 
authors he is called Tachodorus, but by Mirkhond Nikuddr Ben JIu- 
Idgu Khariy which was his name before his conversion to Islam. Abul- 
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faraj describes him as a friend to Christians, whilst Hay ton asserts *^° 
that he was a renegade, who persecuted them and became a Musalman. 
As Mirkhond states that when this Khan became adorned with the 
necklace of Islam he was named Ahmad,"'® the natural inference is 
that he must before that time have professed some other religion. It 
is not known with certamty whether Ahmad was a sincere Moslem or 
not, but it is certain that even as late as the end of the 13th century 
the Lamas, and even the Kdms, had not yet lost their influence and 
hold over the Mongol princes, who consulted them in a country very 
distant from their original seats, namely Persia. Thns when among 
the property of Majd-al-Mulk, who had on very weak grounds been 
accused of having poisoned Abd,kd Khan, some leather with a vermilion 
inscription, probably intended for a charm, was discovered, the Kdms 
and Bakhshis were asked what it was ; they replied that it was an 
amulet, which ought to be macerated in water and the juice of it given to 
Majd-al-Mulk to drink, that the sorcery might take effect on himself.*'' 
At that time Islam was spreading so rapidly that certain Mongol nobles 
who had not made their profession of it, being inimical to it, and fearing 
that the connection of Ahmad with the princes of Egypt and Syria 
might increase its power, were highly pleased when his nephew 
Argh*dn, the son of Abdkd, attacked, conquered, and finally slew 
Ahmad,"" in 1284 (A.H. 683). 

Argh*un. 

This Khan slew all the courtiers of his predecessor Ahmad, not spar- 
ing even the highest of them, Khajah Shams-al-din Muhammad, whose 
sons even he exterminated. He was inimical to Moslems in general, 
but enjoyed nevertheless great authority, as he had the aid of the 
Grand Khan Kubilai, who confirmed him in his position, to fall back 
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upon Id case of need. lie entrusted Sa'd-al-daulah, a Jew by religion 
and a physician by profession, with the management of his finances. As 
this Jew had succeeded in considerably augmenting the revenues of 
Bagh'dad, even the highest Mongol officers —Togh'iichur Noydn, Ardu- 
4:ia, and Joshi, who were governors of provinces — had been ordered to 
consult hira in every matter, he himself being left free to act as he 
liked. Sa'd-al-daulah bestowed the governorship of Bagh'dad on one 
of his own brothers, Fakhr-al-daulah, and that of Dyarbekr on another. 
lie would have made his own relatives and friends also governors of 
Kdm and Khorasiin, had not the princes Kaikhatij and Gh^Azan occupied 
those positions. Sa'd-al-daulah was, however, a great and just Vezier, 
desirous to promote the civilization and welfare of Argh' tin Khan's pos- 
sessions, wherein he succeeded to a considerable degree ; when, however, 
his unlucky star was in the ascendant, the number of his foes increased 
naturally among the Moslems, over whom his coreligionists had com- 
menced to domineer. According to Mirkhond,V* SaM-al-dnulah was 
in the habit of reminding Argh'un that the prophetic dignity, which 
had descended to him from Chenghiz Khan by way of inheritance, 
would be made effective only by the operation of the sword, and ad- 
duced Muhammad as an example, who cut off the heads of nearly 
one thousand Jews in one day, and thereby compelled many to 
make their profession of Islam, and that therefore Argh'iin ought to 
destroy the Ka*bah and extirpate Islam by the sword. Such a project 
was, if actually made, a mere chimera, because Argh'iSu could not 
suppress the rapid propagation of Islam even in his own dominions. 
The continuatorof x\bulfaraj*s St/riac Chronicle^^^ states that ambassa- 
dors from the Poj)e and from other kings often made to Argirdn Khan 
proposalsof alliance with the Franks, to invade Kgypt in conjunction 
with the Mongols, and that Argh'un agreed ; he also despatched I^arsu- 
mas, theOigur monk, — who had, with the Catholicus Yaballaha, arrived 
from the dominions of the Grand Khan, — as his ambassador to the 
Pope, with whom he made a treaty to attack the Arabs simultaneously 
and to extirpate them. 

The just-menticned Barsumas was of course the same whom Denha 
had appointed Catholicus of China, as appears also from the letters of 
Pope Nicholas IV. addressed to Argh'un in 1288. At least a score of 
letters written by this Poj)e to various Mongol princes are in existence, 
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as well as eight others sent in 1291 in the fourth year of his pontifi- 
cate. In the first of these the receipt of a letter from Argh'tSn Khan 
through his envoy is acknowledged, and he is exhorted to accept as 
soon as possible the holy rites of Christianity, and to uufold the Chris- 
tian banner against the Saracens, as well as to protect the Minorite 
friars Matthew and William. The second is written to Kharbandah, 
— more politely named Khodabendah, — the son of Argh'iin, who had 
been converted by his own mother, baptized, and called Nicholas. 
Tlie third, fourth, and fifth letters were addressed to Gh'azdn and to 
other princes ; tliey were all admonished to make their profession of 
the Christian religion, as Nicholas had done. The sixth was written 
to a Mongol princess, requesting her to bring over two sons of Argh'iin 
to the Christian faith ; the seventh to another princess to the same 
effect ; and in the eighth Barsumas is exhorted to receive the Minorite 
friars Matthew and William with benignity. 

In spite of the great hopes entertained by Pope Nicholas IV. that 
Argh'iin would make an open profession of Christianity, he manifested 
implicit belief in the superstitions of the Kdms and Jogis, whom he con- 
tinued to patronize to the utmost of his ability.**^ In the year 1299 
(A. II. 698) a Jogi happened to arrive from Hindostdn who pretended 
to be able to prolong life by means of a confection among the ingre- 
dients of which were oil, (piicksilver, and sulphur. After taking this 
medicine for eight months Argh'dn fell mortally sick, and, no physi- 
cian except SaM-al-daulah being present, the Bakhshis vnth. others of 
the same stamj) were consulted, but in vain. Now Joshi and SaM-al- 
daulah being in fear of their lives, intended to send for Gh'^du as 
soon as Argil' un Khan should expire; their enemies, however, fore- 
stalled and slew them, whereat the Moslems rejoiced immensely, and 
the Jews grieved. Arglf un asked why Joshi and Sa'd-al-daulah had 
disappeared from his j)rescuce, and excuses were offered on their behalf; 
but he, although on his deathbed, was still shrewd enough to surmise 
what had befallen them, and himself expired shortly afterwards, his 
reign having lasted seven years. 

Kaikhatu. 

This Khan — also a sonof Abdka, and younger brother of Ai^h'dn — 
was installed on the throne iu 12fn. Under this sovereign, called Re- 
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gayto by Haytou, and described by him as an imbecile entirely addicted to 
gluttony, the highest offices of state were again occupied by Moslems ; 
neTertheless on falling sick he desired not only the U'lcmmas of the latter, 
but also Christian monks and bishops, as well as Jewish priests, to 
offer prayers in his presence in their respective languages for his 
recovery.**' He also asked the KAms why the life of Argh'iin Khan 
had been a short one, and on being informed that he was cut off be- 
cause he had condemned many persons to death, Kaikhatii vowed never 
to cause the blood of any living being to be shed, which was undoubt* 
cdly an intention in perfect conformity with the tenets of Buddhism. 
It had been the policy of the Arab conquerors of Persia to retain for 
some time Pehlvi inscriptions and emblems of Zoroastrianism on their 
roins, but it may be considcriMl as a sign of the growing importance of 
Islam in the dominions of Kaikhatii that he stamped his banknotes 
with the profession of faith, " No God but Allah ; Muhammad the 
apostle of Allah,** to make them current ; this device proved, however, 
of no avail, and he was at last compelled to abolish this Chinese inven- 
tion, which went by the name of chdoy because metal coins gradually fell 
out of circulation, and the acceptance of chdos in lieu of them being 
made compulsory much discontent ensued. 

This Khan reigned less than four years, as he was slain in 1 295, 
together with several of his courtiers, by some rebellious nobles who 
had been imprisoned in Tabriz but made their escape, and were insti- 
gated to plunder Kaikh«tiVs aunj) by the Noyan rogh'achar, who was 
desirous of pliiciu*; Buithi oti the throne, and was highly pleased that 
his plan had succeeded beyond all expectation. 

Baidu. 
This Khan was installed in the month of March 1295 (Jumada 
anterior (i9 J) by Togh'ach ir at Ilainilan, or near it, with great rejoicings, 
on condition that all Moslems should be exempted from paying taxes."* 
But, lor all this partiality, Baidu appears not to have enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the Muhanimadans, as the general Nuriiz vouched that he 
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would remove Baidu from the throne like the curtain of unbelief, on 
condition that Gh*uzan should make his profession of Islam, whereupon 
he would instal him as Khan.^^* This Gh'^Lzin promised to do, and 
did at Firuzkuh, in the presence of the Sheikh padr-al-din Hamuvj, 
when a multitude of military and civil Amirs who had hitherto been 
idolaters (Buddhists?) also made their profession of faith, and the 
name of Gh'azan was changed to Mahmdd. After the just-mentioned 
solemnity Gh'azan nevertheless reproached Baidu with having trans- 
gressed the Ydsd of Chenghiz Khan, and demanded the immediate extra- 
dition of the Amirs who had slain Kaikhatd. Soon also Togh'achar, 
who had placed Baidu on the throne, agreed with Ndrdz and Gh'^un 
about his deposition, and Baidu fled to Aderbaijdn, but perished at 
last. 

It is worth while inserting in this place also the account given by 
Ilayton,*^'^ leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions from it : — 
" This Baidu, like a good Christian, rebuilt the churches of the Chris- 
tians, and ordered that no one should preach the dogmas of Muf^am- 
mad among the Tatars. And as those holding the tenets of the 
perfidious Muhammad had greatly multiplied, they were irritated by 
the mandate of Baidu, and therefore secretly despatched messengers to 
Gh'/iz:ln the son of Argh'un, promising to give him the dominion 
held by Baidu, and to make him their lord, if he agreed to renounce the 
Christian faith ; and Cih'azun, who cared little for religion but greatly 
coveted power, agreed to do whatever they hked, wherefore he became 
a rebel. On the other hand, Baidu collected his people, intending to 
catch Gh'azan and to hold him prisoner, — not knowing the perdition pre- 
pared by them for himself. When, therefore, they had arrived on the 
battlc-iield, all who adhered to the sect of Mu^iammad left Baidu and 
fled to GliYizan. Jiaidu, seeing himself abandoned by all, took to flight, 
believing that he could escape, but his foes pursumg him he perished 
during it." 

According to the following account of the contmuator of Abulfaraj^s 
Syriac chroniele,***" Baidu conformed also to the customs of the 
Muhamniadans, here called Hagarenes, and appears to have vacilhUed 
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between Gbrbtianity and Islam : — " Baidu was endued with singular 
bamanitj, modesty of beha\'iour, and gravity ; he most benignantly 
received all excellent and praiseworthy men, no matter to what reli- 
gion they belonged, provided they were distinguished by probity of 
morals and continence ; he never dismissed them without presents, and 
was accustomed to bestow on them also royal garments. As he had 
lived many years with Despina, the daughter of the Byzantine emj)eror, 
and widow of Abak^, he was so well disposed towards Christians that 
he allowed a Christian chapel to be carried about in his camp, and 
bells to be rung ; but he by no means dared to call himself a Christian 
openly and publicly. As at this time all the Mongols, the people, the 
nobility, women and children, young and old, had embraced the sect of 
the Hagarenes, had begun to introduce circumcision, observed ablu- 
tions, and had learned well the prayers peculiar to the Muhammadans 
and performed them, Baidu himself, in order to please them, accom- 
modated himself to the manners of the liai^arones, whereby he very 
much reconciled to himself all the peo])le of the realm. In this man. 
ner he oscillated to both sides, tcllini>: (.'hristiaus that he was one of 
them, and wearing a cruritix susjK'iuled from his neek, whilst protest- 
ing to the Saracens that he was a Miihannnadan ; for all that, however, 
be was not endeavouring to observe their fa^ts, and to learn anything 
about their ablutions ; and whenever the priests of the Saracenic 
superstition assembled for solenni prayers Baidu ordered his son to 
go to the orisons with them, thinking!: to soothe tluir minds and to 
appease their hidignation by this artifu*e. But in vain, for it could 
not escape the Saracens that Baidu favoured tliir Christians more. 
"Wherefore he was, after having for about live months administered the 
realm by these arts, unexpectedly and suddenly vanipiislu'd by Nuruz 
in a place named Kongor-Olan, in such a manner that Baidu was not 
even for an hour able to withstand the rush of the enemies, but was 
immediately compelled to turn his back and tA> llee quickly.** 

Gh'azan (reigned from 1295 till 130.3). 

Before this Khan, the son of Argh'iin, attained full power, he was 
obeyed by several provinces, and levied tribute conjointly with his pre- 
decessor, till the latter was ousted from the throne. In levying 
tribute both these princes and their lax-gatherers appear to have con- 
sidered the heads of the clergy as fair game to practise their extortions 
upon, as the priests were hi their turn obeyed by their flocks, which 
were, aAer all, the real source whence the money came ; thus, foj instance. 
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when Gh'azan levied contributions in the province of Shiraz, JelUI- 
al-din, an officer of Baidu, on his part produced a counter-order of that 
prince empowering him to raise money, and in case of refnsal to expel 
the bishops from the district.*^' Afterwards we find Gh'^zdn ELhan^ 
when his troops were in pursuit of Baidu, giving written orders to them 
in consequence of which they plundered a number of Christian churches 
and Zoroastrian temples known to contain gold and jewels.*'* 

Persecution of Christians under Gh'azan. 

To please Niiruz, who had raised him to the throne, but chiefly to 
extort money, Gh'^zdn persecuted Christians ; Zoroastrians, however, 
Jews, and even Buddhists were not excepted. The continuator of 
Abulfaraj's Syriac chronicle*'® says, ** He moreover promulgated an edict 
in which he commanded Christian churches, idol temples, and Jewish 
synagogues to be demolished, as also the priests of the pagan superstition 
[Buddhist ?] to be capitally executed. He stigmatized the prelates of the 
Christian religion with infamy, and desired to load them with taxes and 
exacti(ms ; he also took measures that henceforth no Christian should 
show himself in public without a girdle, and that all Jews should wear a 
conspicuous mark on the top of their heads." According to the same 
author, during that persecution all the churches of the Christians, of the 
Jacobites as well as of the Nestorians, were demolished in the cities of 
Tabriz and Arbela ; those, however, of the region of Maugul escaped 
destruction for an enormous ransom. When the Mongols were thus 
by command engaged in the destruction of sacred edifices, they always 
showed great readiness to come to a compromise whenever people oflered 
them money. Such was their intention alsa in Arbela, where they re- 
frained for twenty days from their work of destruction, and expected 
that the people would redeem their churches, but their hopes being 
frustrated they razed both the Jacobite and the Nestorian churches ta 
the ground. When the inhabitants of Nineveh heard of this case they 
were greatly afraid, and determined to ransom the churches of Nineveh 
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and Mau9ul. Being unable to pay the immense sum required, they 
collected all the sacred vessels and furniture of the churches, not 
omitting even a crucifix, an image, or a censer, nor a copy of the New 
Testament adorned with silver or gold. All this being insufficient, they 
were compelled to implore the Christians of the more distant churches 
to send them contributions, and in this manner they succeeded in saving 
the churches by paying the Mongols fifteen thousand gold dinars. 

A'mru, who was a contemporary of the events described by him, and 
who wrote, hke Abulfaraj, both in Arabic and in Syriac, says in the 
latter language,**^ " Who can express in speech the persecutions, dis- 
grace, shame, and ignominy which Christians endured at that time ? 
But especially in Bagh'dad, where no Christian man can appear in the 
market, but women come forth in public, sell and buy, as they are 
not distinguished from Saracen women ; if, however, they happen to 
be recognized, they are immediately assailed with abuse and insults, as 
well as struck with fists and sticks. In this wav the Christians of 
those regions are abased, and most wretchedly tormented, whilst the 
foes of justice insult them, saying, * Where is your God? Let us see 
whether you have a protector, or one who will save you and deliver 
yon.' In these days, however, not only our people are abased by this 
persecution and ignominy, but also the Jews and idolaters (Buddhists ?), 
with their priests, and a great deal more severely after the highest 
honours they had enjoyed from the Mongol kings, to such a degree 
that the moiety of the taxes flowing into the royal treasury was used 
for the construction of idols of gold and of silver." In the life of the 
patriarch Denha, the predecessor of Yuballaha, Amru states this per- 
secution of Christians by the Muhammadans of Bagh'dad had taken 
place in the year 1C07 of the Greek era, i.e, A.D. 1296 ; and after 
narrating how Denha and his j)redecessor Makikhas had been interred 
in the new church in the Duidar buildings situated near the river Tigris, 
he adds, ** And after the Musalmans had taken this church from the 
Christians they ordered the sepulchres to be opened and the corpses to 
be taken out from them. Accordingly the Christians assembled in the 
said church on Thursday the 24th of Rabi posterior of the year C95> 
which corresponds to the month of Adar (March) and year 160/ of the 
era of Alexander, and removed the bodies of the fathers which were in 
the said church, namely the coq)ses of Mar Makikhas and Mar Denha, 
to the church of Sauk-al-thaUtha, whereat the faithful became greatly 
afflicted and prayed one day and night over them ; then they buried 
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Makikhas in the sacristy and Denha in the haptistry ; a solemn requiem 
was performed for them on the same day, which was Friday."'*^ 

The author of the appendix and continuator of Ahulfaraj bears witness 
that Hay ton the king of Armenia obtained, during the beginning of the 
reign of Gh*4z^n, a diploma from him, in which the demoUtion 
of churches was prohibited: — "When the pious, just, and faithful 
Hayton, king of Cilicia, heard that Baidu had become the conqueror 
and obtained the Mongol dominion, that he loved Christians, and 
favoured them more than other sects, he was desirous to come to the 
king's presence, render his allegiance, and carefully transact some 
affairs vnth him. He left his place accordingly vnth this intention, and 
consumed about two months in the journey. When he had arrived 
near the Sh4h, he understood that the great general Niirdz was about 
to arrive with his troops in order to attack Baidu, who had brought on 
his own destruction. Then Baidu sent an envoy to Haytpn the king 
of Armenia, advising him to go to Maragh'ah and to rest there for a 
while, until he should himself, after bringing his affairs to a peaceful 
conclusion, return to his camp and invite Hayton to come. Therefore 
the king travelled to Maragh'ah, and remained in the place about ten 
days. Meanwhile Baidu, having been conquered by the great warrior 
Niirdz, took to flight, and the king of kings Gh'dzan came to the 
castle of Tela-Ukhana, near Diahrkhurkana, whereupon Hayton imme- 
diately went to pay him homage, and gave him magnificent presents. 
The king of kings said, * Thou hast not at all come to us, but to 
Baidu.' Hayton replied, * I am under obligations to the whole Chen- 
ghiz-Khanian dynasty, and bound to hasten in order to offer my homage 
to him of that dynasty who ascends the throne, no matter who he 
may be.' Accordingly the king of kings received him kindly and gave 
him royal garments, ordering likewise a diploma to be vn*itten to satisfy 
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his wishes. As formerly an edict to demolisb churches had been 
issued* Hajton prayed that none should be destroyed, as they are the 
vestibules of God and houses of prayer. lie obtained a revocation of 
the former edict, and a new one was promulgated in his fayour, 
whereby the destruction of churches was prohibited, and only idol- 
temples were to be converted into oratories and schools for the Sara- 
cens. In this manner very many Christian churches escaped ruin, by 
the exertions of this king, who left the camp with great joy on Sunday 
the 9th Tesri anterior (October) of the same, i.e. in the beginning of 
1607 of the Greek year.""* 

Gradual Change in Gh'azax*s Character. 

It has been seen that Buddhism and Lamas enjoyed favour not 
only among the eastern or Grand Khans, but also among the western, 
t.e. Persian Khans, down to the end of the 13th century, who 
imported priests from Kashmir, China, Tibet, the Oigur country, and 
even from India. Ilulagu had built temples for them ; Argh'iin 
consulted them not only as spiritual advisers, but as physicians ; and 
Abat^ entrusted the education of his grandson Gh'azan to Lamas, for 
whom he retained great affection even in his manhood. When his 
fiither, Argh'dn, appointed him governor of Khorasun he built magnifi- 
cent temples in the town of Kabushara. There he spent the greater 
portion of his time, and even took his meals ; his zeal for idolatry 
increased, and he was always in the company of Lamas. *^^ But the 
character of Gh*uzun began to change gradually when the Musalmau 
officers who surrounded him came forward with their own views of 
religion, and constantly worked on his mind, which yielded to their 
persuasions in favour of Islam. Its rejection might have ruined all 
his prospects and probably endangered his life, and it has already been 
seen above that the most cogent reason which finally induced him to 
embrace the faith was the hope of becoming Khan, held out to him on 
that condition by Ndruz, and the firm support of the Moslems. Ue 
complied, and obtained the throne. 

It is clear enough from the antecedents of Gh'azan that the per- 
secution of Christianity above described must be ascribed rather to his 
Musalman surroundings than to himself, as also that the majority of 
the Lamas whom he compelled to become Moslems could not all at 
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once be sincere professors of the religion ; outwardly they were indeed 
Muhainniailans, but in their hearts they still cherished their own errors 
and superstitions. Of this hypocrisy Gh'atin Khan was fully aware, 
and therefore issued orders that the Lamas willing to return to Kashmir, 
Tibet, or India should be allowed to do so. He added, " As to those 
who choose to remain here, thev must make a confession of their real 
sentiments, and cease to dishonour Islam by their hypocrisy. Those 
who build a pyrieum or idol temple will be put to death." As never- 
theless some persisted in their old ways of tergirorsation, the Khan 
said to them, *' 3It father, who had lived and died an idolater, built 
for his use a temple with a monastery, and bequeathed sums for the 
support of those of your sect. This temple has been degraded by my 
orders, but at present you may return there and live on alms." The 
princesses and nobles, profiting by this occasion, said to the Khan, 
** Your father built a monastery, on the walls of which his portrait had 
been painted. Now this eJidce is abandoned, rain and snow are de- 
stroying those pictures ; send the Lamas to inhabit the monastery in 
order to obcaiu peace for the soul of your father." This advice being 
rejected, they proposed to the Khan to convert this edifice into a palace ; 
but he again disappoiiiced them, saying, *' Although I intend to build a 
palace, I shall not select this locality, because it was the residence of 
idol priests. I am aw^ire that you follow no special profession, but that 
the kiugx the Mi;s;iIliuiiis. and the people in general of the places 
Ignore you live retaiu yo:i and support you for the services you render 
thetu ; bo. ho wo V or, cartful most cautiously to avoid every act of idols- 
tr\\ or to iiMuiios: any attachment to your superstitions^ or I will 
have vou all bolu\ulod/*"* 

How ir.uoh i:id.;ouv*o the Mougols who had not yet made their pro- 
foscjiou of Islam still oiijoyod apjH?ars from a letter of Ndrda himself to 
the Su1:jlu of F.^vpc, whioh ho seuc by an ambassador, asking for aid 
on :ho p*oa tha: although GLi*;iZ.ia bad become a Musalman, and was 
desirous or' s:re:ij;:licv.::ii: :ho faith, his Aniirs hindered him from doing 
so. *^* T:*o A::::r Nu.iiz wrote lo::ors of the same purport to his 
'.'-others. ji> Mtll ds :o o::ii- l;:^':i oiSw'ers* La order to prepare them for 
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•n iiiTasion from Egypt and the complete triumph of Islam. But the 
letters were discovered, and Gh'azan Khan not only had the brothers and 
lieutenants of Ndrdz beheaded, but also him who had made him Khan, 
and who imagined that he could also undo him.*^^ Nurdz was slain in 
the month of Showal (W) (August 1298), but his factiou at the court 
was so strong that Fakr-a^-din, who had committed the deed, excused 
himself from making his appearance there, and was therefore appointed 
administrator of Gurjestan.**" In order to please the Musalmans, 
Gh'azan Khan had the coins, which were, according to the Chinese 
fashion, quadrangular, made circular, and stamped with the profession 
of faith.*" 

That Gh'azan Khan favoured Christianitv more than other non- 
Moslem religions, maybe conjectured also fioni the circumstance of his 
having even during the lifetime of Niiruz, when he ordered all the 
Mongols and Oigurs to prefer Islam on pain of death, **** refrained from 
compelling Christians and Jews to do so, and declared that they 
should only pay the capitation tax.*^ Several authors go, however, 
still further, and positively assert that, after the death of NdriSz, 
Qh*azan Khan made, through the instrumentality of his wife, who was 
a daughter of the king of .\rmeuia, his profession of ('hristianity, and 
St, Anthony bears witness that a monster son of Gh'azsin miraculously 
obtained an elegant form of body as soon as the Khan was bap< 
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Gh'^zdn Khan was so apprehensive of risings among his subjects 
who professed Christianity, Judaism, Lamaism, and Zoroastrianism, — 
and who were not only accustomed to perpetual wars, but apprehensive 
of the sudden predominance of Islam, which, having been adopted 
by the sovereign himself and a great many nobles, threatened to anni- 
hilate all other creeds — that he entirely disarmed them, the Mongols 
alone enjoying the privilege of carrying weapons'*** ; but the country 
became so insecure, and robbery increased to such an extent, that 
travellers and merchants never ceased their complaints until the pro- 
hibition was modified. 

Gh'azan, with the fate of the eastern Mongols before him, who had 
been expelled from Chinn, was apprehensive that a similar fate might 
befall also the western ones, or at any rate that they would soon lose 
not only their language, character, and nationality, but would be entirely 
transformed into Persians, whose daughters they had begun to marry, 
and that they would altogether cease to be strangers after thus amal- 
gamating with the people, and even embracing their religion. In such 
a case the chronicles of the Mongols recording their deeds of conquest, 
and written in their own language, would become a dead letter, fall 
into oblivion, and ho lost to posterity. To prevent such a lament- 
able result, Gh'aziin Khan determined, whilst there was yet time, to get 
from these documents a work compiled in the Persian language; and 
being fortunate in having a leameri Vezier, the celebrated Rishid-al-din, 
he desired him to enagage in the task, and to him the world is indebt- 
ed for the existence of the JdrnV-al-towdrikh Rashiffy, 

Muhammad Khodabendah. 

• 

The Mongol name of this Khan, who ascended the throne after the 
demise of his brother Gh'.izan in ^303 (A.H. 703), was Oljaitu, sur- 
named Kharhondah, which was afterwards changed to Khodabendah. 
At his inauguration, as at that of most of his predecessors, the princes of 
the blood were seated on his left and the princesses on his right,*** from 
which it appears that the Mongol sovereigns had even in the beginning 
of the 14th century not yet adopted the custom of keeping their ladies 
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veiled and away from public assemblies, according to the orthodox 
Moslem fashion. The new Khan determined to observe the Ydsd of 
his deceased brother, and the Mongols who had became Moslems occu- 
pied the highest posts of the state, but no o])pression was practised on 
Christians — orders were, on the contrary, issued to continue to treat 
bishops and their agents with the usual urbanity. ^^ Ilayton states 
that Muhammad Khodabendah — whom he calls Carbanda — had a 
pious Christian mother, and received the name of Nicholas when he 
was baptized, but that having after her death too much associated with 
Moslems he apostatized from the faith. He nevertheless sent in 1308, 
in the fiflh year of his reign, an embassy to Pope Clement V., a letter 
from whom exists in which he calls him Olgctuca. During the reign 
of this Khan, also the Nestorian patriarch sent in 1304 his allegiance 
to Pope Benedict IX. in a letter despatched by Jacob, a monk of the 
order of Preachers. Yaballahadied on the I3th November 1317 (A.H. 
717). A'mru speaks of him in the following strain : — " He enjoyed 
honour, glory, and authority more than any of his predecessors — to such 
a degree that the Mogul princes, the Khans, and their children uncover- 
ed their heads and bowed their knees to him. His authority extended 
over all the countries of the East, and in his time Christians were 
greatly exalted and much respected ; but they fell towards the end of 
hia life into the wretched abasement in which thev remain to this day. 
He built a large monastery near the town of Maragh*ah; in his time, 
however, the new church [built in the Duidar edifices] and the 
[patriarchal] cell were taken, and the capitation tax was again imposed 
upon Christians. He outlived of the Mongol sovereigns not less than 
seyen Khans, namely Abaka Khan, Ahmad Sultun, Argh*i!ln Khan, 
Kaikhatii Khan, Baidu Khan, Karan [Gh^izan] Khan, and Kharbandah 
Khan ; but Abu Sa*id, the son of Kharbandah, ascended the throne. 
This father, whose life was long, died on Saturday the eve of the third 
Sunday of the [anniversary of the] consecration of the church, which 
was the 1 3th Teshrin posterior (November) of 1629 of the era of 
Alexander the Greek, corresponding to the 7th Ramadan of 717. He 
expired in his own convent, which he had named after St. John ; when, 
howeyer, the Moslems prevailed and took the convent, his corpse was 
translated to the convent of St. .Michael in the province of Arbela. He 
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governed the Church thirty-seven years, and his seat remained vacant 
after him three months and eight days/'*^* Timothy succeeded Yabal- 
laha in February 1318. 

Muhammad Khodabcndali happened, according to the continuator of 
Rashid-al-din."^* to bt-, A. II. 7U9 (A.D 1309), in one of his palaces 
in the province of Arran when a terrible storm burst forth, and some of 
his relatives were struck by lightning. The Klian, frightened by this 
accident, decamped at once and took the road to Sultanieh. The Amirs 
represented to him that, according to the I'dsd of the Mongols, he would 
be obliged to j)ass tli rough two fires fur purification ; and the Bakhshis, 
whose duty it was to perform this ceremony, assured the Khan that he 
had himself brought un this catastrophe by embracing Islam, which he 
must repudiate if he de.sired to experience the blessed effects of the 
said ceremony. The Khan deliberated three months with himself on 
this subject, but, instead of abandoning Islam, he only embraced the 
doctrines of the SKia'iis. For all this, however, he was in Europe 
believed to be a (-liri^iiaii, as appears also from a letter of King Edward 
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II. of England, who proposes to him an alliance to destroy the Musal- 
mani.*>' He died in 1316 (A.H. 716). 

Abu Sa'id. 

This Klian succeeded after his father's death to the throne in 1316. 
Two years afterwards the celebrated Vezier and historian Rashid-al-din 
lost his office by the intrigues of his enemies, and went from Sultanieh 
to Tabriz, where he was poisoned. In the same year, 1318, also Pope 
John XXII. appointed Francus Perusianus, a monk of the order of 
Preachers, to the archbishopric of Persia, giving him as suffragan 
bishops Geraldus Calvensis, Guilielmus Ada, Bartholomeeus de Podio, 
Bemardinus de Placentia, Bernardus Moreti, and Bartholomaeus Aba- 
liati. Francus Perusianus having died in 1330, Joannes de Core was 
appointed in his place, with two new suffragan bishops, Thomas 
Semiscatensis and Jordauus Columbensis, who had been created such 
daring the preceding year. On that occasion many missionaries of the 
order of Preachers were sent to Persia, Mongolia, and China. 

Pope Clement V. had already in 1307, during the reign of the 
Grand Khan Temiir, appointed John de Monte Corvino to be arch- 
bishop of Peking, and had given him as suffragan bishops Andrew of 
Perugia, Nicholas of Bantoa, Gerard, Ulrich Sayfustdorf, Peregrine of 
Castello, and Guilielmus Villanova.'^' Of all these monks only two 
reached their destination. John de Monte Corvino, who appears to 
have been not only the first, but also the last effective bishop of Peking, 
died about the year 1328, aged upwards of eighty years. Ilis body 
was followed to the grave by pagans and Christians, with demonstra- 
tions of the greatest sorrow. In 1*233 Pope John XXII. appointed a 
monk called Nicholas successor to John de Monte Corvino. This new 
prelate departed from Europe with twenty friars and six laymen, but 
they appear never to have reached Peking. 

During the year 1317 the siege and destruction of Amidatook place. 
On this occasion 12,000 persons were taken into captivity, and many 
Christians slain ; the Moslems first plundered and destroyed the ca- 
thedral, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and the conflagration of the 
town lasted a whole month. All this was committed because the 
toparch of Amida had revolted from S^lekh, the lord of Mardin.*^* 
Abu Sa*id died in 1335 (A.H. 736), having appointed Arp^ Khan to 
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succeed hlni, but he was soou killed ; and Hasan Buzurg ascended 
the throne in I'XIG, during the ominous period of the expul- 
sion of the eastern Mongols — none of whom had embraced Islam— 
from ('hinn. llnsan lUizurg became the founder of a new dynasty, 
and luMu*oforth Islam, which had gradually been embraced by succes- 
sive western Khans, became not only hereditary among them, bnt the 
dominant religion of a vast extent of country from China to the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea. 

Thus the extirpation of Christianity was brought about in the coun- 
tries ruled both by the eastern and the western Mongols ; the former 
were driven out from China, and the latter embraced Islam. The 
missionaries tied ; no one succeeded to Nicholas in Peking as the head 
of the Christian communities, which, being deprived of pastors^ secretlj 
liugervd on tor some time, as they suffered persecutions whenever they 
werv disiX^vered ; and at last they disappeared altogether, so that the 
Portuc^Aeso i\>uld not tind a single Christian when thev arrired at Canton 
iu l^ir. The preaching of Christianity by the Minorite Friait 
U<u\i :ill 1;^(»9, when all foreiirners were expelled; and from that 
(vhod till 1 53 J, when St. Francis Xavier, of the Society of Jesos, 
arrixt^i. who whs later, in loOO. followed by Father Ricci and others, 
i":ir:siiiu::y w:is not preachevi. As the Church had acquired a footing 
r.: Per*;*, bu: e<|Hv:,^riv in Syrix. from apoistolic times, — and even the 
iiiY^siou V*:" :r.e Ar:ib< atter ::ie rrv^r.iuliaiion of Islam could not anni- 
hr..tr^ l'hr:<:iA;v.:v, iiid the Mo:*.co*.s^ who canse seTeral centuries after 
t !*»<' !t\ d J. : V : V r-o^' ' v zis e. b v.: wxr ?e ; he nseWe* nvnTetted, — its adherents 
^Kx< *v;bT5\'5 :o vvr.*i»Ar«:lvf'T I^s* su^erir^ ; tlus, however, increaKd 
«h^u ih^r Mor-c."'* ?^ct::ie >L'*l^~*.*w i::i in their turn also propa- 
)C»c<\i UI*::v Iv. :h;r :i:,\-Tf eiscerr. vvr-nnr.e* they socceeded in their 
trtforss *».• w\f*/. :r-t: :v: i s:-.'^!^ Cr. r,K:i-: wdxaaitr was left in Samar- 
kAUo. B.^V^x-TL H?r:i:. jl::.* .'ch^r v jl.-w w^ci wvDf&cmerly huhofiries ; 
b?.;c v.i rvrrscA •-:«lt *:.vaV. Ci?'->:::iz .vsmxii^s always eiistedt. and 
«ur\;^^\ .Icw*^ \: .*cr ::..vf^ . <;i:h. ::$ ijfc zha c^ue with Mesopotamiiv 
W; 'jLvr^r ^r.wndLV.'* vz. >>fra I- Tax5tf-::n rasa* b«di Protestant and 
R.vtt.&'A C:«:b'..''^c -r: .ii»*:cr.L'-*.e< jl^ 'j.S.^iir'jxtf: aauiK the Aimb and 
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Aht. VI. — Coins of Andhrahhriiya Kings of Southern India, 
Prepared from information given by Pandit BhaoavInlXl 
Indraji, Hon. Mem. J3o. Br. R. As. Soc, and revised by 
Surgeon-Major 0. Codrington, 



[Kead, September 8, 1877.] 



These coins were given to me by the late Secretary for decipher- 
ment and remarks. They are nineteen in number — eight belonging to 
this Society, and eleven to the President, the Honourable James 
Gibbs. They were found at Kolhapur, and were sent by Rao Bahadur 
Midhavardo Barve, the Karbhari of that State, from whom I learnt 
that they were discovered near the hill of Brahmapuri, commonly 
called Banpuri, north-west of the town, hidden in an earthen pot at a 
depth of about fifteen feet, where the ground was being dug for making 
a road up the hill, on the top of which hill there are still standing 
■ome Jain temples and some other old remains. 

The pot in which the coins were found was about a foot in diameter, 
and of ordinary round shape. The coins were so rusted and stuck to- 
gether in it that the pot had to be broken to remove them ; many of 
them, too, were so corroded, especially the copper ones, that thev 
fell to pieces in attempting to separate the mass, and thus the exact 
number of the hoard could not be ascertained, but there appear to 
have been above six hundred. About one-half were of white leaden 
metal, the rest of copper. Of the latter kind all except some six were 
80 corroded as to be quite useless for decipherment. The former 
were in much better preservation ; many were oxidized and looked 
white as if made of clay, but the inscription and device on several could 
be distinctly seen, and the metal of some was quite uncorroded. 

Some other specimens of these coins were sent to the Honourable 
ViahTanath N. Mandlik, and were shown to me ; there were thirteen 
lead ones, good specimens, and three copper, not good. They were just 
the same as those I am now describing, and do not throw any addi- 
tional light on the subject. Some, too, were sent to the late Dr. Bhiii 
Diji, which I saw, but have not had an opportunity of examining. 
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The coins are of the reigns of three different kings of the same 
dynasty, viz. four of V^sisthiputra, four of Madhariputra, and eleven 
of Gotamiputra. Those in the possession of Mr. MandHk are in much 
the same proportion, viz. two Vasisthiputra, four Madhariputra, and 
eleven Gotamiputra. 

As in any hoard the number of coins of the reign when the collection 
was made is usually greater than those of earlier dates, it may he in- 
ferred that all these coins were current in the time of Gotamiputra, 
and that the other two kings, Ydsisthiputra and Madhariputra, reigned 
some time before him. The examination of the coins confirms 
this inference. It has often been noticed that coins of the same 
type gradually deteriorate in fineness of workmanship from those 
first struck, those of each subsequent king becoming by degrees 
less perfect imitations of the original die, and made with less 
care in details and in form of the letters ; and this can easily be 
seen on comparing the coins of these three kings. On those of 
Vasisthiputra the tree on the reverse has a thick bottom, a tapering 
stem, and moderate well- formed leaves, the domes of the Chaitya are 
round and ornamented with a dot in each, and the letters on the obverse 
are symmetrical. Such is not the case with the coins of the other two 
kings ; the tree on them has equal thickness from bottom to top,, the 
leaves are ill-shaped, the domes are less round and have no dots, and 
the letters are not neat. From their appearance I conclude that 
Vasisthiputra was the first, Madhariputra the second, and Gotamiputra 
the third in succession ; and this is more satisfactorily proved by the 
fact that one coin bears evidence of having been originally one of 
Vdsisthiputra which has been re- struck with the die of Madhariputra, 
and in the same way two others bear the impression of Gotamiputra 
over that of Madhariputra, as will be seen in the description of coins 6, 
13, and 14. All this leaves, I think, no doubt that the order of suc- 
cession of the kings is as I have given it. 

The coins of the three kings, both lead and copper, resemble each 
other, inasmuch as they have in common on the obverse a bow and 
arrow surrounded by the inscription of the name and title of the king. 
The point of the arrow is directed exactly to the space between the 
beginning and end of the inscription, and this probably was so arranged 
with a view of not showing any disrespect for the king, as might be 
supposed if the arrow were represented as pointing at his name or 
title ; and this is in accordance with a general custom in India of 
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holding everything in connection with the sovereign in great respect, 
«Ten to the letters of his name ; for instance, in ordinary documents, 
if there he occasion to write the name of the king, it is done at the 
head of the paper, a hlank space being left where the name should 
be in the midst of the writing. The reverse of all the coins bears a 
Chaitya and a tree. 

The only difference between the leaden and copper ones is that the 
latter are about one-third of the former in size, and that the tree on the 
reverse of the copper is above, whilst in the leaden it is alongside of 
the Chaitya, the one being probably a side, and the other a front view 
of the group. The Chaitya and tree may be a representation of the 
great temple of Buddhagaya and the adjoining pipal-iTee, but it is 
doubtful whether this temple was built at the time these coins were 
struck. 

Descri])tton of the Coins, 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3. — These are leaden coins of Vasisthiputra. On the 
obverse is the bow and arrow, around which is written, in the Andhra- 
bhritya inscription characters, the name and titles of the king. In 
Plate I., Figs. 1, 2, and 3, the letters made out on each are shown, 
from which the following whole legend can be composed : — 

Ram Vasal hi Putasa P'alivdi/a Kurasa^ 
•* (Coin) of King Vasisthiputra Valiv^ya Kura.** 

The name of the king is read as Vasathi Putasa. But it is possible 
that the ikdr of */ may have been obliterated on the coins, and so the 
name may be Vdsithi Puta, which is a true Prakrit form of Sanskrit 
Vasisthiputra. The title Valivaya Kurasa is quite unknown to me. 
It may be some old word of Southern India dialects ; the same title 
appears on the coins of Gotamiputra, where it is spelled VUivaya 
Kurasa ; it is therefore probable that the ikdr of rt may be worn out 
on these coins of the former kinjr. In those times the form of la {te) and 
da (:5) was thus — (Ji'^^d ^, and the one was used for the other in speak- 
ing, so the word can also be read as Vidivdya, 

On the reverse in the ccntrt" there is a representation of a (.'liaity.i 
or temple, a pyramidal ti>i;nre made up of several arches, fkich arch 
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haying an ornamental dot in its centre, placed above what is intended 
for either a railing surrounding the base, or a platfoim on which it is 
placed. It is surmounted by an indistinct figure, probably a Svattika^ 
and on the platform or within the enclosure of railing there is, on the 
left of the Chaitya, a tree. This representation is yeiy dear on No. 3, 
but obscure on the others. 

Nos. 4j 5, 6, and 7 . — These coins belong to Madharipntra* On the 
obverse there is the bow and arrow and inscription of name and title of 
the king, as in those of Ydsisthiputra (Plate I., Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7)- 
The whole legend is read as follows — 



Ram Madhariputasa Sivala Kurasa, 
** (Coin) of Bang Madhariputra Sivala Knia.'' 

On the reverse of all these, as on those of V&isthipntra, there is 
a Chaitya and a tree, but inferior in design, — the ornamental dots ate 
not seen, and the tree, which is on the left of the Chaitya on those, is 
on the right of it on these. No. 6 coin seems to have been made by 
putting a new stamp of Madhariputra on a Y^lsisthipntra coin* as a 
figure of a former Chaitya, with dots, is traced on the side of the new 
one, and part of the letter *fr, kuy can be seen under HJ, and part (d 
^, va, above ^. 

The nine coins Nos. 8 to 1 6 belong to GotamipntrA ; their design is 
the same as those last described. Their legends (Plate I.» Figs. 8, 9, 
10, and 11) can be easily made out to be as follows : — 



|io;»;^^AAil^2fa»^l*i 



Rano Gotamiputiua Vidivdya KuroiOf 
** (Coin) of King Gotamiputra Yidiviya Kunu" 
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No8. 13 and 14 belong to Gotamiputra, as above, but they are very 
interesting coins, for on them the stamp of that king has been im- 
pressed upon what were coins of Madhariputra. No. 13 is broken, 
the part of the usual inscription Rano Gotamipu is readable, showing 
that the coin is of Gotamiputra ; the rest of the legend is lost in the 
broken part, but nearer the rim at the upper part of the obverse the 
name of Madhariputra is seen and can be read, although the letters are 
defaced. It seems pretty evident that the latter name is the one first 
struck on the coin. 

On No. \A the stamp of the obverse of Gotamiputra coins is distinct, 
evidently impressed over the reverse of an old coin, the square comer 
of the old Chaitya being pretty plain. On the reverse there is the usual 
Chaitya and tree, on the left of which the word Madhariputra is dis- 
tinctly read. 

Nos. 15 and 16 are not very important, but very good specimens of 
Gotamiputra coins. 

Nos. 17 and 18 are both of copper. The first is but a broken 
piece, having on the obverse a bow and arrow, and nn inscription 
(Plate I., Fig. 12) forming the beginning and end of the Vasisfchiputra 
legend on the leaden coins: Raho Fa...sa Fidic&ya Kurasa. On 
the reverse is a much-defaced Chaitya with, on the right of it, a 
figure 7, which is very often seen on Buddhist inscriptions and 
coins. 

No. 18 seems to belong to Gotamiputra, for its workmanship is 
rather inferior to the last ; on the obverse tlie portion of the inscription 
Vidivdya Kurasa is only percoptible (Plate I., Fig. 13). On the re- 
verse is a Chaitva surmounted bv a tree, on the left of which is a 
Svaatikoy and on the right a tigure as on the last coin. 

No. 19, a leaden one, belongs to Gotamiputra, but differs from the 
others in that it has on the reverse, in addition to the Chaitva and 
tree, an inscription similar to that on the obverse. Whether this was 
so done on purpose, or whether in re-stanipin*^ a defaced coin the legend 
of the former stamping remained, is doubtful. 

Remarks, 

We get the names of three kings from these coins — Vasisthiputra, 
Madhariputra, and Gotamiputra. I identify the second with one of 
the same name mentioned in my jmper ** On a new Andrabhritya 
King," published in the last number of this journal (Vol. XII., p. 497), 
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Kings of the name of V^sisthiputra and Gotamiputra are found in 
N^ik cave inscriptions (No. 26 of Mr. West's Ndsik Inscriptions).* 
I have examined this inscription ; it records the gift of a beautiful 
cave, on the 13th day of the second fortnight of Ghfishma (summer) 
of the 19th year of the reign of Vasisthiputra Padum^vi, to an assem- 
blage of co-religionists of Bhadavaniya Bhikshusangha by Gotami, 
the mother of king Gotamiputra (who is eulogized in the inscription). 
There is no mention made as to the relationship between Vasisthiputra, 
in whose reign the gift was made, and Gotamiputra, whose mother was 
the donor. However, there occurs close to this inscription another one of 
the same date, written in smaller letters, wherein is recorded the order 
of Ydsisthiputra Padumavi himself to his minister at Govardhan, which 
seems to show that he, Vasisthiputra, was a ruling king at that time. 
In the former inscription Gotami is described as an empress, mother of 
a graat king, and grandmother of a great king ; this is a clear proof that 
she had a grandson who was also a great king at that time, and who waa 
probably the mentioned ruling king, Vasisthiputra ; and Gotamiputra, 
who is greatly praised in the inscription, appears to be the father of 
Vasisthiputra, from which circumstance it seems that he is not the 
same person as the Gotamiputra of these coins, who was, we think, of 
a later date than Vdsisthiputra. And on comparing the letters of the 
N^sik inscriptions with those on the coins it appears that the letters 
sa, tOy &c. of the coins of Gotamiputra are of a later date than those 
of the time of Vasisthiputra in the cave inscriptions, whilst the letters 
on the coins of Vasisthiputra show no difference from those of the 
same king's inscriptions. We have not hitherto been able to find out 
another king of the same name about this period, but all the above 
circumstances enable me to identify the Vasisthiputra of the cave in- 
scriptions with the one of these coins, and I assume the Gotamiputra of 
the coins not to have been the one of that name who was the father of 
Vasisthiputra and son of the great empress Gotami, but a descendant, 
and on this supposition I prepare this list of the order : — 

1. Gotamiputra I. 

2. Vasisthiputra. 

3. Madhariputra. 

4. Gotamiputra II. 

Some leaden coins of this dynasty were found by Colonel Mackenzie 
at Dharnikot, of Dakshina Sark^r, which are copied by Sir Walter 

• Jour. bo. Br,R,As. <5oc., voLYII. 
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Elliot in the Madras Literary Society* a Journal, vol. III., New 
Series; of these Nos. 92,96, 101, and 105 are of Gotamiputra, of 
yarious types. Of them No. 105 is in good condition and clear ; on 
the ohverse is a Chaitya with a zigzag line at its hase, on the right a 
flower, and on the left a conch; around is an inscription in the 
Andhrahhrit ja character, as follows : — 




o ^tiM js **•*'/ ly *»/=*• 



Rano Gotamiputdsa Tafia Siri Sdtakanisa,* 

On the reverse is an unknown figure made hj joining four circles 
together. 

No. 92 is a smaller coin; on the obverse is a standing horse, around 
which is an incomplete inscription in which Gotamipo can be read. On 
the reverse is a figure made by joining four circles, but of a different 
shape from the last. 

No. 96 has on the obverse a standing horse and an incomplete 
inscription — 

Raho (Go) na Satakanisa^ 

from which it may be inferred that the whole inscription was Rano 
Gotamiputasa Siri Yana Satakanisa. On No. 105 it is written Tana 
Siri Sdtakarni, but on this Siri Tana Satakanisa might have been 
written, as we find it so in Western India cave inscriptions — vide 
West's Kanheri Cave Inscriptions, No. 44, vol. VI., and Ndsik 
Cave Inscriptions, No. 4, vols. VI. and VII., Jour, Bo. Br, R, As, 
Soc, in which the name is written * Rano' Gotamputasa Samisiri Tana 
Satakanisa, 

On the reverse is a figure of circles resembling that on No. 105. 

No. 101. — On the reverse is a figure resembling No. 92; on the 
obverse is a Chaitya and tree, and an inscription in which the letters 
Gotamiputra are clearly perceptible. 

• Vide General Conniogham's Geography of Ancient India, p. 641. The au- 
thor reads the inscription thus : — Rajno Qotamipuia Sdtkanisa, The part Tana 
Siri can be read, but the letters are a little indistinct. 
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It is rather hard to venture an opinion as to these four coins belong- 
ing to one and the same king of the name, yet there is little doubt that 
Nos. 96 and 105 do belong to the same, for they bear a close resem- 
blance in name and title. The size of 96 appears to be one-half of 
that of 105. 

We have found two kings of the name of Gotamiputra ; now comes 
the question to which of them do these coins belong. The character 
of the letters is of a later date than those of Vdsisthiputra in the 
cave inscriptions, but the type of the coins is different from those I 
have been describing from Kolhdpur ; but I think they are of the 
same king, i.e. Gotamiputra II., and that probably there were diflPer- 
ent kinds of coins for different districts. Our coins come from Kolha- 
pur, in the Southern Mardthd Country, and are samples of the Maha- 
rashtra currency ; the other from Dharnikot, in the Dakshina Sarkdr, 
which was originally the capital of that dynasty, and probably are 
some of those current in that part. Coins of two types but of the 
same prince are current in the present time ; for instance, Sindhid has 
three kinds, — one current in Gwalior, the second in Ujein, the capital 
of Mdlwd, and the third in Bhilsa. 

We have a very limited knowledge of this dynasty; the Puranias 
throw some, lighten it, but we cannot much rely upon them. They 
say, however, that the first king of the dynasty, who killed Susarman 
of the Kdnava dynasty, was called, according to the Vishnu Purdna,* 
Sipraka, in Fdyu Sindhuka, and in the Matsya Sisuka. In all the 
Purdjias he is described as belonging to the Andhra caste, and as ser- 
vant to Susarman, and in the Vishnu Purdna he is described as the 
founder of the Andhrabhritya dynasty ; and so we name the dynasty, 
but we have hitherto been unable to trace this name of Andhrabhritya 
from inscriptions. 

Gotamiputra is described in Ndsik cave inscriptions as the restorer 
of the glory of the Sdtavdhana dynasty.f This seems to show that he 
was one of the Satavahana family, and this name may have been derived 
from some one of the name in the family who was glorious, from whom 
all his descendants may have been called. 

There is an inscription of Vedisiri, a descendant of the Sdtav^hana 

* Wilson's Vishnupurdna, p. 472. 

t Jov/r. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc, vol. VI., N^sik Inscriptions, No. 26. 
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fiunily* in a cave at N^eghat, wherein are recorded several Vedic 
sacrifices given by him ; and on the front wall of the cave were carved 
several life-size figures, which are now much broken, but their names 
are written in big ancient letters in the Prdkrit language over their 
heads ; copies of these are given in the following plate. 

No. 1. — Bdyd Simuka Sdtavdhano Sirimdto, 
or it can be written in Sanskrit as — 

Bdjd ^rimukha &dtavdhanah &rimdn^ 
** King of a beautiful face, wealthy Sdtavdhana.'' 
^rimukha has the same meaning as Bhadrdmukha in other inscrip- 
tions. 

No. 2 is above the heads of two figures standing side by side — 

Devi Ndyanikdya Rdho oka Sri Sdtakanino, 
in Sanskrit — Devi Ndyanikdyah Rdjnascha ^ri ^dtakarninahf 
" Of Queen Nayanika and King ^atakarni." 

No. 3. — Kumdro Bhdya >. 

StLnakrit'-Kumdro Bhdya 

or *' Prince Bhiya " 

The part bearing the name of the prince is broken : it probably ran 
Bhdyala. 

No. 4. — Maharathdgrinaka Tiro. 

Sanskrit — Mahdrathagranika or Mahdrdahtrdgranaka Virah (?), 
or '* Chief of the Great Warrior," or " Chief of the Mahardshtras."* 

No. 5. — Kumdro Jlakusiri, 

Sanskrit — Kumdro Baku Srihih (Haraha ^rihi (?), " Prince Haku 
6ri." 

No. 6. — Kumdro Sdtavdhano^ 

Sanskrit — Kumdrah Sdtavdhanah, •' Prince Sdtavahana." 

• m • 

It is customary with the Jains and Nepalese Buddhists to have the 
figures of the members of their families carved in their temples, known 
by the name of Salika. The order in which the figures of a man's 
family are carved is, first father, then mother, himself, wife, brothers, 
sons, &c. — a very natural order indeed. I can from this infer that the 



*The word in the original is MaMraihagranxka, which can also be read 
UaMnUhiintTanika (in Sanskrit Mahdrdthiratrdnaka)^ the meaning of which is 
<* Protector of MAhiriahtra.'' ' 
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figures carved in the Nineghdt caves, the inscription in which records 
the gifts of Vedisri, are those of the family of this king ; and I con- 
clude the first figure, Sdtavdhana, was that of his father ; the next 
male figure was of himself, the reigning king, and the female figure 
alongside it to he meant for his queen. These two are represented as 
king and queen, and over the head of the king is written Sdtakarm^ 
his ancestral name, hut not his own special name. The next figures, 
which are named Kumdra, or prince, may he those of the sons of the 
king Vedisri. The figure No. 4 does not, however, hear the title of 
Kumdra, and it is prohable that it may represent the king's brother, or 
some brave officer in his service. On this supposition the list of the 
family may be prepared as follows : — 

King Sdtav^baua. 

I 

King Stttakarni (Vedisri?). 



I j 

Kumdra Bhdij a,,. Kumdra Hdkusiri, Kumdra Sdtavdhana. 

This Vedisri is described in the inscription as Angiya Kulavadhanoia 
(" Promoter of the family of Angiya"). This expression is always used 
with reference to one's own family. Should, however, by mistake of 
the engraver, ff, (/i, have been cut instead of g^, dhi, which it re- 
sembles, the name of the family can be read as Andhiya, which is the 
correct Prakrit of the Sanskrit Andhriya, 

In the Bhdgavata the founder of the Andhra kings is described as 
Vrisala (Siidra), but none of the kings that we have hitherto come 
across appear to be of Siidra caste, for the names, such as Vediari, 
Yajnasri, of kings, and Gotami, V^isthi of queens, are somewhat 
like those of superior caste, as Brdhman or Eshatriya ; and the 
several Yajnas described *in the Nuneghd^ inscriptions tend to show a 
superior caste. So it seems most probable that the name of the fonnder, 
which occurs as Sisuka or Suruka, might have been read by the author 
of the Bhdgavata in mistake as Sudraka, and in consequence he 
might have described him as of Vrisala or Sddra caste. 

The names of the kings which we get from the Ndneghit inscription 
do not exactly correspond with those mentioned in the PurinaSy but we 
cannot have much faith in the correctness of the latter, aa not only do 
the names given in one Purdna differ from those in another, but also 
there is a difference in the names as given in different copies of the same 
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Purana. The list from the Mntsya VurtUui given by Professor H. H. 
Wilson in his notes to the P'isknvpurdfta is well made out, and the 
names can be identified with those in the Nanegliat inscription. It 
18 as follows : — 



Name of King. Years. 

1 Sisuka 2;j 

2 Krishna 18 

3 Siinalakarni 18 

4 Puniotsanga 18 

5 Srfvasvaui 18 

Ci Satakarni 56 

m 

7 Lambodara 18 

8 Apitaka 12 

9 Sangha 18 

10 :^atakarni 18 

11 Skandhasvati 7 

12 Mrigendra :i 

13 Kuutalasvati 7 

II Svatikarna ? 1 



I 



Name of Kiiii^. Years. 

IC) (jorakshasvasri 25 

17 Hala 5 

18 Mantalak 5 

19 Purindrascna... 5 

20 llajadaiivj'iti ... 6 mtha. 

21 Sivasvati 28 

22 Gautamiputra . 21 

23 Piilomat 28 

21 Sivasri 7 - 

25 Skandhasvati .. 7 

26 Yajnasri 9 

2/ Vijaya 

28 Vadasri 10 

29 Pulomat 7 



15 Pulomavit 36 

The title Kuntala Svdmi (or *' lord of Kuutahf ') seems to have 
been applied to Satavahaua.* I therefore identify the Kuntala of the 
Puraiia with Satavahana of Naneixhiit. Then No. H is Svatikarna; 
this seems to be a mistaken name of Satakarni, whom I identify with 
No. 2 in the Naneglnit inscriptions, and whom I hclieve to be identical 
with Vedi.sri Satakarni. Nos. 1,*) and 16, Pulomiivit and Goraksha- 
fiv.isri, cannot be identifhMl with any Naneghat inscription name ; they 
may probably ha\e been the sons of Satakarni. No. 17 is called 
ILila ; 1 identify him with Kumara Satavahana of Naneghat, for this 
appellation is well known in Kosha. The fonr names IS to 21 are 
not known to ns as vet. Then conies No. 23, Pulomat, whom I 
identify with Vasisthiputra of our coins, and who is called in the West- 
ern Indian inscriptions by the names of Pulumayi, Pudunniyi, and 
Pahimavi. The next. No. 21^, is Sva.sri, whom 1 identify with 
Matlhariputra. He is called Srisena in the Kanlieri cave inscriptions. 
No. Jf), Skandasvjiti, about whom we are still in the dark. No. 26, 
Yajnasri, I identify with Gotamipntra Yadna.sri, Satakarni. 

• Vide Vdi»ydijana K'tmmut.a, ^^^ ^^TT^: ^n«1t»i"i: ^H'^|P% 

VOL. xni. 40 
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In conclusion, let us make a few observations with regard to the 
period when these kings nourished. Nanegliat inscriptions do not 
givens any datum upon which we can fix the time of Satavahaua, yet 
there is no fear of contradiction if we say that the inscriptions of 
Naneghiit. are of much earlier date than those of Nalsik, as appears 
from the letters used in No. 'JO hiscriptiou of the latter place, in which 
a descrij)tion of Gotainiputra 1. is given, and from which we get means 
to lix the j)rol)able date of the reign of Gotamiputra, which will give 
us aid in tindiug the time of Satavahana also. According to Dr. Bli.lii 
Daji, too, Gotamiputra is described in the Nasik inscriptions as tlie de- 
stroyer of the descendants of Kshaharata.* 

In the Xasik cave inscriptions we find a king of this dynasty of the 
nam(; of Xahapami, who is called by the name of Klmkharata in the 
Karli inscription. Xahapana was a Kshatrapa, and his corns resemble 
in form those of other Kshatra])as found in Mulwd, Gujarat, and 
Kathiavad, but they appear older than any of the others. 

* Kshatra})a' in Sanskrit means *a muster of Kshatris,* but if, as sup- 
posed by Priusep, the word is the same as ' Satrap,' the prefect of a 
province under the Persian system of government, it is possible that 
these Kshatrapas were jioveruors of some interior parts of India under 
some sovereign kings ruling in the northern frontier of the couutrv. 
The first among them may have been this Nahapana, and the next 
Chastana. The Bactrian inscriptions which appear in their coins 
together with the Sanskrit ones tend to show a connection with a 
paramount j)ower in the northern part, where the Bactrian character 
was in use at the time. 

Nahapana and Chastana were two unconnected Kshatrapas govern- 
ing one after the other, but the descendants of the latter seem to have 
succeeded one another in the rule, and the Bactrian legend does not 
appear on the coins of the descendants of Chastana. From this I infer 
that the suj)reniacy of the paramount power was exercised upon them 
until Chastana's time, and that subsequently — owing, perhaps* to some 
revolut/on — these governors became independent rulers of the districts 
in their charge. The figures of eras found on the coins of the 
Kshatrapas may be the era of their kings. Dr. Bhau Daji proposed 
that the era was the Saka era, for these are written in the inscription 
called. * &akanripnkdldlita samuatsara,' or * the year after the time of 
king Saka' ; or Saka vantha^ or 'era of Saka.' 



• Jour, Bo. Br, R. As, Soc, vol. VIII., p. 87. 
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The Kshatrapas may perhaps have heen governors under the Saka 
kings. 

We find the era 40 and 42 in the Nasik inscrij)tions of Ushavad.ita, 
son-in-law of Kshaharata Kshatrapa Xahapana ; it is not evident 
what era this was, hut in all ])robability it is tlic same as that on tlie 
Kslmtrapa coins. Whether Nahapana was alive at that date or not 
is a matter of doubt, for the inscription belongs to his son-in-law, but 
an inscription in the Junar caves recoriling a gift by his own minister 
in the year 46 enables us to infer that he was then livinjr. Now, taking 
the era as Saka, it makes (4G + 7S) 12 1 of the Christian era. If, as we 
liave said, Gotamiputra was a destroyer of the Kshaharata dynasty, 
lie must have flourished after the above-mentioned time. From his 
inscriptions it appears that he had other j)r()vinces, — Sunishtra, 
Knkuni, Aparanta, and Akara-Avanti, — and these probably were re- 
gained by Chfistana, as we tind from the inscriptions of Kudra Dama 
ofJnnagadh that his descendants were rulers of tbem, and that he 
(Chastana) reigned about the .")7th year of the era. On the coins 
of his great-grandson Hudra Sifdia 1 have found figures of the years 
from 102 to 117, aud the former date may have been near the com- 
mencement of his reign. In the Junagadli inscription of lludra 
Danni, father of Rudra Sifdia, we find the figure of the year 72, which 
was the vear oftbe beiriunins: of his reiujn. The reii^n of Java Dama, 
so?i of ('bastana and father of Kudra Dama, seems to have been of very 
sb'>rt duration, as is evident from the great scarcity of his coins. If 
we allot five years tor its length, the date of the termination of the 
reign of his fatiu-r, Chastana, c(mies to nearly C)7, or {GJ'^JS ^ 
Hf) A.r. As ('ba>tana had regained the lost provinces, we may sup- 
pose him to ha VI' boen of full age, and, taking the length of his reign 
at ten years, the date of the begiimiiig of his reign comes to ;")7, or 
(57 + 7S) l.'^.") A.C This enables us to fix the date of Gotamij>utra's 
concpie^t as between 124 aud l.'^5 A.C. From this it is inferred that 
Gotamiputra gained his victory in bis t*ull age, and it is probable that 
Chastana regained them either in Gotamiputra's old age, or during the 
reign of \iU son Vasisthiputra, Padumavi, or Pulumayi. So it a[)|)('ars 
that (Miastaua and Vasi^^f hiputra Padumavi were, very likely, cotem- 
poraries. Tiastenes of I jein alluded to by Ptolemy has been identified 
by Dr. Rhau D;iji with (Chastana, and Las^^en and Wilford identifv 
Pidemeus of Paitban, also alhnlcil to bv Ptolemv, with PadumAvi, and 
this su[)po:3ition is strengthened by the above. 
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The period of the reign of baitavahana of N^neghat inscriptions, 
whom we have identified with Kuntalasvati of the Matsya Purdna 
Ust, comes, according to the years given in the h»t, to nearly 1 13 years 
previous to the time of Gotamiputra, or between (12'1 — 113) 11 a.c, 
and (135—113) 22 A.C. 
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Art. VII. — A Brief Notice of tu'o Arabic Manuscripfs on the 
Hint or y of Yemen, by E. Rehatsek, ivith Notes from 
Portuyiiese soiirceHy by Dr. Gerson da Ccnha. 

[Rend, November 17, 1877.] 



The title of tlie first manuscript is E^^*^' Sj^^ I, and the name 
of the compiler is j-^^^*i I (^ t>*^^ ^j .r*^ ; it is nearly a foot long, 
eight and a half inches broad, and two thick, and has 361 leaves. 

The person whose name is on the title-j)age did not himself com- 
pose, but only compiled, the hook, the material of which is good strong 
country paper, well preserved, hut here and there somewhat negligently 
written, and has Kuropean binding, with the printed title Joohnrnt ool 
Mooneereh, A History of Yemen ^ on the outside. 

On examining this manuscript, its title, A History of Yemen, 
proves to be sonu^what of a misnomer, as it embraces the doings, 
but more j)articularly the sayings and letters, of three princes only, 
namely, Kasam, born A. 11. 9i)0 (A.l). li)H'J) ; his son Hasan; and 
llo«iain, the son of the latter, who are pompously called not only 
Km.ims, but also (.'ommandcrs of the Faithful, although their juris- 
diction extended only over a small [)art of Yemen, and more especially 
the refjion of Cana'a. The account terminates with the events of 
A. II. 10.")4 (A.I). IfiH), and is throughout strongly tinged with 
Shya'h opinions — so much so, indeed, that in one of the numerous 
traditions inserted about Kasam, the first of the above-named EmiimB, 
it is asserted that in his infancy he was believed to be the long-expected 
Mahdi, who is to be the last of the Hm;nns, and who will herald the 
dot ruction of the world It apj>ears, however, that after arriving 
at man's estate he attained no distinction except as a saint, in which 
light lunncrous pious traditions are chronicled concerning him. Not 
much of his public life is recorded, but accounts of some of his officers 
are given, who ap])ear to have been insignificant men beyond their 
own little circle. Already, during the lifetime of Kasam, the Turks 
had been in the habit of now and then invading Yemen, but in small 
numbers, ami chiefly along the ('oast only ; accounts of hostilities 
wiili ihem on a petty scale are mentioned in various portions of the 
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book, but verv unmet bodicallv, and on the autlioritv of various 
j){*rsons iVoni whom the compiler gathered his scraps of information; 
numerous bhiuks also occur where it was hitended to insert the vears 
in which certain events took place. It is wortli lemarkiniic that in the 
battles recorded in this manuscript the number of troops engaged 
never exceeded a thousand men, and sometimes was as small as 
a hundred, or even fifty, especially when the Arab tribes fought 
among themselves. Pieces of poetry by various authors are here and 
there inserted, chiefly to commemorate victories, but also a few events 
of another kind. 

If Kasam was a saint, Iiis son Hasan appears to have been a 
warrior, as his contests with the Turks and internal foes occuj)y the 
larger portion of this manuscrij)t. He even marched to Najd and to 
Tahamah from a place which, when it was not in the possession of 
others, or when he was not on the move, served as his residence — 
namely, f ana'a. From this town he used to sally forth against the 
Turks, and on one occasion he marched against the English {Injriz, 

30^')» ^'^^o ^^^^ made a descent at Mokha ; unfortunately they are 
mentioned only in one line, and the date of the year is not given. At 
that time also Ilayder Pasha, a Turkish general, caused much trouble 
to the Couunander of the Faithful, the Emiim Hasan, who was assisted 
by his son and successor, Ilosain. They once ventured as far north as 
Jeddali, to attack the Turks on the coast. 

All the letters inserted in the manuscript, and purj)orting to have 
passed between the Enuim Hasan and A'li Pasha and other Turks, A.H. 
loll) (A. D. U)30), appear to be rather clumsy inventions, as they 
consist mostly of pious sayings and empty verbiage, with scarcely 
any allusions to the events or persons of the time. During the year 
just mentioned peace was concluded with the Turks, but it was soon 
broken, as usual ; and the war continued during the reign of Ilosain in 

the same naltrv style and indecisive manner as under his father. When 
i » » 

Ilosain died, some of his sons — eg, Muhammad, ^'afyullah, Ahmad, 
v^c. — appear to have reigned simultaneously, as well as one ^aremud- 
din, who was not a member of the sacred family of the descendants 
of A'ly, the son-in-law and cousin of the Prophet- According to the 
colophon this manuscript was completed on the 1.3th Dulhejjah 1057 
(loth January 1G48), namely, about four years after the events with 
which it terminates ; it must now be two hundred and twentv-nine 
vears old. 
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The other nmiuiscript, which likewise jnirports to be a history 
of Yemen, fell into my hands about fifteen years ago, and also 
describes first mostly petty wars between various chiefs, and after- 
wards against some Egyptian and Turkish troops. The name of the 
author is j^W I e;^ ^^1 '-^•^ c;^ i^^^- The work is arranged accord- 
ing to years, beginning with A. II. 1)01 (A.D. 1 KhVri) and ending with 
A.H. 1029 (A.D. l(il9--20). This copy was made A. H. 1 1G3 (A.D. 
1749-50), by (j^j^l-^Ml ^^^^"^ c'^ ^^J\ *^. The only passage 
which I thought worth copying and rescuing from oblivion is as 
follows : — 

A^\ J^j h^ r>* ' c5*-5 A^^^^-^j Sj-^^ ^ AJ^ v:4a.^j 
^^Afi oj^ilj^<lj f#AX) liisr*^b ^j^lj c)«^y^ ij\ \ji^ \J*^ 

^typ Ja| ^il ^IJ Aij^i ^^1 ^^^ Ji^^j j^l Jl l^J^p 
hj^^J Ua*f ^iA) 1^1x5 J ^ilUi Ijjl^j 1^^^^ r^) ^JJ^^. 

^xlp jcjWl ^,x) li^^ j^XkJI ^' c-j(^ ^^1 ^|^#5f !^^l Aij^Jl 

• •• 

i4J^^ lyji^j 8i>j»^i ^1 ijjU Jj*>uj| joA ^^ ui lyi.*^ 

C/* J4>P ^•ia.j jLc ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^j\j jXiMj^l J\ |^«e^j 

it^j-r^ c5^ *^->^ ii^'-r*^ '/> ^•^ f^-r^' ^' r" r^>^ ^^-^ 
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^.r^ (t^i^ V-T^ vy'^^ J'^' cr^^j (^^ i^j^ *Jt (^ Otr* i' i/ 



•'Then the yoar !)l!H)ogan, and in the Moharrem of it [March 
iol.Sj the news arrived that eighteen Kuropean [Faranj] ships had 
entered the port of A'den. Accordingly the SuIUln A'anier assembled 
nninerons troops near A Men, connnanding them to be on their guard, 
and to he devout in prayer in all their mosques and in the Friday 
■oration. They arrived at A'den in the night of the l/th Moharrem 
[JGth March]; and the Aniyr ordered the people of A'den not to take 
notice of them, but to engage in fortifying the port, and to be on 
their guard. Then the Europeans came on shore by means of ladders, 
wliicli they apj)lied to the lowest j)ortiou of the wall of A'den, mount- 
ed it, and several of them entered the to\vn. Hereupon the Amyr 
ordered the people of A*den to attack them, which they did by 
tlirowing away the ladders, killing several, and capturing four men ; 
whereupon the Europeans tied, and God be praised for it ! When 
thi'V j the Europeans] knew that they were unable to take the town. 
they burnt the ships which were in the harbour, for fear of being 
plundered hy them. Then they sailed to Bab-al-Mandab and to 
Mokha, which they j>assed hy, as far as Baka*h, not entering any of 
tliese j)orts. Then they sailed to Hodaydah, turning to its entrance, 
and entering it in the commencement of the month ^afar [began on 
8th April 15131 ; they plundered whatever was in it, and killed every- 
bodv they could tind of the adherents of the Snlt^u, and among them 
also the noble [Al-sheryf J Muhammad Ben A'bd-al-a'zyz Ben Sofyan. 
Then they returned to the sea after arranging a plan which was not 
fulfilled ; namely, in the month (^afar a number of the people of ^ana'a 
assembled and meditated treachery against the Amyr Shams-al-dyn 
A'ly Ben Muhammad Alba'dany, but, their secret having been re- 
vealed and their business uncovered, he made them taste the bitter fruits 
of their intention and the consequence of their fraud. Then the 
Europeans, after leaving Kumran ruined to its foundations, sailed to 
A' den, but two of their ships remained behind and proceeded to 
Zvla , where they burnt in the harbour everything that was of wood. 
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and rejoined their companions, who were sailing to A*den. But they 
could not take A*den ; accordingly they tired cannon at it, destroying 
some of it, and killing a nunihcr of persons in the thoroughfares. 
Then a great battle ensued between them and the peoi)le of A* den, in 
which a number of Europeans were wounded ; but God gave the 
victory to the Moslems, and to Him be thanks and praise for warduig 
off this calamity ! They sailed away from A' den on the 1st of Jornada 
II. [4th August lol3]/' 

This passage my learned friend Dr. Gerson da Cunlia illustrates 
from Portuguese sources as follows : — 

The above Moslem narrative, translated bv Professor llehatsek, is 
confirmed by the following account of the Portuguese expedition to 
Aden in 1513, drawn from their chronicles : — 

When Affonso d' Albuquerque had placed the defences of Goa on a 
proper footing, and signed a treaty of peace with the Saniorim 
(Samoudry Raja), one of the stipulations of which was to build a fort- 
ress at Calicut, and had appointed Francisco Nogueira its ca))tain, and 
Goncalo Mendes its factor, he sailed with the elite of the Portuguese 
in India to the Red Sea. This was on the 7tli February 1513. Ilis 
fleet consisted of twenty ships, carrying 1,700 Portuguese and 800 
Malabaresc. 

Scarcely had the governor crossed the mouth of the Mandovi in 
Goa, nnd was on the ocean highway, when he summoned on board 
the flag-ship a council of his oihcers, to whom he communicated the 
orders he had received from the king, D. Maiuiel I., to cruise in the 
Arabian Sea, undertake the conquest of Aden (Adeni), and then enter 
the Red Sea, and pursue the squadron of the Califa. Although the 
orders of the king were positive, still he thought it convenient, he said, 
to consult them about the project being feasible or not. All the 
officers having unanimously agreed to carry out the royal command, 
his fleet set out to its destination. The elements, however, were 
unfavourable to the enter]>rise, and the fleet was compelled to put into 
the harbour of the island of Socotra (Secotara), and only when the 
tempest had abated, and the winds were propitious, did the great Albu- 
querque sail straight to Aden. 

The Portuguese historians Rarros, Goes, Castanheda, Gaspar Correa, 

Faria e Souza, and others describe the citv of Aden as it was when 

Albuquerque first visited it. It was hitnatetl at the foot of a hill rising 

into sharp and scarped peaks and "presenting a delightfully awful 

VOL. xiu. 41 
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spectacle " (apresenta urn bello espectaeulo de horror*). The strip 
of land around the hill jutted out into the sea in the shape of a 
peninsula forming two spacious roadsteads. The soil was barren, 
not a single plant being visible all over the surface. There was 
no fountain, the dry ground absorbing all the vwiter from the rains 
that fell periodically. But there was an aqueduct conveying water 
to the city from a distance of four miles. Its inhabitants were 
in the habit of providing themselves with victuals either from beyond 
the sea, or from the interior of the country. In spite of all these 
drawbacks, the city of Aden was a floiuishing one, thickly populated, 
and abounding in riches, the Portuguese having since their settlement 
in India imparted considerable stimulus to its trade. 

The Portuguese troops landed there on the Saturday before Easter 
{Sahhado tT Alleluia) of the same year (1513), their number consisting 
of a thousand Portuguese and four hundred Malabarese.i* They 
advanced under a raking fire, and began the scaling of the walla of the 
city, but the resistance of the Moors prevented their succeeding in this 
hazardous enterprise, notwithstanding their undaunted yalour and su- 
perior arms of precision, and tliey were obliged to fall back after 
having suffered a great loss in killed and wounded. 

The Portuguese were anxious to plant their standard on the walls of 
the city. In their anxiety to be the first to plant the royal quituu, 
the soldiers mounted the ladders without the least thought whether 
these could bear their weight, and were precipitated to the 
ground. Only a priest succeeded in fixing a cross on the walls 
instead of the banner, but it was soon removed and thrown away by 
the Moors. In one instance one hundred and thirty men scaled the 
walls and entered the fortress, but when they returned to the spot in 
order to descend, the ladders had been smashed to pieces. Albu- 
querque, who saw and lamented the confusion and rashness of his 
soldiers, tried hard to replace the broken ladders by new ones. Crarrim 
de Souza went with a reinforcement of sixty men, but, finding this 
number insufficient to make a stand against the valiant Arab6« 
Albuquerque himself went down to the place with forty men, having 
despatched Joao Fidalgo with his company of mihtia to the moun- 

* D. Francisco S. Lniz, Os Porfunueses em Africa, Asia, America^ e Oeeat^iOy 
Lisbon, 1849, vol. III., 2nd od., p. 82. 

t F. M. Bordallo, Ensaios sobrc a Eslatistica das Posaessois Portugvuaa na 
Africa, Ac, Lisbon, 1862, pp. 10-11. 
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tainous side of the fortress to offer opposition to the Moors, but was 
unable to do so, from the ground being steep and craggy. In the 
meanwhile Garcia de Souza had successfully assaulted and taken 
possession of a small intrenchment, but Mira Merjad at the head of a 
squadron of cavalry made a fierce attack upon him and swept off the 
Portuguese who were on the walls, some of them retreating through 
the very embrasures by which they had effected their entrance. At 
last, to those who remained on the walls, Albuquerque offered ropes 
to descend by, but they preferred to die rather than retreat under such 
humiliating circumstances. 

Affonso d* Albuquerque, disheartened by so unhappy a result, 
returned to his fleet, not, however, without taking by assault a bastion 
in one of the extremities of the peninsula, whose artillery was working 
havoc amongst his ships. It was Manuel de Lucerda who succeeded 
in taking possession of this little bulwark, and most barbarously 
decapitated all its brave defenders. Inflated with this little success, he 
wished to attempt a second attack on the fortress of Aden, but 
Albuquerque, who was more prudent and had gained an insight into 
the enormous resources of the enemy, dissuaded him from doing so, 
and contented himself with capturing the few pieces of ordnance 
found in the bastion, set fire to the enemy's shipping in the harbour, 
and then set out for the straits of Babel-Mandeb. 

The moment the fleet entered the Red Sea, the governor ordered a 
sahite to be fired, as a sign of triumph for his being the first European 
who had entered that sea with such a large fleet since the creation of 
the world. He did not succeed in taking possession of Jedda, or in 
going as far as Suez, or building a fortress at the island of Camavam, 
in the Red Sea, as was his intention, but sailed straight to the latter 
island, from whence he set out on the 1 5th July 1513, having previous- 
ly built there a pillar (padrao) with the Portuguese royal arms 
engraven on it. He arrived at the island of Mcham, about the mouth 
of the strait, where he raised a landmark, — a tower with a cross, — as if 
to mark his having taken possession of the whole Red Sea, from that 
island inwards, and changed the name of the island from Mcham to 
Vera Cruz. A very easy way, indeed, of taking possession of the world ! 

From the island of Fera Cruz, Albuquerque returned to Aden, and 
sent Ruy Galvad and Joao Gomes on a reconnoitring expedition to 
Zeila, on the African coast, which they did successfully, and returned 
to Aden. This city was now better fortified than ever. The fleet of the 
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Soldiiu (Sulf:\n) had not been pursued — ^not even seen. Emir Mira 
Morjml, governor of Aden, was quite a match in diplomacy and 
niilitnry tactics for Aftbnso d 'Albuquerque, who was now determined to 
resist the solicitations of his officers to hazard a second attack of 
Aden, the failure of which would still more compromise the renown 
and honour of the new conquerors. He contented himself with bom- 
barding the city with the cannon from his fleet, and setting fire to the 
merchant shij>ping in the harbour. He then sailed from Aden, on the 
4 til August lal.S, towards Diu, where he arrived in a few days, and 
entered into an agreement with Malik Eyaz for the establishment of 
a factory there, and for obtaining the cargo of a ship. After a short 
stay at Din he set out for Goa, capturing on his way, at Chaul and 
Dabul, shij)S from the Muhammadans. 

A second expedition was undertaken by D. Joa5 de Castro in 1546 
for the defence of Aden against the Turk, at the request of the 
Muhammadan inhabitants of Ormuz, under the command of his son 
1). Alvaro de Castro. It is spoken of at length in Jacinto Freire de 
Andrade's Fida de I). Joao de Castro, Paris, 1869, pp. 2/0 et seqq,* 

With regard to the ex])edition of Albuquerque to Aden a great deal 
has been written in his Commemtarios, a work compiled by his natural 
si>n Braz d' Albuquerque — who, after the death of his father, assumed 
the name of AfFonso — from the despatches forwarded to the king, D. 
Manuel. It contans also many biographical features of the life of the 
Ccesar of Portugal, and is at the present moment being translated by 
Mr. I)c Gray Hirch, of the British Museum, into English. Two 
volumes have already been issued, and the third, which will probably 
contain the subject of these notes, is said to be in preparation. The 
work is published under the patronage of that most useful of literary 
Societies, the llakluvt Societv. 



* I). .Joiio do Ciisiro hinisolf says, in his work called Roieiro de liar Roxo^ 
*' Abuiit tliroc ytars a^'o" (rlie Roieiro was written in 1641) " Aden came into 
rho poHsessiou ot' the 'i'urks through the treachery of SoleimaS Baxa, Governor 

of Cairo:" p 29. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 



(January to December 1877.) 

A Meeting of the Society was held on 13th January 1877. The 
Honourable James Gibbs, Presidenty in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following papers : — 

One by himself describing some old silver coins found near Wii, 
bearing Buddhistic symbols impressed with die on one of their faces, 
and which he supposed to occupy a place in the coinage of India 
between the punched coins and the round money stamped on both 
sides. 

One by Pandit BhagavanUl Indraji, on ancient Nagari numeration, 
from an inscription at N^neghat, in which was shown the manner used 
for indicating ten thousand and upwards, and some figures to represent 
one thousand, one hundred, and other numbers different from those 
employed in other inscriptions. 

Another by the same author on a new Andhrabhritya king, from a 
Kanheri cave inscription. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bhngavanlal, on the motion of 
the President and Prof. Bhandarkar. 

• 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were laid on 
the table, anil thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on 17th February 1877, The 
Honourable James Gibbs, President^ in the Chair. 

Messrs. Francisco J. Xavier, Kdvasji Mancherji, and Manekji 
Barjorji were elected Members of the Society. 

Mr. E. Hehatsek read a paper on Christianity in the Persian 
dominions up to the fall of the Sassanian dynasty, in which a large 
amount of information from European and Oriental authors was 
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gathered nnd collated to show the state of Christianity under Tarions 
sovereigns of Persia, heginning with its propagation at Edessa where it 
first reached from Palestine. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the author, on the motion of the 
Rev. J. S. S. Rohcrtson and the President, the latter noticing the 
immense amount of references and the elahorateness of the paper. 

Books, pamphlets, and maps presented to the Society were laid on 
the tahle, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on 10th March 1877- The 
Uonourahle James Gihbs, President, in the Chair. 

Deputy Surgeon-General £. J. Franklyn, M.D., was elected a 

Member of the Society. 

Mr. J. Gerson da Cunha read a paper on the English and their 
monuments at Goa, in which he gave an account of the occupation 
of a part of Goa by British troops during the Napoleonic wars, and 
of the negotiations that went on for the transfer of Goa to the British. 
Extracts from some of the correspondence on the subject were cited, 
lie also described the monuments of British subjects which are now 
to be seen in the place, and what other relics of the troops are to be 
found. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the author, on the motion of the 
Honourable Rao Saheb Yishvauath Narayan Man41ik and the President. 

A gold coin of one of the early Khalifs, presented by Mr. Manockjee 
Cowasjee Damaunwulu, and some modem European coins presented by 
Mr. Kharsctji Edalji, were shown, and the thanks of the Society TOted 

to the donors. 

Thanks were also voted to the donors of the various books and 
pamphlets presented since last Meeting, which were laid on the table. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on 5th April 1877. The Honour- 
able James Gibbs, President^ in the Chair. 

Captain F. M. Hunter (Assistant Resident, Aden) was elected a 

Member of the Society. 

Mr. J. C. Lisbon, G.G.M.C, read a paper, ''Description of some 
Plants growing iu Bombay which are not mentioned in Dalzell and 
Gibson's ' Bombay Flora.' " He illustrated his paper by specimens 
of various dry and fresh plants. 
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A vote of thanks was passed to the author, on the motion of the 
President and the Rev. J. S. S. Robertson. 

Pandit Bhagavdnlul Indraji was elected an Honorary Member, on the 
proposition of the President, Drs. Biihler and O. Codrington, Secretary, 

Dr. Buhler, in seconding the proposal, mentioned the importance of 
the work of Mr. Bhagavdnldl, pointing out that one of his discoveries, 
namely, that of the old numerals, described lately in the Indian Antiquary ^ 
and at the meeting of this Society in Januar}', was most remarkable, 
and had attracted great attention in India and Europe, and that this 
discovery alone entitled him to rank in the first class of Indian anti- 
quarians. 

Surgeon-Major O. Codrington was elected an Honorary Member, on 
the proposal of the President, the Rev. J. S. S. Robertson, Mr. K. C. 
Bedarkar, and Dr. Buhler. 

The President, in proposing that the retiring Secretary be elected an 
Honorary Member, and that the thanks of the Society be tendered to 
him for his great services during three years, remarked on the care 
and trouble Mr. Codrington had taken in arranging and cataloguing 
the Library and the coins ; and Dr. Buhler spoke of the improvements 
and revival of the Journal, and especially with reference to Indian 
antiquities. The Secretary returned thanks on behalf of Mr. Bhaga- 
vanlal and himself for the great honour done to them, and the cordial 
feeling evoked by the submission of the vote to the Meeting. 

Mr. K. C. Bedarkar proposed, and Mr. Shumrao Vithal seconded — 
** That a copy of the catalogue of books in the Society's Library be 
presented to each of the Members." — Carried. 

Books, pamphlets, and maps presented to the Society since last 
Meeting were laid on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Saturday the 7th July 1877. 
The Honourable Rao Suheb Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik, C.S.I. , 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

D. B. Cromartie, Esq., was elected a Member of the Society. 

Several scientific reports, books, and pamj)hlets presented to the 
Society were laid before the Meeting, and thanks were voted to the 
donors. 

The President showed to the Meeting two sets of beautiful photo- 
graphs of the Hindu anti(|uities of Java, sent to the Society by W. 
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WeJderburn, Esq., C.S., us a present from Mens. Hc^endorp, C.S. of 

Netherlands India. 

Mr. £. Rehatsek then read extracts from an elaborate paper od 

Cyhristianity among the Mongols. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. £. Rehatsek for his valuable essay was 
carried, on the motion of the Honourable Mr. Justice West and the 
Honourable Rao Sulieb Vishvanath Naruyan Mandlik, C.S.I. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, 8th September 1877. 
The Honourable Rao Saheb Vishvandth Nirdyan .Mandlik, C.S.I., 
Fice^ President, in the Chair. 

Books, reports, &c. presented to the Society were laid on the table ; 
on a vote of thanks to the donors being passed, the Chairman remarked 
on the desirability of some plan by which due acknowledgment could 
be made to each donor. The subject was left to be dealt with by the 

Managing Committee. 

Mr. Kashinath T. Telang read, on behalf of Pandit Bhagavanlal 
Indraji, portions of a paper, prepared from notes given by Pandit 
Bhagavanliil and revised by Dr. O. Codrington (late Secretary), on 
certain coins of the Andhrabhritya dynasty found near Kolhdpur. 

Professor Bhanddrkar, having made several observations on the 
paper, moved that the thanks of the Society be given to the writer. 

This was seconded by the Honourable R. West, Fice-Prendeni, 
and carried. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on 17th November 1877. The 
Honourable James Gibbs, President, in the Chair. 

Norton Powlett, Esq., R.A., and C. Pinto, Esq., were elected 

Members of the Society. 

Mr. Edward Rehatsek read a paper entitled "Brief Notices of 
two Arabic Manuscripts on the History of Yemen, with notes from 
Portuguese sources by J. Gerson da Cunha, M.R.C.S." 

On the motion of the Honourable President, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Rehatsek for his interesting paper, and to Mr. Da 

Cunha for his notes. 

On the motion of the President, it was unanimously resolved that 
the Honourable Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I., and C. E. Chap- 
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nuuiy Esq., C.S., be appointed Trustees of the Loan Notes belonging 
to this Society, in the place of Surgeon- Major O. Codrington and J. A. 
Forbes, Esq., proceeded to Europe. 



A General Meeting of the Members of the Society was held in the 
Library on Saturday, 22nd December 1877. The Honourable James 
Gibbs, President, in the Chair. 

Some conversation arose as to the quorum required ; no rule being 
found to that effect, it was pointed out that by analogy Arts. III. 
and XXIII. might be construed to imply that ten was a sufficient 
number to transact business. 

The President opened the business by explaining the circumstances 
out of which had arisen the draft Resolution plactd before the Anni- 
versary Meeting in January 1877, and which was then referred back 
for the reconsideration of the Managing Committee, chiefly with a view 
to the rate of subscrij)tion benig restored to Rs. 100. 

Read the aforesaid Resolution and the amendments as proposed by the 
Bev. J. S. S. Robertson and the Honourable Rao Sahcb V. N. Mandlik, 
C.S.I., respectively, at the last Anniversary Meeting ; namely : — 

Art. XV. — Instead of as at present, the following to be substituted : — 

" The annual contribution of a Resident ^lember shall be Rupees 
75, payable yearly in advance on 1st January. 

" That of a Non-Resident Member shall be Rs. 1 5, payable yearly 
in advance on 1st January. 

** In the event of a Resident Member leaving India for a period of 
three months or more, a proportionate refund may be made to him. 

•* A Resident Member shall pay on election a proportion of the above 
annual contribution, according to the number of months of the year 
remaining after the date of his election. 

•* In calculating the amount of contribution to be paid or refunded, 
no less a period than one month shall be considered. 

" The full annual contribution of a Non-Resident Member shall be 
payable at the time of his election, whatsoever portion of the year may 
have elapsed at that date." 

Art. XVIII.—" February 28th" be substituted for •* 3l8t January 
or July." 

VOL. XIII. 42 
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Art. XXXIII. —"The annual subscription of a Subscriber to the 
Library shall be Rupees 50, payable in advance on the 1st January in 
each year," be substituted for the first paragraph. 

The Secretary supported the proposition. 

The Rev. J. S. S. Robertson proposed as an amendment that the 
subscription should be raised to Rs. 100. 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cuuha seconded the amendment. 

The Honourable Rao Saheb V- N. Mandlik proposed a further 
amendment, that the alterations in the Rules be remitted to the 
Committee for reconsideration, with reference to the Rev. Mr. Robert- 
son's proposal. 

Mr. Shamrao Vithal seconded the amendment, which, being put to 
the vote, was carried. 

The President now laid before the Meeting for its adoption the 
following alterations, as resolved upon by the Managing Committee : — 

'^ The annual contribution of a Resident Member shall be Rupees 
seventy-five, j)ayable half-yearly in advance on the Ist of January 
and 1st of July in each year. The contribution of a Non-Resident 
Member shall be Rupees fifteen, payable in advance on the 1st 
January in each year. The full annual contribution of a Non-Resident 
Member shall be payable at the time of his election, whataoeTer 
portion of the year may have elapsed at that date ; but the half-yearly 
contribution of a Resident Member elected after the commencement of 
a half-year shall be recovered for the broken period only if such 
period exceed three months, but no contributions shall be received for 
a lesser period than three months, and a Resident Member elected at 
any time during a quarter of a year shall be charged for the whole 
quarter. In Ccilculating the amount of contribution to be paid, no less 
a period than one month shall be considered. There shall be no 
return of contributions under any circumstances. 

•* In the event of a Resident Member leaving India for a period of 
more than three months, without entering on the latter quarter of a 
half-year for which he has paid his subscription, a moiety of his half- 
year's subscription will be allowed by way of deduction {rem the first 
half-yearly subscription paid by him on his return. 

*' Members and Subscribers will be considered to desire to retain 
their position in the Institution until they intimate in writing to the 

Secretary their wish to the contrarv. 
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" That in Art. XXXIII. * Rs. 75' be inserted instead of * Rs. 50.' " 

The Honourable Mr. Justice West proposed that these alterations 
be passed with the following addition, which in his opinion was neces- 
sary to make more clear the position of Members on returning to India 
and resuming their subscription : — 

" If a Member returns to India during a half-year for which his 
subscription has not been paid, his subscription shall be at the same 
rate for the broken period as if he had been elected at the time of his 
return." 

In making the proposition the Honourable Mr. "West observed that 
the proposal from the Anniversary Meeting to go back to the old 
rate of subscription the Committee were not prepared to adopt ; but 
after mature consideration they have recommended the assimilation 
of the Subscribers' rate to that paid by the Members, as the experi- 
ment of reducing the rate to Rs. 50 had not proved a success, it being 
found that very few new Members come in when the lower rate is 
obtainable. 

Mr. Westlake, who was apprehensive that the raising of the 
Subscribers' rate would deter some from joining the Society, queried 
what was the proportion of Subscribers to Members. 

The Secretary rejiorted that the present number of Members is 157, 
and of Subscribers 37, and that the amounts actually received on 
account of subscription from Members and Subscribers from the begin- 
ning of the year up to date were, Rs. 7,820 and 1,518-12-4, respectively. 

The proposition being seconded by K. T. Telang, Esq., M.A., 
LL.B., was put to the vote and carried. 

The President, referring to the period at which the Meeting had 
been called, pointed out that, as the Anniversary Meeting is not usually 
held until late in January, it would be manifestly inconvenient to defer 
the alteration of the rate until after the commencement of the new year. 

The Rev. D. Macpherson remarked that it was desirable the Sub- 
scribers should have notice given them of the alteration. This was 
assented to. 

A communication received through the Political Department of the 
Bombay Government from the Kolhapur State was laid on the table. 
It related to the discovery of certain coins and golden ornaments, 
supposed to belong to the Buddhist period, that had been found on 
the Brahmapuri Hill, near Kolhapur. 



LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

(January to December 1877.) 

Aarbogcr for Nordisk old Kyndighed og Histoire, 1875 (6 Parts), 
1870 (2 Parts). By the Society. 

Abhandlungcn fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes Gesellschaft. Vol. VI., 
No. 2. By the Society. 

Accounts relating to the Trade and Navigation of British India for 
October and December 1876, February to June and August to 
October 1877. By the Government of India. 

A Collection of Sanskrit Medical Works. By Dr. Anna Moreshvir 
Kuntc. Nos. 2, 4, 5, and G. By the Author. 

A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family of 
Languages. By Rev. R. Caldwell. 2nd Ed. By the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. By RajendraUla Mitra. By the 

Society. 

A Grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) Language. Vol. I. By the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the Nilagiris. 
By the late J. W. Breeks. By the Government of Bombay. 

Annual Report of the School of Mines, Ballarat. By the Begistrtr 

of the School. 

Annual Report of the Sassoon Mechanics' Institute, 1876-77- By the 

Institute. 

Annual Statements of the Trade and Navigation of the Bombay 
Presidency, 1873-74-75-76. By the Government of Bombay. 

Annual Statements of the Trade and Navigation of the ProYinoe of 
Sind for 1873-71-75-76. By the Government of Bombay. 

Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India in tlie 
year ending 31st March 1876. Vols. I. and II. By the Govenh 

ment of India. 

Archaeological Survey of Western India. No. 6. By the QommoMBO^ 

of Bombay, 
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Archaeological Survey of Western India, Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiawad and Kachh, 1874-75. By J. Burgess. By the 
Secretary of State, through the Government of India. 

Architectural and Archaeological Remains in Khandesh, 1877- By the 
Government of Bombay. 

Artha Shastra : based on Mill's Principles of Political Economy. By 
Ambalal Sakarlal. (Gujarati.) By the Director of Public In- 
struction. 

Astronomical and Meteorological Observations made during 1874 at 
the United States' Naval Observatory. By the Observatory. 

Bibliotheca ludica : — 

Agni Purana. Fasc. X. and XI. 

Ain i Akbari. By Blochmann. 

Akbarnamah. Vol. I., Fasc. V. to VIII. ; Vol. II. Fasc. I. 

Bhamati. Fasc. III. to V. 

Biographical Dictionary of Persons who knew Mohammed. 

Fasc. XV. 
Chaturvarga Chintamani. Vol. II., Fasc. XII. 
Gobhiliya Grihya Sutra. Fasc. VII. 
Hcmadri. Vol. II., Fasc. VII. to IX. 
Lalita Vistara. 

Mimansa Darsana. Fasc. XIII. 
Sam Veda Sanhita. Vol. IV., Fasc. 11. to VI.; Vol. V., 

Fasc. I. to IV. 

By the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Boletin de la Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica de la RepubUca 

Mexicana. Tome III. 187C. By the Society. 
Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. January, February, July, 

August, and September 1877. By the Society. 
Bombay High Court Reports. Vol. XII., Part II., with Appendix. 

By the Government of Bombay. 
Bombay Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; Report for 

1876. By the Society. 
Bombay University Calendar, 1877-78. By the University. 

Breve Noticia da Imprensa Nacional de Goa. Por F. J. Xavier. By 
the Author. 

Bulletin de la Soci^t^ de G^graphie de Lyon. Tome ler, No. 7. By 
the Society. 
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Calendario Azteca Ensayo Arqueologico. For Alfredo Chavero. 
Mexico, 1876. By the Geographical Society of Mexico. 

Canadian Journal of Science, Literature, and History. Vol. XV., No. 
5. 13y the Canadian Institute. 

Catalogue of Books printed in the Bombay Presidency daring the 
quarters ending 31st December 18/6, 31st March 1877, and 
30th September 1877. By the Director of Pnblic Instruction. 

Catalogue of Books for the Library on sale by H. Southern & Co. 
By II. Southern & Co. 

Catalogue of Land and Freshwater Shells of British India. By W. 
Theobald. By the Government of Bombay. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh for the quarter ending 
30th September 1875. By the Government N. W. P. 

Catalogue of Stars observed at the United States' Naval Obsenratory^ 
1845-71. By the Observatory. 

Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Library of the India Office. By 
Otto Loth. By the Government of Bombay. 

Catalogue of the Books in the Library of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. By the Society. 

Collec9ao das Leis Peculiares. For F. J. Xavier. By the Author. 

Delia Storia di Fusignano Sommario. Per L. Vicchi. By the 
Author. 

Descriptive and Historical Account of the British Outpost of Perim. 
By Lieut. J. S. King. (Selections from the Records of the Bom* 
bay Government.) By the Government of Bombay. 

Descrizionc dell' Isola di Pelagosa. By Dr. C. de Marchesetti/ By 

the Author. 

De Vigtigste Udtryk for Bcgreberne Herre og Fyrste. E. Blix. 
By the Royal Norwegian University. 

Diurnal Variations of the Wind and Barometric Pressure. By F. 
Chambers. 

Diwan-i-Abdur Rahman, or the Poems of Abdar Rahman, the national 
poet of the Afghans. By Moulvi Ahmed. Edited by Rev. T. P. 
Hughes. By the Editor. 

Eastern Persia : an Account of the Journeys of the Persian Boundary 
Commission, 1870-71-72. 2 vols. By the Supt. Geological Sur- 
vey of India. 
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Enumeratio Insectorum Norvegicorum, Fasc. II. and III. Auctore 
H. Siebke. By the Royal Norwegian University. 

Extracts from the Narrative of Mons. Anquetil du Perron's Travels 
in India, chiefly those concerning his research into the Life and 
ReUgion of Zoroaster. Translated by Kavasji Edalji Kanga. By 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts and Miscellaneous Statistics relating to 
the Finances of British India, Part II., 1st May 1868 to 31st 
March 1876. By the Government of India. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts relating to the Bombay Presidency, 
1st April 1865 to 30th March 18/5. By the Accountant General. 

Forhandlinger i Videnekabs i Christiania, 18/4-/5. By the Royal 
Norwegian University. 

Free Trade and Protection, from an Indian point of view. By K. T. 
Telang. By the Author. 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency. (Gujarat.) Vol. II. By the 
Government of Bombay. 

General Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, 
1875-76. By the Government of Bombay. 

General Report on the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India during 1875-76. By the Supt. of the Survey. 

General Report of the Operations of the Marine Survey of India, from 
the commencement in 1874 to the end of the official year 1875-76. 
By the Government of India. 

Great Trigonometrical Survey Maps: — By the Supt. G. T. Survey. 

Guzerat, Sheet 14, Sec. 2 :— Parts of Ankleshwar and OlpadTalukas. 

Sheet 14, Sec. 4 :— Part of the Anklesh war Taluka, Broach 

Collectorate, and Olpad Taluka, Surat Collectorate. 
Sheet 14, Sec. 5 : — Do. do. 
Sheet 14, Sec. 6 :— Parts of the Ankleshwar Taluka, Olpad 

Taluka, and of Wasravi Mahal. 
Sheet 14, Sec. 7 :— Part of the Ankleshwar Taluka, Broach 

Collectorate. 
Sheet 14, Sec. 8 :— Parts of the Ankleshwar Taluka, Olpad 

Taluka, and Wasravi Mahal. 
Sheet 79^ Sec. 1 : — Parts of the Yiramgaum Taluka and 

Patau Taluka. 
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G. T. Survey Maps — contd. : — 

Guzerat Sheet 7S^ Sec. 3 :— Parts of the Viramgaum Taluka and 
Kari Taluka. 

Sheet 79, See. 1 : — Part of the Viramgaum Taluka, Ahmeda- 
bad Collectorate. 

Sheet 80, Sec. 16 i—Part of the Dholka Taluka. 

Sheet 81, Sec. 8 :— Part of the Dholka Taluka of the Ahmeda- 
bad Collectorate. 

Sheet 81, Sec. 15 :~Part of the Dholka Taluka of the 
Ahmcdabad Collectorate. 

Sheet 81, Sec. IG :-— Part of the Dholka Taluka of the 
Ahmedabad Collectorate, with portion of the Cambaj 
State. 

Sheet 82, Sec. 1 :— Part of the Dholka Taluka. 

Sheet 12, Sec. 2:— Part of the Dholka Taluka of the 

Ahmedabad Collectorate. 

Kattywar Sheet No. 30 : — Part of Kattywar and Hallar. 

Sheet 37 : — Parts of Soruth, Hallar, and Kattywar. 
Sheet 38: — Parts of Kattvwar and Soruth. 

History of India. By Sir H. M. Elliot. Vol. VH. By the Director 

of Public Instruction. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, published under the direction of 
H. F. Blanford. By the Government of India. ' 

Indische Studien, von Dr. A. Weber. Vols. XI. and XII. By the 

Director of Public Instruction. 

Indische Studien. Vol. XIV., Parts 2 and 3 (in one). By the 
Author. 

Introduction to the N annul. By Rev. H. Bower. By the Author. 

Jehus-Bericht der Zoologischen. By the Author. 

Journal of the American Geographical Society of New York. Vela. V. 
and VI. By the Society. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. 45, Part II., No. IV. ; 
Vol. 4G, Part I., No. II., and Part II., No. I., 1877. By the 
Society. 

Journal of the East India Association. Vol. X., No. 3. By the 
Association. 
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Journal of the National Indian Association. Nos. 71, 72, 74-83. 1877. 
By the Association. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series, Vol. IX., Part II. 
By the Society. 

Kuda Cave Inscriptions. (Sheet.) By the Govt, of Bombay. 

Lac : Production, Manufacture, and Trade. By J. E. O'Conor. By 
the Govt, of India. 

La Langue et la Litterature Hindoustanies en 1876. Par M. Garcin 
de Tassy. By the Author. 

Le Royaume de Norv^ge et le Peuple Norvegien. Par Dr. O. J. Broch. 
By the Royal Norwegian University. 

List of Light Houses and Light Vessels in British India, including 
the Red Sea and Coast of Arabia. By R. C. Carrington. By 
the Supt. of the Marine Survey of India. 

Manual das Juntas de Parochia. Por F. J. Xavier. By the Author. 

Marine Survey of India, Charts : — By the Supt. Marine Survey of India. 

Approaches to Point de Galle Harbour. Entrance to the 

Sal ween River. 
Approaches to Point de Galle Harbour. 
Cape Comorin to Coconada. 
False Point to Mutlah River. 
Goa and Mormagao Roadsteads. 
Gulf of Martaban. 

Indian Ocean Curves of Equal Magnetic Variation for 1877. 
Kurrachi to Vingorla. 
Madras Roadstead. 
Narsapur Point to Palmyras Point. 
Vingorla to Cape Comorin. 

Medailles du Regne de Louis XV. By the Honourable J. Gibbs. 

Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington. By Lady 
Bourchier. 2 vols. (Presentor not known.) 

Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. II., Part IV., 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5. By the Society. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. XII., Parts I. and II. ; 
Vol. XIII., Parts I. and II. By the Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. 
VOL. XIII. 43 
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Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India; Palseontologia Indica. Ser. 
X. 2 and Ser. XI. I. By the Superintendent, Geological Surrey. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. 
Third Series. Vol. V. By the Society. 

Memorials of the Life and Writings of the Rev. R. Morehead. Edited 
by his son C. Morehead. By the Editor. 

Miscellaneous Statistics relating to British India, 1877- By the 
Government of India. 

Modern Indian Leprosy, being the Report of a Tour in Kattiawar, 
1876. By the Publisher. 

Monograph of the Asiatic Cheiroptera and Catalogue of the Species of 
Bats in the Collections of the Indian Museum. By G. £. Dob- 
son. Bj the Trustees of the Indian Museum. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, December 1876 
and January lj^77. By the Societj'. 

Monthly Report of the Department of Agriculture, 1875-76.' By the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Morals of Kalidas. By Prananath Pandit. By the Author. . 

Narrative of the North Polar Expedition U. S. Ship "Polaris." 
Edited by Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis. By the United States' 
Naval Observatory. 

New Hindustani-English Dictionary. By S. W. Fallon. 1 1 Parts. By 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the N.W. 
Provinces, 187G. By the Government, N. W. P. 

Norwegian Special Catalogue for the International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, 1876. By the Royal Norwegian University. 

Notes on Sorgho. By F. G. Wigley. By the Government of India. 

Notes on the Economic Mineralogy of the Hill Districts of the N.W. 
Provinces of India. By the Government, N. W. P. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS., 1876. By Rajendralal Mitn. By the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society. Vol. 39, No, 9. By the 

Society. 

Occasional Papers of the Boston Society of Natural Historj. No. II. 

By the Society. 
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Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fur den Orient. For January and 
February 1877. 

Old Gill's Notes and Illustratious of the Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. 
By the Govt, of Bombay. 

On some Remarkable Forms of Animal Life from the Great Deeps of 
the Norwegian Coast. By G. O. Sars. By the Royal Norwegian 
University. 

On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. By A. C. Burnell. 
By the Basel Mission Book and Tract Depot. 

On the Mathematical Expression of Observation of Complex Periodical 
Phenomena, and on Planetary Influence on the Earth's Magnet- 
ism. By C. and F. Chambers. By F. Chambers, Esq. 

Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary. Part I. By Jamasji 
Dastur. By the Author. 

Papers relating to Water Storage Works in the Deccan. By the Govt, 
of Bombay. 

Papers relating to the Introduction of Survey Kates into the Baga-ka- 
Tanda Taluka of the Hyderabad Collectorate, in Sind. By the 
Govt, of Bombay. 

Prize Essay on the Reciprocal Influence of European and Mahomedan 
Civilization. By E. Rehatsek. By the Author. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. I.-VIIL, 1877.- 
By the Society. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. New 
Series, Vol. IV. By the Academy. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. XVII. 
Parts 3 and 4, and Vol. XVIII. Parts 1-4. By the Society. 

Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. Vol. 1. 
By the Academy. 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. 
Vols. 13, 14, 15. By the Society. 

Proceedings of the Parliament of South Australia. Vols. I., II., 111. 
for 1876. By the Bombay Government. 

Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 1875-76. By 
the Societv. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Vol. VIII. 
Parts I. and II. 2 Pht. By the Institution. 



Xvi ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Punjaub Trade Report, 1876-77. By the Govt, of the Punjaub. 

Quellen zur Gcscliichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel, von 
Dr. C. P. Caspari. By the Royal Norwegian University. 

Questao de Vindica9ao d'um Vinculo. Por F. Xavier-Correa da Silva. 
By the Author. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. IX. Part 4, and Vol. 
X. Parts 1-4. By the Government of Bombay and the Supt., 
Geological Survey. 

Reise der Osterreichischen Fregatta Novara. Vol. 3. By the Kaiser- 
lichc Akademic der Wissenschaften. 

Relatorio e Contas da Gerengia. By F. J. Xavier. 

Relatorio da Coinmissfio. By F. J. Xavier. 

Repertorio Alphabctico e llemissivo da LcgisIagSo. PorF. J. Xavier. 
By the Author. 

Report of Progress of the first of the Oil Surveys of Japan. By B. S. 
Lyman. By the Chief Secretary, P.W.D., Japan. 

Report of the Administration of the Madras Presidency during 1875- 
76. By the Government of Madras. 

Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1875. 

By the Institution. 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 1875-76. By the 
Chamber. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1875. By the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Report of the Committee appointed by Government on the projected 
Karwar to Gadak Railway. By the Government of Bombay. 

Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency 
for 1875-76. By the Director. 

Report of the Director 'of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presi- 
dency for 1876-77. By the Director. 

Report of the Meteorology of India in 1875. By H. F. Blanford. By 

the Director of Public Instruction. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Second International Congress of 
Orientalists, held in London, 1874. By the Government of 
Bombay, and the Director of Public Instruction. 
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Report ofthe Vizagapatam and Backergunge Cyclones, October 1876. 
By Col. J. Elliott. 1877. By the Director of Public Instruction. 

B«port on Public Instruction in Mysore, 1875-76. By the Chief 
Comi::issioner, Mysore. 

B«port on the Administration of the Baroda State, 1875-76. By Raja 
Sir T. Madhavarao. 

Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces, 1876-77. ' By 
the Chief Commissioner, 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
1876-77. By the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of 
Western India, 1876-77. By the Supt., Govt. Observatory, 
Bombay. 

Report on the Administration of Mysore, 1875-76. By the Chief 
Commissioner, Mysore. 

Report on the Administration of the North-Westem Provinces for 
1875-76. By the Govt, N. W. P. 

Report on the Trade and Resources of the Central Provinces, 1876-77. 
By the Chief Commissioner. 

Reports and Official Letters to the Kaita Kushi. By Horace Capron. 
By the Author, through the Govt, of India. 

Recordi d'un Viaggio alle Indie Orientali Profili della Flora Indiana. 
Dr. C. Marchesetti. By the Author. 

Rock-cut Temples of Elura. By J. Burgess. By the Author. 
Russian Proverbs. Oriental Proverbs. By Rev. J. Long. By the 
Author. 

Scientific Results of the United States' Arctic Expedition. Vol. I. 
By the United States' Navy Dept. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 148, 
New Series. — Papers relative to the Completion of the Surat 
City Survey. By the Govt, of Bombay. 

Selections from the Records ofthe Govt, of India, Home Department. — 
Reports on Publications issued and registered in the several 
Provinces of British India during 1874 and 1875. By the Govt, 
of India. 

Seventy-third Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1877. 
By the Society. 
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Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vols. XX. and XXI. Bj 

the Smithsonian Institution. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1864 to 1873» 1865-6 to 
1874-5, and 18i35 to 1874. By the Govt, of Bombay. 

Tide Tables for the Ports of Bombay and Kurrachee for 1877. 

Do. for the Port of Bombay for 1877. 

Do. for the Port of Kurrachee for 1877. 

Do. for the Port of Kurrachee, 1878. By the Govt, of 
Bombay . 

The Absolute Direction and Intensity of the Earth's Magnetic Force 
at Bombay, and its Secular and Annual Variations. By C. 
Chambers. By F. Chambers, Esq. 

The Amara Kosha, or Sanskrit Thesaurus of Amara Sinha, with Mean- 
ings in English and Kanarese. By Lewis Rice. By the Director 
of Public Instruction. ^ 

The Bene-Israels of the Bombay Presidency. By S. Benjamin. By 
J. Gerson daCunha, Esq. 

The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque» Second Viceroy 
of India. Vol.11. By the Govt, of Bombay. 

The Dinkard. By Peshotum Dustoor Behramjee Sanjana. Vol. II. 

By the Trustees of the Sir J. J. Translation Fund. 

Do. do. do. By the Director of Public 

Instruction. 

The Economy of Human Life. Translated from an Indian MS. 
written by an Indian Brahman. Part II. By J. Grerson da 

Cunha, Esq. 

The Enchanted Fruit, or the Antediluvian Hindu Wife. By J. Geraon 
daCunha, Esq. 

The Fall of the Moghul Empire. By Henry George Keene. 1876. 
By the Gcyi^t. of Bombay. 

The Legends of the Shrine of Harihara in the Province of Mysore. 
Translated from the Sanskrit by Rev. Thos. Foulkes. By the 

Author. 

The Meanings of the Words Avesta and Zend. By Dadabhai Hirji- 
bhai Patel. (Gujarati.) By the Director of Public Instniction. 

The Parsee Patels of Bombay, their Services to the British Oorem- 
ment. By Bomanji Byramji Patel. By the Author. 
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The Practice of the Bombay Court of Small Causes. By Bejanji 
Ruttonji Rotewal. By the Director of Public Instruction. 

The Quran translated into the Urdu Language. By Shaikh Abdool 
Qaderlbn Shah Wali Ullah, of Delhi, A.D. 1790. By Rev. 
T. P. Hughes. 

The Sahy^dri Khanda of the Skanda Purdna. Edited by J. Gerson da 
Cunha. By the Author. 

The Three Voyages of William Barents to the Arctic Regions (1594- 
96). By G. de Veer. By the Government of Bombay. 

The Veddrthayatna, or An Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. Vol. I. 
Nos. I to 12, and Vol. II. Nos. 1-3. By the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Thoughts on Popular Education. By Thackurdas Chakurbutty. By 
Rev. J. Long. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. IV., and Vol. V. 
Parts 1. and II. By the Society. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, with engravings. 

New Edition. By the Hon'ble 
Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I. 

Do. do. do. By the Director of 

Public Instruction. 

Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, ifol. 
III. Part I. By the Academy. 

Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. New 

Series. No. XII. By the Society. 

Do. do. do. By the Government of Bombay. 

Un Nuovo Documento Preistorico trovato nelle India. Dr. C. Mar- 
chesetti. By the Author. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschafl. Vol. 30, 
Parts 3 and 4. Bv the Societv. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on 
Saturday the 23rd February 1878, at 4-30 p.m. 

The Honourable J. Gibbs, President, in the Chair. 

The Honourable Rao Sdheb Vishvanith Ndrayan Mandlik, C.S.I., 
F^ice-President, 

Members: — W. Wordsworth, Esq.; T. Lidbetter, Esq.; K. R. 
K»miL, Esq.; Rev. D. Maepherson ; K. T. Telang, Esq.; J. Westlake, 
Esq.; Javerilal Umiiishankar Yajnik, Esq.; Pandit Bhagavanhil Indraji; 
Byrimji Nasarviinji Servai, Esq.; Professor P. Peterson ; J. Gerson 
da Cunha, Esq.; W. M. Wood, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 

The Secretary read the following Report for 1877 : — 

RErORT FOR THE YEAR 1877. 

Members. — During the year under report 2 Resident and 5 Non- 
Resident Members were elected, against 7 Resident and 6 Non- Resi- 
dent elected in 1876 ; 8 have withdrawn and \ died in 1877 ; so that 
there remain on the roll HO, of whom 26 are in Europe. There are 
82 Non-Resident Members on the roll, out of whom 2 have withdrawn, 
5 are in Europe, and 1 died. 

The Geographical and Natural Science Section. — There are 24 
Members on the roll of the Geographical Section of the Society — 7 Re- 
sident and 1 7 Non-Resident. 

Subscribers. — 19 Subscribers have been admitted during the year 
under report, under Clause XXXI. of the Rules. The total number of 
Subscribers is 43, of whom 3 have withdrawn during the year under 
report, and there are now on the roll 40, out of whom 3 are in Flurope. 

Obituary. — 4 Resident and 1 Non-Resident Members died in 1877: — 

1. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., was elected in 1847, and died 

on nth Julv 1877. 

2. Dr. S. Carvalho, G.G M.C., was elected in 1854, and died on 

13th December 1877. 

3. Captain G. F. Henry was elected in 186fJ, and died on 23rd 

February 1877. 
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4. Andrew Lyon, Esq., C.S., Non-Resident Member, was elected 

in 1867, and died in 1877. 

5. C. A. Langley, Esq., was elected in 1868, and died in the month 

of December 1877. 

Original Communications. 

1. On some Old Coins fomid near W&\, in the Sdtara Collectorate, 
by Surgeon- Major O. Codrington, Secretary, B. B. R. A. Society. 

2. On Ancient Nngari Numeration, from an Inscription at Nane- 
ghat, and on a new Andhrabhritya King, from a Kinheri Inscription, 
by Pandit Bbagavanlal Indraji. 

3. A paper entitled *' Christianity in the Persian Dominions, from 
its beginning till the fall of the Sasanian Dynasty/' by E. Rehatsek, 
M.C.E. 

4. A paper, "The English and their Monuments at Goa," by 
J. Gersou da Cunha, M.R.C.S. 

5. Description of some Plants growing in Bombay which are not 
mentioned in Dalzell and Gibson's Bombay Flora, by J. C. Lisboat 
G.G.M.C. 

G. Copperplate of the Silahdrd Dynasty, by Pandit Bhagavibilal 
Indraji. 

7. Christianity among the Mongols, by E. Rehatsek, M.C.E. 

8. Notes on some Coins of the Andhrabhritya Dynasty, by Pandit 
Bhagaviinlal Indraji and Surgeon- Major Codrington. 

9. Brief Notice of two Arabic Manuscripts, by £. Rehatsek, M.C.E., 
supplemented with notes from Portuguese sources by J. Genoii da 
Cunha, M.R.C.S. 

Library. — During the year under review 497 works in 580 volumes 
were bought by the >Society, against 297 works in 396 volumes pur- 
chased in 1876. 

Periodicals. — The Papers and Periodicals taken by the Society are 
as follows : — 

Literary 15, Illustrated 13, Scientific Periodicals 22, Greneral 5, Re- 
views 7, European Newspapers 16, Medical 1, Registers^ Army Lists, 
and Directories 1 5, French Literary and Scientific 7, German Literaij 
and Scientific 2, Indian Newspapers 20, Indian Joumals^ Reviews^ 
&c. 14, AustraUan Newspapers 2 {vide list annexed). 
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List of Periodiealty NewapapwSf ^e., taken by and presented to the Society. 
Literaxy Monthlies. 



1 All the Year Round. 

9 BUckwood's Magazine. 

9 Chambers' Journal. 

4 Comhill Magazine. 

6 Dublin University Magazine. 

6 Fraser's Magazine. 

7 Good Words. 

8 Mind. 

Macmillan*8 Magazine. 

10 Notes and Queries. 

11 Temple Bar. 

IlluBtrated. 

1 Axt-Joumal. 

9 Australian Sketcher. 
9 Ormphic. 

4 Illustrated London News. 
6 Ulustriste Zeitung. 

6 L* Artiste. 

7 L'lllustration. 

8 Le Tour du Monde. 

Le Charivari. 

10 PortfoUo. 

11 Punch. 

19 Scientific American. 

18 Vanity Fair. 

Scientific. 

1 Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

9 Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 
8 Cosmos.* 

4 Geographical Magazine. 

6 Iron, or Mechanics' Magazine. 

6 Nautical Magazine. 

7 Geological Magazine. 

8 Hardwick's IScienco Gossip. 

9 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 

Great Britain and Ireland.* 

10 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Japan.* 

11 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 

of London. • 

19 Journal of the Statistical Society of 

London. 
18 Journal of the Linnaean Society of London. 
li London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philo- 

sophical Magazine. 

15 Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical So- 

ciety.* 

16 M^moires de la Soci^t^ Royale des Anti- 

quaires du Nord.* 

17 Monthly Notices of the Royal Astrono- 

mical Society. ♦ 

18 Nature. 

19 Numismatic Chronicle. 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 



21 Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society.* 

22 Quarterly Journal of Science. 

23 Quarterly Journal of the Geological 

Society. 

24 Quarterly Journal of Microscopic Science. 

25 Reports of the British Association. 

26 Transactions of the Social Science Asso- 

ciation. 

General- 

1 Report of the British and Foreign Bible 

Society.* 

2 Journal of the East India Association.* 

3 Journal of the National Indian Associa- 

tion.* 

4 The Animal World.* 

5 The Anglo-Indian Commercial Adver- 

tiser,* 

Beviews. 

1 British Quarterly Review. 

2 Contemporary Review. 

3 Edinburgh Review. 

4 Fortnightly Review. 

6 Nineteenth Century. 

6 Quarterly Review. 

7 Westminster Review. 

European Newspapers. 

1 Academy. 

2 Architect. 

3 Army and Navy Grazette. 

4 AthensBum. 

5 Builder. 

6 Chemical News. 

7 Economist. 

8 Engineering. 

9 Field. 

10 Guardian. 

11 Home News. 

12 The Times. 

13 Pall MaU Budget 

14 Saturday Review. 

15 Spectator, 

16 World. 

Medical Newspapers. 

1 Lancet. 

BegisterSp Arm^ Lists, and 
Directories. 

1 Almanach de Gotha. 

2 Annual Register. 

3 Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

4 British Postal Guide. 
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JieguterSf Army Lutt^ and Director ut — cont4. 

5 Clerg}' Ilist. 

6 Dod's Parliamentary Companion. 

7 Dod's Peerage. 
b Hart's Annual Army List. 
9 Indian Army and Civil List. 

10 Medical Directory. 

11 Nautical Almanac. 

12 Oliver and Boyd's Eklinburgh Almanac. 

13 Royal Army List. 

14 Royal Navy List. 
16 Statesman's Year Book. 

French Literarv and Scientific 
Periodicals. 

1 Annalcs do Chimie et de Physicjue. 
2 Bulletin dela Society G^ogruphique de 

France.* 
S Comptes Rendus de I'Acaddmie des 
Sciences. 

4 Journal Asiatiquc. 

5 L'Institut. 

6 Revue des Deux Mondes. 

American Literary and Scientific 
Periodicals. 

1 Atlantic Monthly. 

2 North American Review. 

3 Silliman's American Journal of Science 

and Art. 

4 Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.* 

6 „ Miscellaneous Collections.* 
C „ Reports.* 

7 Reports, &c. of Boston Natural History 

Society.* 

German Literary and Scientific 
Periodicals. 

1 Oesterreichischo Monatsschrift fUr den 

Orient.* 

2 Zeitschrift der Deutsclieu Morgenland- 

ischen Gesellschaft. 

Indian Newspapers. 

1 Bombay Catholic Examiner. 

2 „ Educational Record. 

3 „ Gazette. 

4 „ Government Gazette.* 
6 „ Guardian. 

6 Times of India. 

7 Englishman. 

8 Friend of India, and the Statesman. 

9 (»Jizette of India.* 

ll) Gazette, Bengal Government.* 

11 „ Madras. • 

12 „ North- West Provinces and 

Oudh.* 

13 ,, Punjaub.* 



>i 



14 Hindoo Patriot. 

15 Indian Antiquary. 

16 Indian Charivari. 

17 Native Opinion. 

18 Pioneer. 

11) Madras Atheneeum and Daily News. 
20 Indian Agriculturist. 

Indian Journals, Reviews, Ac. 

1 Adminifltratiou Report of the Bombay 

Presidency.* 

2 „ North-West Provinces-* 

3 „ Madras Presidency.* 

4 „ Central Provinces.* 

6 „ by the Resident at Hy- 

derabad. * 

6 „ of Mysore.* 

7 „ of the P. W. Dept. of 

the Bombay Presi- 
dency.* 

8 Bengal Quarterly Army List. 
U Bibliotheca Indica.* 

10 Bombay Army List. 

11 Bombay Ci^'il List* 

12 Bombay High Court Reports.* 

13 Bombay Times of India Calendar. 

14 Bombay University Calendar.* 

16 Calcuttii lieviow. 

IG Cutulogue of Books printed in the Bombay 
Presidency.* 

17 Finance and Revenue Accounts and Mis- 

cillaneous Statistics relating to the 
Finance of British India.* 

18 G. T. Survey Maps.* 

10 Indian ]SIuseum Minutes.* 
20 Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society.* 
'21 Journal of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tunil Society of India.* 

22 ^ladras Almanack.* 

23 Madras Quarterly Army List, 

24 Marine Survey Charts. 

25 Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 

India.* 

26 „ „ ralaH>ntologia Indica.* 

27 Meteorological and Mag^etical Observa- 

tions made at Bombay.* 

28 jSIi^cellaneous Statistics relating to Britiah 

India.* 
20 Monthly Accounts relating to the Trade 
and Navigation of British India.* 

30 Mookerjee's Magazine. 

31 Pandit. 

32 Pratna-Kamm-Nandini ; or the Hinda 
Commentator. 

33 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.* 

34 Proceedings of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay.* 
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Indian Journals^ Reviews, ^e, — contd. 

35 Report of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce.* 
86 Report of the Director of Public Instruc- 



40 Report of the Director of Public InBtruc- 

tion in Mysore.* 

41 Report of the Municipal Commissioner of 

Bombay.* 

42 Report of the SassoonMechanics' Institute.* 



tion, Bombay.* | 43 Thacker's Bengal Directory. 



87 Report on Vaccination throughout the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind.* 

3b Report of the Meteorological Reporter to 
the Government of BengaL* 

39 Reports of the G. T. Survey of India.* 



44 Vedarthayatna. 

Australian Newspapers. 

1 Australasian. 

2 The Argus. 

Presents to the Library, — 123 works in 155 volumes, and 117 
pamphlets, were presented to the Society during the year, chiefly by the 
India Office, the Government of India, the Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, the North- West Provinces, and the Panjab, the principal 
learned Societies of Europe, America, and Australia, and the authors. 

Museum. — The following additions were made to the Museum during 
the year : — 

32 whole and 1 1 half Rupees purchased from the Huzur Deputy 
Collector, Broach. 

12 Silver Coins purchased from J. G. Moore, Esq., Collector of Sdtard. 

3 Gold Coins purchased from the Honourable E. W. Ravenscroft, 
C.S.I., Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

16 old Copper Coins purchased from the Acting Deputy Collector of 
Ahmadabad. 

74 Copper Coins, 6 Silver Rupees, and 5 Silver Half- Rupees pur- 
chased from the Huzur Deputy Collector, Kheda. 

Coins and some other articles presented to the Society by the Politi- 
cal Agent of Kolhapur. 

Subscriptions. — The subscriptions received from the different classes of 
Members amounted in 1877 to Rs. 10,777-8-4, against Rs. 11,677-8-0 
in 1876. 

At the last Meeting of the Society, held on December 22nd, 1877, the 
following alterations in the Society's Rules were adopted: — 

** The annual contribution of a Resident Member shall be Rupees 
seventy-five, payable half-yearly, in advance, on the Ist of January and 
1st of July in each year. The contribution of a Non-Resident Member 
shall be Rupees fifteen, payable in advance, on the 1st January in each 
year. The full annual contribution of a Non-Resident Member shall be 
payable at the time of his election, whatsoever portion of the year may 
have elapsed at that date ; but the half-yearly contribution of a Resident 
Member elected after the commencement of a half-year shall be recovered 

* Presented by Learned Societies, Institniions, and QovemmentA. 
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for the broken period only if such period exceed three months, but no 
contribution shall be received for a lesser period than three months, and 
a Resident Member elected at any time during a quarter of a year shall be 
charged for the whole quarter. In calculating the amount of contribu- 
tion to be paid, no less a period than one month shall be considered. 
There shall be no return of contributions under any circumstances. 

'* In the event of a Resident Member leaving India for a period of 
more than three months without entering on the latter quarter of a 
half-year for which he has paid his subscription, a moiety of his half- 
year's subscription ^ill be allowed by way of deduction from the first 
half-yearly subscription paid by him on his return. If a Member 
returns to India during a half-year for which his subscription has not 
been paid, his subscription shall be at the same rate for the broken 
period as if he had been elected at the time of his return. 

** Members and Subscribers will be considered to desire to retain their 
position in the institution until they intimate in writing to the Secretary 
their wish to the contrary. 

** That in Art. XXXIII. * Rs. 75' be inserted instead of * Rs. 50.* " 

In laying the proposal before the Meeting, the Honourable Mr. Jus- 
tice West observed — 

That the proposal from the Anniversary Meeting to go back to the 
old rate of subscri])tion the Committee were not prepared to adopt, but, 
after mature consideration, they have recommended the assimilation of 
the Subscribers' rate to that paid by the Members, as the experiment 
of reducing the rate to Rs. oO had not proved a success, it being found 
that very few new Members come in when the lower rate is obtainable. 

The Journal — Dr. Biihler's Report of a Tour in search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts made in Kasniir, Rajputdna, and Central India was printed 
and published as an extra Number of Vol. XII. of the Society's 
Journal during 1877, the author contributing Rs. 450, and the Society 
paying Rs. 725. The Journal Number XXXIII., Vol. XII., was 
printed in the year 187G, but the printing charges (Rs. 1,206*9-0) 
were paid in the year under report, and also the Journal Number 
XXXIV., Vol. XII., was printed and published in the year under 
report, the printing charges of which amounted to Rs. 1,295-5-0. 
Vol. XIII. of the Society's Journal, together with the Proceedings 
for 1877, is nearly ready, and the Secretaries hope to be able to issue 
it, with an Index, next month. 

Surgeon- Major Codrington, having resigned the Secretaryship, in 
April last proceeded to Europe. At a Meeting of the Society held on 
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the 5th April 1877 he was elected an Honorary Member of the Society. 
The President, in proposing that the retiring Secretary be elected an 
Honorary Member, and that the thanks of the Society be tendered to him 
for his great services during three years, remarked on the care and trouble 
Mr. Codrington had taken in arranging and cataloguing the Library 
and the coins ; and Dr. Buhler spoke of the improvements and revival 
of the Journal, and especially with reference to Indian antiquities. 

W. M. Wood, Esq., was elected, at the Meeting held on 28th April 
1877, to supply the place of Dr. Codrington. 

Photographs of the Hindu Temples at Boro Budor, in Java. — One 
of our Members, Mr. W. Wedderburn, C.S., while going on a voyage 
round the world, obliged the Joint Secretary by taking charge of a set 
of the reprint of the Bombay Literary Society's Transactions as a pre- 
sent to the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. When in Java, Mr. 
Wedderburn succeeded in obtaining for the Society a most valuable set 
of photographs of the celebrated temples of Boro Budor, in that island. 

The Bdli Purdna. — We have not been able to make further progress 
towards getting the Bdli Brahmdnda Purdna from Java ; but the set of 
Purdnas to be exchanged, as proposed in 1851-52 by Major-General 
Sir G. LeGrand Jacob, is being got ready by our Joint Secretary, 

Proposed by K. T. Telang, Esq., seconded by K. R. Kamd, Esq. — 

That the Report now read be adopted, and that the thanks of the 
Society be given to the retiring Committee for their services during the 

year. 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by the Honourable Rdo Saheb Vishvanath N. Mandlik, 
C.S.L, seconded by K. T. Telang, Esq. — 

That the Committee for 1878 stand as in the last year with the 
following alterations : — 

W. Wordsworth, Esq., in the place of Surgeon -General Thom, pro- 
ceeded to Europe, as Vice-President. 

J. Q. Pigot, Esq., in the place of W. Wordsworth, Esq., as Member 
of the Committee. 

Thomas Lidbetter, Esq., in the place of Dhanjibhai Frimji, Esq., 
resigned, as Member of the Committee. 

K. R. Kima, Esq., in the place of Col. White, proceeding to Europe, 
as Member of the Committee. 

Jehingir Barjorji Vdchd, Esq., in the place of Thomas Lidbetter, 
Esq., as Auditor. 

Carried unanimously. 
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The President observed that he had been given to understand that 
Professor Dowson, who had lately retired from the Staff College at 
Sandhurst, had completed the editing of Sir H. Elliot's •* History of 
India as told by its own Historians," and was now available for other 
literary work of a similar character, which he would be glad to un- 
dertake on terms which, considering his peculiarly high qualifications 
in that branch of Hterature, seemed to the President to be quite moderate. 
He suggested to the meeting whether under the circumstances it would 
not be proper to bring to the notice of Government the advisability 
of the fact being laid before His Lordship the Secretary of State for 
India that, while there were pretty full accounts of the History of 
Northern India, our translated accounts of Muhammadan Kingdoms of 
the Dekkan were meagre in the extreme. Ferishtah passes over the 
Rutb-Shiihi, Imad-Shahi, and Berid-Shahi dynasties with a few sen- 
tences, alleging that he could not obtain materials for their history ; 
while, with the exception of a small memorandum by Major Watson on 
the Muhammadan Kings of Gujarat, founded on the Mirat-i-Ahmadi^ 
we have little knowledge of their history. 

It was then proposed by Professor Peterson, and seconded by the 
Honourable RAo Saheb V. N. Mandlik, (J.S.I., and resolved unani- 
mously — That the above matter be brought before Government, in 
order that Professor Dowson's services might be secured for the 
purpose of preparing a History of the five Muhammadan Kingdoms of 
the Dekkan, of the Farukhis in Khandesh, and the Muhammadan 
Kings of Gujarat and M^lwd, from the Persian MSS. in Great Britain, 
supplemented, if necessary, from India. 
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BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

GENERAL STATEMENT of RECEIPTS and DJS 



1877. 



Amount. 



Balances of last year due from — 

Prcrochaud Hojchand Fund 

Messrs. Triibner & Co 

Balance of last year, including Premchand Roy- 
cband Government 4 per cent. Loan Fund. 

Subscriptions of Resident Members 

Ditto Non-Bosident Members 

Ditto from Subscribers to the Library 

Ditto in arrears for 1876 

Ditto ditto »1875 

Ditto ditto 1874 

Government Contribution 

Sale-proceeds of Journal 

Ditto New Catalogues 

Ditto Waste Paper, Ac 

Ditto Coins 

Balance of Bhagwand^ Pursliotamdas Fund... 



Es. a. p. 

193 9 2 
655 6 



7,857 8 

690 

1,518 12 4 

503 12 

117 8 

90 

4,200 

68 7 

15 

87 12 

42 8 6 



Rs. a. p. 



848 9 8 
7,354 9 10 



Total R«. 



15,191 8 10 
24 8 10 



23,419 2 



Examined and found correct. 

AtmArAm i'Anpurang,! . ,.. 

THOMAS LIDBETTEB, jAuoiiors, 



Bombay t December 3l«/, 1877. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. ^^ 

BURSEMENTSfrom Ut January to ZUt December W7 



Cr. 



1877. 



Amount. 



Balances of last year due to — 

Mesars. Storrar and Buchanan 



Bhagw4ud&s Purshotamdls Fund 

Office Establishment 



Compassionate Allowance 

Purchase of Books and Publications 



Subscription to Newspapers and Periodicals .. 

Printinj? and Advertising Charges 

Binding Charges 

Postage and Receipt Stamps 

Shipping Charges 

Stationery 

General Charges 



Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 



20 12 8 
24 8 10 



Premchand Rovchand Fund 



Messrs. Triibnor & Co. 



Premchand Roychand Government \ per cent 
Loan Fund 



4,939 1 

605 

2,963 12 3 

44G 7 

3,726 

425 8 

134 8 10 

32 9 6 

140 8 3 

472 4 1 



3,000 



Balance — 

Government 4 jver c«nt. Paper 

In the Bank of Bombay *..... 8,223 11 9 

In hand ' 25 7 



45 5 6 



13,880 11 

193 9 2 

44 13 10 

8,000 



6,249 2 9 



Total Bs. 



23,419 2 



Bombay t December 3U/, 1877. 



E. E. 

visiivanAtii nArAyan MANDLIK, 

Vice-Presideut aiid Joint Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 

OF THE 

BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

AT THE CLOSE OF 1877. 



Victf-Patronit. 

Tlie Honourable Sir M. R. Wcstropp, Kt., Chief Justice. 
Tlic Right Rev. L. G. Myhie, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bom hay. 

Fresicfeni. 

The HonourabU* James (Jibbs, F.R.G.S., C.S. 

Vice-Presidents, 

The Hoiiourabh* Mr. Justice West, M.A., F.R.G.S.C.S. 

The Ilouourabk* Rao Saheh Vishvaimth Narajan Mandlik, C S.I. 

JSurgeoii-(feneral W. Tiioin, F.R.C.S. 

^Major-Genl J. A. Ballard, C.B., R.E. 

Committee of Management. 

Members. 
W. Loudon, Ksq. 
Prof. R. G. Bhfmdarkar, M.A. 
Lieut. H. Morland, L\., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
Javerilal rniiashankar, Esq. 
J. A. Forbes, Esq. 
Surgeon- Major W. Dynioek, B.A. 
Dhanjibhai Framji, Esq. 
J. (i. da('unlia, Esq., M.R.(y.S. 
Col. J. H. White, R.E. 
Re\. 1). Maepliorson, M.A. 
Pr(.i'. r. Peterson, ]\[.A. 
W. Wordsworth, EvSq., B.A. 
E. T. Leith, Esq., LLM. 

Secretaries. 

'J'he Honourable Rao Saheh Vishvandth Narfyan Mancjlik, C.S.I. 

W. Martin Wood, Esq. 

u4u(titors. 
Tluunas Liill>etter, Esq. 
Aluulrum Paudurang, Esq., G.G.M.C 



LIST OP MEMBERS. 
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List of Resident 
Year of 
K lection. 

1S40 Manockji Cursetji, Esq., 

F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

1845 Lestock Reid, Esq., C.S. 

1847 Manmohandds Devidds,Esq. 

18i>0 Dhanjibhui Frdmji, Esq. 

18.ij Viuayakrao Vasudevji, Esq. 

1857 Sir Mangaldas Nathubh^i, 

Kt., C.S.I. 

1858 T. F. Punnett, Esq. 
I860 J. A. Forbes, Esq. 

,, J. M. Maclean, Esq. 

„ Rev. D. Macpherson, MA. 

„ Honourable James Gibbs, 

F.R.G.S..C.S 
1801 Framji Nasarwanji, Esq. 
,, Kharsetji Rustamji Kama, 

Esq. 
„ W. Loudon, Esq. 

1862 Honourable RdoS^hebVish- 

vanath Narayan Mand- 
lik, C^.l.y Life Member, 

1863 Canirudin Tyabji, Esq. 

„ Ilarichandra Sadashivji, 

Esq.. As. C.E. 
,, Honourable Mr. Justice 

R. H. Pinhey, C.S. 
,, Honourable Mr. Justice R. 
West. M.A.,F.R.G.S., 

C.S. 
,, Kharsetji Fardunji Parak, 

Esq. 
,, F. F. Arbuthnot, Esq., C.S. 
„ Rev. R. Stothert, M.A. 
„ Surgeon-Major W. Dymock, 

B.A. 

1864 Honourable Mr. Justice L. 

H. Bay ley. 
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Members for 1877. 
Year of 
Election. 

1864 G. A. Kittredge, Esq. 
Byrdmji Jijibhai, Esq. 

Kharsetji Nasarwanji Kdmd 

Esq. 
Shdntaram N dray an, Esq. 
G. S. Lynch, Esq. 
Major-General J. A. Bal- 
lard, CB., R.E. 
Nowroji Manekji Wadid, Esq 
Rev. W. Maule, LL.D. 

1865 Sorabji Framji Pdtel, Esq. 
„ Atmdrdm Pdndurang, Esq., 

G.G.M.C. 
„ A. W. Forde, Esq., CE. 
„ Hamilton Maxwell, Esq. 
,, H. Cleveland, Esq. 

F. Mathew, Esq., C.E. 

W. M. Wood, Esq. 

E. D. Sassoon, Esq. 

Ramkrishna Gopdl Bhan- 
ddrkar, Esq., M.A. 
,» C. E. Benn, Esq. 

1866 Vandrdvandds Purshotam- 
dds, Esq. 

Captain F. P. Worthy. 

D. Watson, Esq. 

E. B. Carroll, Esq. 
Jandrdan Gopdlji, Esq. 
C. E. Chapman, Esq., Ben.' 

CS. 
T. Ormiston, Esq., C.E. 
Surgeon-General W. Q. 

Hunter, M.D. 
Rev. G. C. Reynell, M.A. 
R. L. Crawford, Esq. 

1867 C. P. Cooper, Esq. 
„ G. H. Farran, Esq., M.A. 
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LIST OF MEMBERg. 
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99 



99 



Year of 
Election. 

1867 J. Westlake, Esq. 
„ T. B. Kirkham, Esq. 
„ P. F. Gomes, Esq., 

G.G.M.C. 
Dastur Jamdspji Minocher- 

ji, Esq. 
R. M. A. Branson, Esq. 

D. Graham, Esq. 
T. Lidbetter, Esq. 

,, Morarji Gokaldas, Esq. 

1868 E. T. Leith, Esq., LL.M. 
„ R. M. Maclean, Esq. 

« Honourable Nacoda Maho- 
med Ali Rogay. 

Surgeon-Major J. Pinker- 
ton, M.D. 

Surgeon-Major J. Lums- 
daine. 

J. C. Lisboa, Esq.,G.G.M.C. 

C. E. Fox, Esq., M.A. 

Pheroshah Merwanji Mehta, 
Esq., M.A. 

1869 A. E. Ashley, Esq. 
,, F. L. Latham, Esq. 

L. P. de Rozario, Esq., 
L.M. 

E. Walker, Esq. 

F. \V. Doolittle, Esq., B.A., 
M.D. 

Honourable Sorabji Shdpur- 

ji Bengali. 
J. Dixon, Esq. 

1870 Hormasji Ardeshir Suntook, 

Esq. 
Honourable Sir M. R. Wes- 

tropp, Kt., B.A. 
Vindyakrio Rdmchandra 

Laxumanji, Esq. 



99 



99 



9t 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 
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99 



99 
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99 



99 



Year of 
Election. 

1870 Robert Ewing, Esq. 

1871 J. Q. Pigot, Esq. 
J. Jefferson, Esq. 
Thikurdds AtmuramMehti, 

Esq., B A., LL.B. 
Bamanji Kharsetji Kavasji, 

Esq. 
Shdpurji Hormasji Phatak, 

Esq. 
C. A. Stuart, Esq. 
Honourable J. Marriott, 

B.A. 

1872 W. Wordsworth, Esq. , B.A. 
,, J. B. Paterson, Esq. 

,, John Gordon, Esq. 

1873 J. Gerson da Cunha, Esq., 

M.R.G.S. 
Nandbhdi Haridis, Esq., 

LL.B. 
W. G. Hall, Esq. 
J. K. Bythell, Esq. 
P. Ryan, Esq. 
Dhirajram Dalpatram, Esq., 

G.G.M.C. 

Dinshah Mdnekji Petit, Esq. 

J. MacDonald, Esq. 

Captain G.T. Robin8on,I.N. 

„ Lieut. W. L. Searle, I.N. 

„ Sorabji Jamsetji Jijibhdi, 

Esq. 
„ Varjivandas Mddhowdis, 

Esq. 
„ R. G. Walton, Esq. 
„ Lieut. H. Morland, I.N., 
F.R.A.S., M.R.G.S. 
1874 H. Conder, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. J. H. White, 
R.E. 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



LIST OF MEMBERS. 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1874 Ganpatrdo Bh^skar, Esq. 

1875 Christopher B. Lynch, Esq., 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeehhoy,6art. 

Cowasji Cursetji Jamsetji, 

Esq. 
Basil Lang, Esq. 
George Larcom, Esq. 
Rev. Dugald Mackichan* 

M.A., B.D. 
Anandr4o Bh^karji, Esq. 

1876 C. Orondona, Esq. 
Surgeon- Major D. Mackie^ 

M.A., M.D. 

J. A. Brjce, Esq. 

J. A. Cassels, Esq., M.A. 

James Macnabb Campbell, 
Esq., C.S. 

G. W. Forrest, Esq., B.A. 

Anni Moreshvar Kunte, 
Esq., B.A., M.D. 

The Right Rev. L. G. 
Myhie, D.D., Lord Bi- 
shop of Bombay. — Life 
Member. 

1 877 Manekji Barjorji, Esq. 
„ D. B. Cromartie, Esq. 

List of Non-Resident Members for 1877. 
1855 The Hon' ble T. C. Hope, 1864 W.T.Blanford,Esq., F.G.S. 



Year of 

Election. 

1874 T. W. Wood, Esq. 
A. Buchanan, Esq. 
Kdshinath Trimbak Telang, 

Esq., M.A., LL.B. — 

Li/e Member, 
Byramji Nasarwdnji Servai, 

Esq. — Li/e Member, 
N. Spencer, Esq. 
Captain W. P. Walshe. 
D. Finlayson, Esq. 
Kharsetji Jehangir Tdr4- 

chand, Esq. 
G. A. Barnett, Esq. 
P. Peterson, Esq., M.A. 
Khanderdo Chimanrdo Be- 

darkar, Esq., B.A., 

LL.B. 
Pheroshuh Merwanji Jiji- 

bhai,Esq. — LifeMember 
Javerilal Umiashankar,Esq. 
Hormasji Nowroji SakI4t- 

wdla, Esq. 
Grattan Geary, Esq. 
Jehangir Barjorji Vichd, 

Esq. 
Shdmrao Vithal, Esq- 
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C.S.L 
1859 Surgeon-Major J. P. Strat- 
ton. 

1861 A. Faulkner, Esq. 

1862 J. B. PeUe, Esq., M.A.,C.S. 
,, Surgeon-General \V .Thorn. 

1863 G. Buhlcr, Esq., Ph.D. 

„ II.M.Birdwood, Esq.,M.A., 
C.S. 

1864 Major E. W. West. 
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J. P. Leith, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. T. Waddington. 
R. G. Oxenham, Esq., M.A. 
Surgeon- Major W. Niven, 
M.D. 

1865 Rdo Bahidur Trimalr^o 

Vyankatesh. 
„ T. Cooke, Esq., M.A., 
LL.D., F.G.S. 

1866 E. H. Percival, Esq., C.S. 
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Year of 
Uloction. 

i80'6 Brigailier-Genernl J. S. 

Gell. 
,, II.l.B. llargravc, Esq., CE. 
„ A. T. Crawford, Esq., C.S. 
„ Balwantrao Viiuiyak Shas- 

tri, Esq. 
„ Dastur Iloshangji Jauiasji, 

Esq. 
„ W. II. Ncwnhain, Esq., C.S. 
„ J. II. Rivett-Caniac, Esq., 

Bon. C.S. 
,, G. Norman, Esq., C.S. 
„ Snrgoon-Major II. Aitkins. 
„ F. Kielhorn, Ei»q., Ph.D. 
18(57 W. Wedacrburu, Esq., C.S. 
„ K. M. Chatficld, Esq., M.A. 
„ A. C. Lyall, Esq., (/.S. 
1S(>S Alijah Aniritnio Siiheb 

Darte, Chief of Jat. 
,, G. B. Rcid, Esq., C.S. 
„ Govmd Krishna Bhuskute, 

Esq. 
„ II. II. the Thakur Sahcb 

of Bhavnajrar. 
,, II. H. the NawabofJuna- 

gadh. [nagar. 

,, H. II. the Jam of Xawa- 
„ Ahjah Ramehaudra Rao 

Appa Sahcb of Jam- 

khindi. 
„ Jhadeja Shri Raoji rhukur 

Saheb of Morvi. 
„ Jh.id?ja Shri Jayasingji 

'Ihukur Saheb of Dhrole. 
„ Shriniwil-snioji Pant Pratiui- 

dhi. 
,, Azam Gokalji .Sampatram. 
» Azam Bhagwaiiji Kaiam^i. 



Year of 
Election. 

1868 Azam Gaiirishankar Ude- 

shaukar. 
„ Azam Jayashaukar Lalshan- 

kar. 
„ Krishii^ji Lakshuman, Esq. 
„ Jagannath Ich^m, Esq. 

1869 J. P. Fleet, Esq., C.S. 
„ Rev. A. V. Lisboa. 

„ Bamanji Jamasji, Esq. 

,» Cursetji Manoclji Cursetji, 

Esq., B.A. 
,, Jorawar Khdnji Bahadur, 

Naw4b of Radhanpur. 

1870 J. Jardine, Esq., C.S. 

„ R. M. E. Brereton, Esq., 

CE. 
„ James Simpson, Esq. 

1871 A. D. Cunningham, Esq. 
„ R. E. Candy, Esq., C.S. 

„ G. H. D. Wilson, Esq , C.S 
„ Keru Lakshuman Chhatre, 
Esq., M.A. 

1872 John MacLeod Campbell, 

Esq., C.S. 
,, W . Lcc-Warner, Esq., M . .\. , 

C.S. 
,, W. Ramsay, Esq., C.S. 
„ J. L. Kipling, Esq. 
„ U. Batty, Esq., BJk., C.S. 
IS74 A. F. Pcreira. Esq. 
„ F. Fedden. Esq., F.G.S. 
,, Shripat Babaji Thikur.Esq., 

C.S. 
., G. F. Sheppard, Esq., C.S. 
,, A. J. M. InTenuitT, Esq. 
lS7r> Rev. Geoige Shirt. 

„ Carlo dc Marchcsetti, M.D. 
is: 6 Rcv.T. P. Hughes. 
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1876 G. C. Whitworth, Esq., C.S. 

J. A. Baines, Esq., C.S. 

Rev. Thomas Foulkes. 

Ubaldo da Costa Campos, 
Esq. 
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1877 Francisco Joac5 Xavier, Esq. 

Kavasji Mancherji, Esq. 

Captain F. M. Hunter. 

C. Pinto, Esq. 

Norton Powlett, Esq., R.A. 
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1874 R. n. Baker, Esq. 
II. W. Payne, Esq. 
James Douglas, Esq. 
C. F. Farran, Es(j., B.A. 
Surgeon W. Gray, M.B. 

1875 T. II. Moore. Esq. 
L. R. W. Forrest, Esq. 
Surgeon-Major H. V. Carter, 

MD. 

John Warden, Esq. 

Surgeon-Major II. E. R. 
Langley, B.A. 

\V. Eraser, Esq. 
1 870 R. B. Sedgwick, Esq. 

E. Browning, Esq. 

W. A. Baker, Esq. 

J. G. Russell, Esq. 

William Bullock, Esq. 

J. L. Madden, Esq. 

11. A. Richardson, Esq. 

Mirza Ilairat, Esq. 

Walter Thacker, Esq. 
1877 F. Chambers, Esq. [C.S. 
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1877 W. J. Best, Esq. 

Nasarwanji Jamshedji Rat- 

nagar, Esq. 
J. W. Orr, Esq., M.A. 
William Gill, Esq. 
Stephen Newcome Fox, Esq. 
Rev. Luke Rivington. 
Surgeon- Major II. J. Blanc, 

M.D. 
A. Renaud, Esq. 
Eugene Kappeler, Esq. 
Brigadier- General C. T. 

Aitchison, C.B. 
Deputy Surgeon- General W. 

J. Moore. 
N. R. Oliver, Esq. 
His Excellency Lieut.-Gene- 

ral Sir Charles William 

Dunbar Staveley, K .C. B. 
Charles Henry Mein, Esq. 
Major F, Adam. 
Surgeon-General L. C. 

Stewart, M.D. 
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T. Denison- Mackenzie, Esq., 

List of Honorary Members. 



1830 Sir J. Gardiner Wilkinson, 

London. 
1832 M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris. 
183.") A. C. Walne, Esq., Cairo. 
18 42 M. le Marquis de Ferriere 

de Vayer. 
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1842 N. L. Westergaard, Esq., 

K.D., Copenhagen. 
1818 M. le Vicomte de Kerck- 
hove, Antwerp. 
„ M. Eugene de Kerckhove, 
Antwerp. 
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1?49 B. Hodgson, Esq^ London- 
lSo2 H. J. Caner, Esq , F.R.S., 

London. 
■ S€5 W. E. Frere, Esq., C Ji.G., 

London. 
\^i6 Honourable Sir R. Temple, 
G.C.S.L 
„ Dr. A. Weber, Berlin. 
„ J. H. Rirara da Cunba, Esq.. 
Goa. 
l^C? G. C. M. Birdwood, Esf|., 
M.D.jC.S.L, London. 

1S61) H. Newton, Esq., C.S., 
London. 



1574 M. CommcndbtoR C. Xcsn. 

President ai the Geo- 
gnpliieal Sodecr <h Itmlj 

E. Rehataek, Esq^ M.C J!. 

Sir Walter EDioc, K.C.SJ , 
Wolfelee^ Hawick, X3. 

Dr. Karl Yon Scbener. 

1575 Monier WilliamSi £sq^ 

M.A, D.C.L^ Oxford. 
1877 Surgeon-Major O. Codrins- 
ton. 
9 P^dit BhagaTinlal Indraji 
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Members retired to Europe. 
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1841 



W. Nicol, Esq. 

Sir P. M. MckiU. 

Sir n. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B- 

Lestock R. Reid, Esq. 

J. S. Law, Esq. 

Colonel James Holland. 

R. W. Crawford, Esq. 

JoLn Harkness, Esq.,LL.D. 

P. Ewart, Esq. 

E. L. Jenkins, Esq. 

D. Davidson, Esq. 

Maj.-Gcnl. Sir G. LeGrand 

Jacob, C.B., K.C.S.I. 
C. Morehead, Esq., M.D. 
General H. B. Turner. 
W. Graham, Esq. 
Sir H. L. ^Vnderson,K.C.S.L 
S. S. Dickinson, Esq. 
Rev. J. M. Mitchell, D,D. 
C. J. Erskine, Esq. 
H. G. Gordon, Esq. 
J. R. Uadow, Esq. 
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99 
99 



99 



1843 

99 

1844 

99 

1845 

99 
99 



99 

1846 
1847 

99 

1848 



W. W. Caigill, Esq. 

£. B. Eastwick, Esq., C.B. 

The Right Honourable Sir 

H. B. E. FrerCy G.C.B., 

G.G.S.i. 
Sir Thomas Erskine Perrr. 

Elnight. 
R. K. Prii^le, Esq. 
A. Spens, Esq. 
Col. W. R. Dickinson, R.E. 
Lieat..GenL W. F. Marriott. 
J. A. Banmbach, Esq. 
H. Conybeare, Esq. 
H. P. St. George Tocker, 

Esq. 
T. S. Cowie, Esq. 
Lieut. J. F. Jones, I.N. 
Arthur Malet, Esq. 
W. C. Coles» Esq., M.D. 
H. P. Malet, Esq. 
Sir William Yardley, Kt. 
Rev. J. H. Glasgow, LL.D. 
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Election. 

1849 G. M. Campbell, Esq. 
H. B. Gilmour, Esq. 
Thoinas L. Jenkins, Esq. 

1850 Major-General C. W. Tre- 

menheere, R.E. 

1851 J. Graham, Esq. 

1852 H. Miller, Esq. 

1 854 The Rt. Honourable W. P. 

Adam. 
John Fleming, Esq., C.S.I. 
R. A. Dallas, Esq., LL.D . 

1855 R. T. Reid, Esq., LL.D. 
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Year of 

Election. 

1856 General Sir Edward Lugard, 

G.C*B. 
1863 A. R. Scoble, Esq., Q.C. 

„ J. R. Arthur, Esq. 
1865 Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. 

1868 F. R. S. Wyllie, Esq. 
„ Col. W. W. Anderson. 

1869 Major-General J. F. Lester. 

1870 Rev. J. S. S. Robertson. 
„ J. £. Andr^, Esq. 

1872 Sir Philip E. Wodehouse, 
K.C.B., G. C.S.I. 



List of Resident Members of the Geographical and Natural Science 
Section of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society' 



1863 Rustamji Ardeshir Wadi^, 
Esq. 
Premchand Raichand, Esq. 
Sir F. H. Souter, Kt., C.S.I. 
1865 Beramji Ndndbhdi Framji, 
Esq. 
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1865 Hirjibh^i Merwdnji Wddi^, 

Esq. 
1870 Jamsetji Dhanjibhfi W^did, 

Esq. 



Xon-Resident Members of the Geographical Section of the Bombay 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 



1851 J. Scorgie, Esq., F.C.S. 
1859 Surgeon-Major J.T.C. Ross. 
„ Lieutenant A. W. Stiffe, 
F.R.A.S. 

1861 Lieut. H. Bum, late I.N. 

1862 W. M. P. Coghlan, Esq., 

C.S. 

1863 Lieut. G. C. Parker, late 

I.N. 

1864 Lieut. W. P. Arnott, late 

I.N. 
A. R. Morrison, Esq. 
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1865 Dr. A. G. Eraser. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Lewis 

Pelly, K.C.B., K.C.S.L 
A. Taylor, Esq. 
H. H. G. Tippett, Esq. 
,, H. Warner, Esq., late I.N. 

1866 Surgeon W. A. Shepherd. 

1867 Alex. Gibson, Esq. 

„ F. B. Girdleston, Esq. 

1868 F. W. Pickering, Esq. 

„ R. Proctor-Sims, Esq., C.E.', 
F.R.Q.S. 
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Abgar Uchama, 20 

Abraham of Cascara, 82 

Achis. 23 

Ahad-Abovia, 23 

Ahmad, 285 

Alung Goa, 153 

Amoghavarshadeva, 12 ^ 

Anadrug, 22 ' 

Anamiln, 22 

Andhrabhritya kings of Soath 

India, 3*03 
Apardditya, 12 
Arbella, 23 
Archelaus, 33 
Ardavan, 98 
Ardasir III.. 98 
Argh'un, 286 
Assemani, 175 



B 



Babeeus, 71 

Badantsar, 153 

Baidu, 289 

Balash, 70 

Ballala, 5 

Barsamya, 25 

Bezabde, 38 

Bhagavanlal, Pandit, Copper-plate 

of the Siluhara dynasty, 1 ; 

Andhrabhritya coins, 303 
Bhojadeva, 5 
Bihor, 49 
Blister, 125 
Bombay Flora, 131 
Boyantu, 275 
Buddhism, 189 
Bud Periodertas, 82 
Buddhism under Kubilai, 256 



Cabo, 126 

Chaldsean diocese, 18 

Chandraraja, 5 

Chenghiz Khan, 153 

Chenghiz proclaims himself em- 
peror, 198 

Christianity (early) till the time 
of Chenghiz, 156 

Christianity in the Persian domi- 
nions from its beginning till the 
fall of the Sasanian dynasty, 18 ; 
amongst the Mongols, 1 52 

Christianity under Kubilai, 262 

Christians of St. John, also called 
Sabsean Christians, 106 

Codrington, Surgeon-Major O., 
retirement of, iii. 

Corvino, John de Monte, Mission 
of, 270 
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David, 171 

Dillon, Lieut., 120 

Da Cunha, J. G., Tlie English and 
their monuments at Ooa, 109 ; 
Notes on two Arabic MSS. from 
Portuguese sources, 313 



Edessa, 19 

Embassy of St. Louis, 234 
English (The) and their monu- 
ments at Goa, 109 
Expedition against Bokhara, 202 
Ezechiel, 81 



